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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


After the lamented death of H. Bloehmann on 13th July, 1878, 
aL the early age of 40 years only, a search among his papers showed 
that he had not translated any portion of the Aiv-i-Akbnn beyond the 
lust volume which the Asiatic Society of Bengal was then publishing. 
In fact, his careful editing of the vast text of the Am had been such 
a laborious task, and his English version of the Hist volume of it was 
such a monument of scholarship and tireless research in annotation, 
that he could not have had the time to begin the translation of the 
second volume. The Society entrusted his unfinished work to L,t -Col. 
H. S. Jarrell, who finished printing the translation of the second 
volume in 1891. Thus, Jarrett had at his disposal only such works 
of reference and learned treatises on India as were in print in 1884- 
1889. The authorities cited by him in his notes, as I have pointed 
out in the Introduction to my revised edition of the 3rd volume of 
his translation, have proved to be obsolete and often useless in the 
light of our knowledge today. 

Since 1890, a complete revolution in these branches of orientology 
and the history of Hindu and Muslim India has been effected by the 
publication of Hastings’s Encyclopaedia, of Religion and Ethics , the 
Encyclopedia of Islam , the Giundriss of Buhler, Elliot and Dowson’s 
IIistoiy of India as told by its own Historians, the Cambridge History 
of India, and many learned monographs on particular sovereigns and 
dynasties by Indian writers which touch the high-water mark of 
modern critical scholarship and exhaustive research. 

All these authorities were unknown to Jarrett. His sole resource 
for the Hindu dynastic lists was Prinsep’s Useful Tables (published 
in 1832) which is often based on this very Ain-i-AkbaH and improved 
by reference to the mythical Puianas (as summarised in Wilson's 
translation of the Vishnu Purana.) As for the Muslim rulers, he had 
lo depend on the primitive History of India, by Elphinstone (1841) 
or its source Eirislita, Our reconstruction of Indo-Muslim history 
from inscriptions, coins and original Persian manuscripts was naturally 
missed by a writer of the years 1885-1889. 

Therefore a mere reprint of Jarrett’s translation and notes today 
would not do justice to the present state of Oriental scholarship and 
would naturally disappoint the modern reader. Thus the first task 
of an editor of Jarrett’s translation is to correct and modernise his 
notes and elucidations by sweeping away his heaps of dead leaves, 
and giving more accurate information from the latest authorities. My 
second aim has been to lighten the burden of his notes, many -of 
which are not only obsolete in information, but prolix to the point 
of superfluity. It is, I think, a mistake of the translator’s duty to 
try to make a modern reader get all his ideas of Hindu philosophy, 
science, mythology, hagiography, and the topography and history of 
Muslim and Hindu India from the notes to an English translation of 
fthC Ain-4-Akba-H, The modern reader will find very;much fuller and 
far more ! accurate information on these subjects in the voluminous 
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encyclopaedias, gazetteers and standard monographs published in the 
present century, which are available in the libraries of learned societies. 

I have also economised space and saved the reader fioin frequent 
unnecessary interruptions, by the omission of Jarrctt’s notes on the 
emendations of the printed Persian text made by him (except in a few 
cases of vital importance.) The numberless variant readings which 
encumbered the pages of his second volume have been mostly cleared 
away by the acceptance of the true forms in the body of the book 
and rejecting all those that are palpably wrong or unhelpful in solving 
our doubt. It is well-known to the learned world that the editing 
of many of the volumes in the Persian and Arabic section of the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, was not done with the care and accuracy 
which characterise the oriental texts published in Eondon or Paris, 
hey den or Bcyrut. Therefore all obvious misprints and wrong read¬ 
ings in the text of the Ain have been silently correctd in this revised 
edition of the translation, and many hundreds of notes of the first 
edition deleted. 

The third volume of the /l in-i-A kbai i is an encyclopaedia of the 
religion, philosophy and sciences of the Hindus, preceded by the 
chronology artel cosmography of the Muslims, as required by literary 
convention, for comparison with the Hindu ideas on the same subjects. 
The second volume was designed to serve as a Gazetteer of the Mughal 
Umpire under Akbar. Its value lies in its minute topographical des¬ 
criptions and statistics about numbexless small places and its survey 
of the Empire’s finances, trade and industry, castes and tribes. 

Jarrett’s translation of Volume II is weakest in this essential 
respect. For tile more than six thousand place-names in this volume 
he could consult only Hunter’s Impeiicil Gazette?) of India (in the 
rather crude early edition of 1887) ; but that work is quite unhelpful 
for the purpose of identifying the minute places mentioned in the Ain, 
and its volume of maps is on too small a scale to give the information 
we need. The highly useful and detailed provincial Gazetteers—such 
as Atkinson’s N. IF. P. Gazetteer and Campbell’s Bombay Gaselten, 
were completed after the Eighteen-eighties, Loo late for Jarrett’s use. 
Nor did he consult the quarter-inch-to the mile maps of India pub¬ 
lished by the Surveyor-General and entitled the Indian Atlas. These 
two authorities,—the provincial Gazetteers and the Survey maps-—are 
indispensably necessary for correctly tracing the place-names in the 
Ain-i-Akbari. 

I have consulted these two primary works of reference and 
corrected Jarrett’s (or Abul Fazl’s) names and notes, with infinite 
labour, the nature of which can be understood only by comparing 
the list of mahals in a district ( saikar) in Jarrett’s edition with the 
corresponding page in mine. Nine-tenths of the place-names in this 
book have been identified and entered in the corrected spelling in the 
course of my revision. This improvement of Abul Fazl’s work will 
be completed and the nature of the gain to our knowledge of Mughal 
Indian topography will become evident to the modern reader, after 
the publication of a supplementary volume, on which Prof, Nitod 
Bhusan Roy is now working and which will contain a very much 
enlarged geographical index giving the location and exact references 
to mapsheets and Gazetteer-pages for each place mentioned here 
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and discussing the probable location or necessary emendation of the 
small pioportion of places not satisfactorily traced by me. Very 
many of the mistakes in Jarrett lor ratlrei in the printed Persian 
text followed by him) were due to the wrong placing or omission 
of clots ( imqla ) and the well-known confusion of certain letters of 
the Arabic alphabet by our copyists. These I have silently corrected. 

The chapter on the snbah of Kashmir, which was the most con¬ 
fused and wrongly spelt in this volume,—has been revised throughout 
by Piotessor Nirocl Bhusan Boy, on the basis of Stein’s Memou and 
Chronicle oj the Kings and die official Gazcitcer (by Bates). But the 
necessary changes are so many that the new information has been 
lumped together at" the end, instead of being distributed in countless 
footnotes on the respective pages, and the useless notes and extiacts 
of ihe first edition have been omitted. 

I am deeply obliged to Prof. N. B. Roy for the care and 
persistence with which he has assisted me in this work of revision 
and performed the exacting task of reading the proofs (up to p. 192) 
of such a difficult book. A special word of thanks is due to the 
Sri Gouranga Press, which has patiently and efficiently done the 
rather exasperating work of 'printing this volume from a eopv of the 
first edition, whose rotten paper crumbled at the touch, and on which 
my ink collections had made the text even less readable Ilian before. 
The sight of this press copy had scared away two first-rate printing 
establishments in Calcutta to whom it was previously offered, and 
the acceptance of the wotk of printing it was really a favour shown 
to the Society and to learning, by the Sri Gouranga Press. For my 
appreciation of the manner in which, on the whole, Jarrell, completed 
a .stupendous task, I refer the reader to'my Introduction to the 
Translation of the Third Volume of the Ain, 2nd edition. 

The absence of uniformity in the transliteration of oriental words 
in Ihe Roman alphabet, is explained by the [acts, (1) that Jarrett 
himself did not follow one uniform system throughout the first edition 
printed by him, (2) that the rotten paper of the single copy of this 
first edition which was given to me for preparing my press-copy, 
made it impossible for me to erase wrong marks and insert the latest- 
current signs in most places, and (3) that the typing of the entire 
book and the insertion of diacritical marks uniformly according to 
the system at present followed by the Society, could not be carried 
out for financial reasons. Xu short, this edition had to be printed 
in the rough practical form that I have given to it, or not at all, 
But two little hints may be given here: in the unchanged portions 
of Jarrett’s work the inverted comma stands for the letter Uliph (in 
names like— ud-din), while in my portion it stands for the letter 'din ; 
and the mark over the long A (capital) could not be inserted owing 
to some technical difficulty in linotype composition, 

Calcutta,, 

30th December, 1949. Jaounath Sarkar. 
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EXTRACTS FROM JARRETT’S PREFACE 


Whatever the verdict of those competent Item linguistic 
knowledge and acquaintance with the abrupt, close and enigmatic 
style of the original to judge of the merits of my translation, no pains 
at least have been spared to render it a faithful counterpart con¬ 
sistently with a clearness of statement which the text docs not 
everywhere show. The peculiar tone and spirit of Abul Fazl are 
difficult to catch and to sustain in a foreign tongue. His.,style, in 
my opinion, is not deserving of imitation even in his own. His 
merits as a writer have, in general, been greatly exaggerated. 
Omitting the contemporary and interesting memoirs of A1 Badaoni, 
whose scathing comments on the deeds and motives of king and 
minister have an independent value of their own, the accident Lluit 
Abul Pazl’s works form the most complete and authoritative history 
of the events of Akhar’s icign, has given them a gieat and peculiar 
importance as state records. This they eminently deserve, but as 
exemplars of style, in comparison with the immutable types of 
excellence fixed for ever by Greece and Tome, they have no place. 
His unique position in Akbar’s court and service enhanced the 
reputation of all that he wrote, and liis great industry in a position 
which secured wealth and invited indolence, fully'' merited the 
admiration of his countrymen. Regarded as a statistician, no details 
from the revenues of a province to the cost of a pine-apple, hour the 
organisation of an army and the grades and duties of the nobility to 
the shape of a candlestick and the price of a curry-comb, are beyond 
his microscopic and patient investigation : as an annalist, the move¬ 
ments and conduct of his sovereign are surrounded with the im¬ 
peccability that fences and deifies Oriental despotism, and chronicled 
with none of the skill and power, and more than the flattery of 
Velleius Paletcuius : as a finished diplomatist, his letters to recalcitrant 
generals and rebellious viceroys arc Eastern models of astute 
persuasion, veiling threats with compliments, and insinuating 
rewards and promises without committing his master to their fulfil¬ 
ment. But these epistles which form one of his monuments to fame, 
consist of interminable sentences involved in frequent parentheses 
difficult to unravel, and paralleled in the West only by the decadence 
of taste, soaring in prose, as Gibbon justly remarks, to the vicious 
affectation of poetry, and in poetry sinking below the flatness and 
insipidity of prose, which characterizes Byzau tine eloquence in the 
tenth century. A similar affectation, and probably its prototype, is 
to be found in the most approved Arab masters of florid composition 
of the same epoch, held by Ibn Khallikan’s crude and undisciplined 
criticism to be the perfection of art, and which still remains in 
Hindustan the ideal of every aspiring scribe. 

His annals have none of the pregnant meaning and point that 
in a few masterly strokes, exalt or brand a name to all time, and 
flash the actors of his drama across the living page in scenes that 
dwell for ever in the memory. The history of nearly forty-six years 
of his master’s reign contains not a line that lives in household words 



among Iris own countrymen, not a beautiful image that the mind 
delights to recall, not a description that irises to great power or 
pathos, nor the unconscious simplicity redeeming its wearisome 
length which lends such a charm to Herodotus, and which in tlic 
very exordium of Thucydides, in Lucian’s happy phrase, breathes 
the fragrance of Attic thyme. His narrative affects a quaint and stiff 
phraseology which renders it often obscure, and continues in an even 
monotone, never rising or falling save in refcienee to the Kmperor 
whose lightest mention compels the adoring prostration of his pen, 
and round whom the world of his characters and events revolves as 
its central situ. Whatever its merit as a faithful representation, in 
a restricted sense, of a reign in which lie was a capable and distin¬ 
guished acLor, it lacks the interesting details and portraiture of the 
life and manners of the nation which arc commonly thought to be 
below the dignity oh history but which brighten the pages of Eastern 
historians less celebrated than himself, and are necessary Lo Lhe light 
and shade of a perfect picture. 

His statistical and geographical survey of the empire which this 
volume comprises is a laborious though somewhat lifeless compilation, 
of the first importance indeed as a record of a past and almost forgotten 
administration to guide and instruct the historian of the future or 
the statesman of to-day, but uninformed by deductive comment and 
illustration which might relieve the long array of bald detail. I-lis 
historical summaries of dynasties and events in the various Subahs 
under tlieir ancient autonomous rule, are incoherent abridgements, 
often so obscurely phrased as not to be understood without a previous 
knowledge of the events to which they relate and his meaning is 
rather to be conjectured than elicited from the grammatical analysis 
of his sentences. The sources from which he drew his information 
are never acknowledged. This of itself would have been of no 
moment and tlieir indication might perhaps have disturbed the unity 
of his design had lie otherwise .so incorporated the labours of others 
with his own as to stamp the whole with the impress of originality, 
hut lie nol seldom extracts passages word for word fiom other authors 
undeterred by the fear or heedless of the charge, of plagiarism. 

Such, in my opinion, is the reverse of the medal which 
represents Abttl Fazl. as tuirivailed as a writer and beyond the reach 
of imitation. The fashion of exaggerating the importance and merits 
of a subject or an author by those who make them their special study, 
especially when that study lies outside the common track of letters, 
inevitably brings its own retribution and ends by casting general 
discredit on wiiat in its place and of its kind has its due share of 
honour or utility. The merit and the only merit of the Ain-i-Akbari 
is in what it tells and not in the manner of its telling which has 
little to recommend it. It will deservedly go down to posterity as 
a unique compilation of the systems of administration and control 
throughout the various departments of Government in a great empire, 
faithfully and minutely recorded in their smallest detail, with such 
an array of facts illustrative of its extent, resources, condition, popu¬ 
lation, industry and wealth as the abundant material supplied from 
official sources could furnish. This in itself is praise and fortune of 
no common order and it needs not the fictitious ascription of 
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unparalleled powers o£ historiography in its support. The value ot 
the Am m this regard has been universally acknowledged by European 
scholars and it may not be out ot place to quote here the opinion* 
of the learned Eeinaud on this work ill his 1st vol. of the Geographic 
d’ Abuljeda, as it accurately represents its nature and worth and the 
style and quality of its literary composition. He writes : — 

"Muslim India offers us, at the commencement of the 17th 
century, a work of compilation, which is of great interest for 
geography ; it is a Persian treatise composed by Abul P'azl, the 
minuter of the Mughal Emperor Akbar, and entitled the A m-i-A kban 

or the Institutes of Akbar.The empire founded in India by 

Babur, had attained, under the reign of Akbar, a great extension, and 
stretched from Afghanistan up to the bead of the Gulf of Bengal, 
from the Himalaya up to the Deccan. Due to the excellent govern¬ 
ment established by Akhar, the provinces, long "ravaged by intestine 
wars, bad acquired a new shape. On the other hand, the liberal 
views of the Emperor and of his ministers, had nothing in common 
with the narrow and exclusive spirit which characterises Islam, and 
they had caused to Ire translated into Persian the best works of 
Sanskrit literature. Abul P'azl, putting himself at the head oi a 
body of scholars, undertook a geographical, physical and historical 
description of the empire, accompanied by statistical tables. Each 
of the sixteen mbuhs or Governments of which the Mughal empire 
was then composed, is there described with minute exactitude ; the 
geographical and relative situation of the cities and boroughs (market 
towns, qusba) is there indicated ; the enumeration of the natural and 
industrial products is carefully traced there ; as also the names of 
the princes, both Plinclu and Musaltnan, to whom the subah had 
been subject before its inclusion in the empire. We next find an 
exhibition of the military condition of the empire and an enumeration 
of those who formed fhe household of the sovereign, ike. The work 
ends in a summary, made in general from indigenous sources, of the 
Brahmanic religion, of the diverse systems of Hindu philosophy, &c. 

The author, by the pursuit of a misplaced erudition has accom¬ 
plished the style of the ancient Persian authors ; it is often difficult 
to understand it. In 1783, Francis Gladwin, encouraged by the 
Governor-General Hastings, published an abridged English version 
of the work. (He then condemns Gladwin’s defects,—inaccuracy, 
confusion, and ‘horrible alteration’ of indigenous, particularly 
Sanskrit, words in transcribing them in the Arabic Alphabet, and 
calls for a new edition as a very useful service to students.) 

In the table of the names of places confusion exists in the original 
text. Evidently, the person who in that early age was charged with 
the drawing up of the table bad little knowledge of geography.” 

H. S. JARRETT. 

Calcutta, 

1891 


* Translated from French into English by J. Sarkar for the second edition. 
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BOOK THIRD 

IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Since somewhat of the recent imperial institutions 
regulating the Army and tlie Household have been set down, 
f shall now record the excellent ordinances of that sagacious 
intellect that energizes the world. 


AIN 1 


THK DT.VINF, RRA 


The connection of monetary transactions without fixity 
of date would slip from the grasp, and through forgetful¬ 
ness and falsehood raise a tumult of strife; for this reason 
every community devises a remedy and fixes an epoch. 
Since thought fosters well-being and is an aid to facility (of 
action), to displace obsolete chronology and establish a new 
usage is a necessity of government. For this reason, the 
prince regent on the throne of felicity in the 29th year of the 
] l alii Divine Fra/ for the purpose of refreshing that plea¬ 
sure-ground of dominion and revenue, directed its irrigation 
and rendered blooming and lush the palace-garden of the 
State. 

Compassing events within a determinate time, the 
Persian calls mdhroz (date); the Arab has converted this 
into mu* airukh ( chronicled), and thence “Idrikh (date) is a 
household word. Home derive the Arabic from intkh, a wild 
bull. 2 This conjugation of the measure of tafa’il means, to 
polish. As ignorance of the time of an event grew less, it 


1 d kbauidmalt (Beveridge's traits), iii, 044; this era was iiituxlucud at the 
beginning of the 2[)Lh regnal year, 8 Haiti A. 993— IOtli March 15S4. 

‘ Encyclopaedia of Islam, Supplement, p, 230 ; “The xoot of the word 
tthlkh (meaning eia, date) is w-r-kh, common to the Semitic languages, which 
we find for example in the Hebrew yeuih, mouth. , ., The survival of a 
tradition in nl-Binmi is interesting; accoulmg to Lius, the woid is an aiabi- 
sntioxi of llic Pension indhntz; here again there is the vague consciousness 
that the woid has something to do with fixing the beginning of the mouth, 
al-Klltvarizmi in his MaftiLih al~'Uhim expressly states that this tradition is 
to be rejected.” Abut Raul's etymology is sometimes as bad as his geography. 
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became distinguished by this name. Some assert that it is 
transposed from ‘tdkhir which is referring a late period to 
an antecedent age. Others understand it to be a limit of 
time wherein an event determines. They say “such a one 
is the idrikh of his tribe,” that is, from whom dates the 
nobility of his line. ft is commonly understood to be a 
definite day to which subsequent time is referred and which 
constitutes an epoch. On this account they choose a day 
distinguished by some remarkable event, -1 such as the birth 
of a sect, a royal accession, a flood or an earthquake. By 
considerable labour and the aid of fortune, by constant divine 
worship and the observance of times, by illumination of the 
understanding and felicity of destiny, by the gathering to¬ 
gether of far-seeing intelligences and by varied knowledge 
especially in the exact sciences and the Almighty favour, 
observatories were built : wonderful upper and lower rooms 
with diversity of window and stair arose on elevated sites 
little affected bj' dust. 

By this means and with the aid of instruments such as 
the armillary sphei'e and others double-limbed and bi-tubu- 
lar, 4 and the quadrant of altitude, 5 the astrolabe, the globe 
and others, the face of astronomy was illumined and the 
computation of the heavens, the position of the stars, Ihe 
extent of their orbits in length and breadth, their distance 
from each other and from the earth, the comparative magni¬ 
tude of the heavenly bodies and the like were ascertained. 
So great a work without the daily increasing auspiciousness 
of a just monarch and his abundant solicitude, is not to be 
accomplished. The gathering together of learned men of 
liberal minds is not achievable simply by means of ample 


a This passage is so strikingly similar to the opening of the 3rd diapln 
of At Biiuni’s A that til Baqlya that it can scarcely be accidental. There is 
nothing to hinder the supposition that Abnl Pa/1 was acquainted with that 
waiter's woiks and not a little indebted to him. [H. S. J.J 

1 I cannot detei mine accurately what these may be. It is possible that 
the first may be the skaphluin of Aristarchus which was a gnomon, the 
shadow Of which was received on a concave hemispherical surface, having 
the extremity of its style at the centre, so that angles might be measured 
directly by arcs, instead of the tangents. The second may refer to the 
invention of Archimedes to ascertain the apparent diameter of the sun by 
an apparatus Of double cylinders. There was another, too, of Aristarchus to 
find the distance of the sun by measuring the angle of elongation of the 
moort when dichotomized. The hltab nl Fihilst mentions only the astrolabe 
and the armillary sphere, p. 284. Sedillot (Pmlngoimntu, des Tables Asttoii. 
d Olom Beg) speaks of a "gnomon a trou" used by Nasiruddin Tusi, 

‘So I venture to interpret die term. Dozy (Supplem. Diet, A tab.) (males 
Derbi-ngger on this word "Ruba’ct'Cl-ntoudJib r le quart de cercle horodictimie 
instrument d’une grande simplicite dout on fail usage pour connailre 1'henre 
pur la hnpteur du saleil,” hloudjlb should be " mujayyab’ 
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wealth, and the philosophic treatises of the past and the 
institutions of the ancients cannot be secured without the 
most strenuous endeavours of the sovereign. With all this, 
thirty years are needed to observe a single revolution of the 
seven planets . 6 The -longer the period and the greater the 
care bestowed upon a task, the more perfect its completion. 

In this time-worn world of affliction Divine Providence 
has vouchsafed its aid to many who have attained consider¬ 
able renown in these constructions, such as Archimedes, 
Aristarchus and Hipparchus in Egypt, from whose time to 
the present, the 4Uth year of the divine era, 1769 j’-cars have 
elapsedsuch as Ploterny in Alexandria who flourished 
some 3410 years ago; as the Caliph Maiuuu in Baghdad, 
790 years past, and Sind 8 bin 'Ali and Khalid 9 bin ’Abdul 
Malik al Marwazi 764 3 ’ears since at Damascus. Halcim and 
I bn 10 Aa’lam also laid the foundations of an observatory at 
Baghdad which remained unfinished, 712 years, and 
JBattfrai 11 at Raqcja 654 years previous to this time. Three 

c The ancients gave the name of planet: s to the five planets visible to the 
naked eye, and the suu and moon. The names of the live—Meicury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn first occur in the eo.smical scheme of Philolaus. 
(Eewis. Ashon. of the Ancients) The thirty years must refer to that planet 
of the seven occupying the longest period in its revolution, namely, Saturn 
which was the most leiuote then known. It lakes 29 year;, and o'/l months 
(very nearly) to return to the .same place among the fixed .stars, whether 
the centre of motion be the Sun or the Kaitli, 

I ft is needless to say that all these figures are very inexact. Archimedes 
flourished 287-212 11.C., Aristarchus soinewluvere about 280-2(1-1 15.C. and 
Hipparchus is placed by Suiclus at from II.C. 180 to 145, and yet they arc all 
bracketed together. The date of I’lolemy, illustrious as lie is as a mathe¬ 
matician, astrononu-r and geographer, is uncertain. lie observed at 
Alexandria, A.D. 139 and was alive in A.I). 101. Maiuuu succeeded to the 
Caliphate on the 24th September Bid. He caused all Greek works, that he 
could procure to be translated, and in particular the Almagest of Ploterny. 
Almagest is a compound of the Greek with a prefix of the Arabic article. 
{Enrycl. Mi'tiopohtana. Art. Aslron.) 

8 Abu Tayyib Siud-b- J Ali was a Jew converted to Islunr in the Caliphate 
of Maiuuu and was appointed his astronomer and superintendent of obser¬ 
vatories, 

8 Khalid-b - 1 Abdul Malik, A.H. 217 (832) a native of Men-. He is 
included among three astronomers who first among the Ayahs, instituted 
observations front tire fihaniroftsiyah observatory at Baghdad 

I bn ul ’AUt’lum A.H. 375 (A.D, 985), stood in great credit with Adhad 
ud dnulah, but finding himself ju less? estimation with his sou Sliamsud 
Daulab, he left the court but returned to Baghdad a year before his death. 
His astronomical tables were ce.lebrated not only in his own time but by 
later astronomers. 

II Muhammad b. jsbfr al Batumi (Albuteuius), a native of HarrSti and 
inhabitant of Rarjqa. His observations were begun in A.H, 264 (A.D. 877-8) 
and he continued tliem till A.H, 306. JSucy. Islam, i, 680, "rare of the 
greatest of Arab ’astronomers," (where details about his writings and 
achievement); lie died in 317 A.II, He was suniauied the Ptolemy of the 
Arabs. He corrected the determination of Ptolemy respecting the motion 
of the stars in longitude, ascertaining it to be one degree in 70 instead of 
100 years; modern observations make it one degree in 72 vests. He also 
determined very exactly' the eccentricity of the ecliptic and corrected the 
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hundred and sixty-two solar years have passed since 
Klnvajah 12 Nasir of Tus built another at Murai>ha near 
Tabriz and 155 is the age of that of Mirza Ulugh Beg u in 
Samarqand. 

Rasad ,signifies ‘watching’ in the'Arabic tongue and the 
watchers, therefore, are a body who, in a specially-adapted 
edifice, observe the movements of the stars and study their 
aspects. The results of their investigations and their dis¬ 
coveries regarding these sublime mysteries are tabulated 
and reduced to writing. This is called an astronomical 
table (zij). This word is an Arabicized form of the 
Persian, zik which means the threads that guide the 
embroiderers in weaving brocaded stuffs, bn the same way 
an astronomical table is a guide to the astronomer in recog¬ 
nising the conditions of the heavens, and the linear 
extensions and columns, in length and breadth, resemble 
these threads. It is said to be the Arabic rendering of zih 
from the frequent necessity of its use, which the intelligent 
will understand. Some maintain it to be Persian, signi- 

lengtli of the year, making it consist of 365 days, 5 hour-., 40 minutes, 
24 seconds, which is about 2 minutes short of 1ml 4 iniuuUs nearer the tiulli 
llinn hail been Riven by Ptolemy, fie also discovered the motion oi the 
apogee. 

111 jVa.w‘) u'ddhi is the surname ot Aim Ju'far Md. b. Muhammad-h-Hasan 
or Ilm Muhammad at 'fust, often (imply called IChwajaii NasiruMdin (A.II. 
597-G72), Ilulaku the Tartar chief placed him at the head of the philosophers 
and astronomers whom Ilia clemency had spared in the sack of Moslem 
towns, and gave him the administration of all tire colleges in his acquired 
dominions. The town of Maragha in A/aibayjiin was assigned to him ami 
lie was ordered to prepare the astronomical tallies which were termed 
Imperial (Rlkhau). [ Enc, I^laiu, iv. !)80, under al-Tusi.l 

10 Ulugh Beg, (name Muhammad Turglmi) horn 1393, died 1449 A T> , 
was the soil of Rliah llukli and grandson of Tamerlane. In 810 lie possessed 
the' government of some provinces of Khorasmi and lSIazanderan and in 812, 
that of Turkist.ui and Transoxania. lie, however, quickly abandoned politics 
and devoted huma-lf passionately to his favourite .studies. He desired that 
his tables should be scrupulously exact and procured Llie best instruments 
then available. These at this period, were of cxlranrdinaiy .sire. 'The obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic was observed in A.I). 995 with a quadrant of 15 cubits’ 
radius (21 feet 8 inches). The sextant of Aim Muhammad al Khojaiuli used 
in 992 had a radius of 40 cubits (57 feet 9 inches). The quadrant used by 
Ulugh Beg Lo determine the elevation of the pole al Satuarquud, was ns 
high as the summit of Si. Sophia at Constantinople (about 180 feel), The 
astronomical tables were first published in A.II. 841 (A.If. 1437). The ancient 
astronomy had produced only one catalogue of the fixed stars, that of 
Hipparchus. Ulugh lJeg, after an interval of sixteen centuries', produced 
the second. His observatory at Samarqand (begun in 1478 under (lie archi¬ 
tect Ali Qusliji), in its day was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
He corrected Ptolemy’s computations and compiled the Zij-i-Jadiil SuttBni. 
These tables became celebrated in Rurope— trails, by Ilvcle in 1005, by 
Ptedillot (prolegomena only) in 1847, and by Knohel ’ in 1917.“ With him 
the period of astronomical works in the Hast finishes.” Islam, iv 

994-996. J _ ’ 

For the compilation of Astronomical Tables bv Muslims (-/#), see line. 
I slain, 1. 498. 
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fyinn :i mason's rule, and as he, through its instrumentality 
determines the evenness -of a building, so an astronomer 
aims at accuracy by means of this astronomical table. 

Many men have left such compilations to chronicle 
their fame. Among these are the Canons of. 

1. Major tiir, Turk. 

There are two of litis family whom SedilloL terms the Beuou 
Amajuur, Ilammer-Piugslall makes them the same person 1ml adds 
another name Abut Qasim ‘Abdullah. According lo him, they were 
brothers, and the former was the author of Ike Canon called al Bcdia 
or “ihc Wonderful the latter of works on other astronomical tables 
with disputed titles. He appeals to <(tiole from the Fihrist and from 
Casiri who borrows from Ibu Jounis, but the Fihrist distinctly slates 
that Alm’l Hasan was the son not the brother of Ali b. Amajur. Jbn 
Jounis speaks of Abul Qasim also, and as a native oC Herat, The 
lieu on Amajur were astronomers of repute and made their observa¬ 
tions between the years 885 - 933 , leading the way lo important dis¬ 
coveries. (Sed p. xxxv ci seq). 

2 . Hipparchus. 

3. Ptoj.kmv. 

‘ 1 ., TyTUACIORAS. 

5. ZOROASTHU. 

6 . TmtON of Alexamuua. 

7. StiMAT THU (IrKKK, 

Another reading is Sabat but I cannot recognize nor trace the 
name satisfactorily. The epithet Yiniani inclines me to believe the 
name to lie that of a Greek astronomer in Islamic times. 

8 . TiniuT-b-QuRRAii b Ilarun was a native of Harran, of the 
Sal lean sect, and rose to eminence in medicine, mathematics and 
philosophy, born A. II. 221 (A.D. 836 ), died in A. II. 288 (A.D. 901 ). 
He was much favoured by tire Caliph al Muatadliid who kept him at 
Court as an astrologer. lie wiotc on the Spherics of Theodosius, and 
retranslated Euclid already turned into Arabic by Humiin-b-ishaq al 
Ibikti, He was also author of a work in Syriac on the Sabeau doc¬ 
trines and the customs and ceremonies of their adherents. Ibu Khali. 
D'Hcrb. Sedillol. p. xxv. cl seq. Tor a list of his works, see the 
Fihrist, p. 272 . 

0. IIukam 1). Sjnan (var. Shabau.) 

1 believe tire first name lo lie an error. The Fihrist mentions a 
son of Sinan with Lire patronymic Abul Hasan who is no doubt here 
meant. He was grandson of Thabit-b-Qitrrah, and named also Thabit 
Recording lo lVHorb. as well as Abul Hasan after his grandfather, 
(Sedillol). Equally proficient in astronomy with his grandfather, he 
was also a celebrated physician and practised in Baghdad, He wrote 
a history of his own time from about A.H. 290 to his death in 360 . 
Abul Fa raj speaks of it as an excellent work, bee also Jbn Khali. 
He blane. Vol. II, p. 289 and note 7 . His father Sinan the soli of 
Thabit-b-Qrmrrah, died at Baghdad A.H, 331 , They were both 
Harranians, the last representatives of ancient Greek learning through 
whom Greek sciences were communicated to the illiterate Arabs. 
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Sinan made a collection of meteorological ohset va Lions called the 
Kitab ul anna, compiled from ancient sources incorporated by 
AlbirunL in his Chronology, and thereby preserved to^us the, most 
complete I'aiapegina of the ancient Greek noild. See Albiruni, 
Cluonol, Saehau’s Transl. p. 427. 11 . 

10. TjlIlUT-b-MuSA. 

I. can find no such name. The Filirist gives Tliiibit-b-Ahusa, head 
of the Sabean sect in Harran. 

It. MniAMMAIJ-b-jABIK ai. Batta.vi. Seep. 3, note 11. 

12 . Ahmad-I)-'Aiu>uu.aii Jaev. 

Jaha is a copyist’s error for Habsli. He was one of A1 Matnun’s 
astronomers, and distinguished by the title of A1 Ilfisib or the 
Reckoner. He was employed by Murium at Siujar to observe the 
obliquity of the Ecliptic and to test the measurements of geometrical 
degrees, He compiled n set of tables by the Caliph's order. Ham. 
Purg., B. Ill, p. 260. Abul Faraj (ed. 1663, p. 247) says that he was 
the author of three Canons ; the first modelled on the Sindlritld, the 
second termed JMumlahan or Proven (after his return from his obser¬ 
vations) and the third the Lesser Canon, known as the ‘Shall’. 

13. Arm Rayiian. 

Abrt Rayhan-Muhamttrad-b-Ahnrad Albiruni, born 362, A. H. 
(A. D. 973), d. 440. (Ar. D. 1048), For further particulars 1 refer 
the reader to Sachau’s preface to the Indica and the Chronology of 
this famous savant. 

14. KHAMD-b-’ Abdul Malik. See p. 3, note 9. 

15. Y aii y A-b -Mansur . 

More correctly Yahya-b-Abi Mansur, was one of A1 Mhuuut’s 
most famous astronomers. Abul Faraj (p. 248), says that he was 
appointed by thaL Caliph to the Shnmmasiyah observatory at Baghdad 
arid to that of Mount Qasiun at Damascus. The Fihrist gives a list 
of his works (p. 275) and (p. 143) his genealogy and descendants who 
appear to have shared and augmented their father’s fame. He died 
about 833, (A. H. 218) in Mamuu’s expedition to Tarsus and was 
buried at Aleppo. Euc. Islam , iv. 1150. 

16. Hamid Marwarudi. 

This is doubtless, Abu Hamid, Ahmacl-b-Muhammad as Saghani. 
Saghau is a town near Marw. Ibn Khallikau’s derivation of 
Marwarrud will explain the difference in the titular adjectives of 
place. I transcribe De Shine, V. I, p, 50. “ Manoamidi means 
native of Manoarrud,, a well known city in Khorasan, built ou a river, 
in Persian ar-rud , and situated 40 parasaiigs from Manv as Sliahjau ; 
these are the tiuo Marius so frequently mentioned by poets : the word. 
8 hahjau is added to the name of the larger one from which also is 
derived the relative adjective Marwazi ; the word rud is joined to that 
of the other city in order to distinguish between them. Marwarud 
has for relative adjective Marwarrudi and Mcvnvazi, also, according 
to as Samaui.” Shahjau is, of course, Saghau. Abu Hamid was 
one of the first geometricians and astronomers of his time (d. 379, 
A. H. 898), and a maker of astrolabes at Baghdad and was employed 
to certify tlm correctness of the roval astronomical reports. Ham 
Purg. B. V. 313. 
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17. Mughithi. Perhaps, Muglmi tabulae astronoinicae suflfi- 
cientes, mentioned by Haji Khalifa, p. 568, Art. Zieli. 

18. Sharqi. (Var. Sharfi.) probably Abul Qasim as Saraqi of 
whom Casiri writes. ‘Abulcassam Alsaralci Aractensis (of Raqqa), 
Atrologke judiciariie et astronouike doctriua, uli etinin Tabularum et 
Spherre peritia baud ignobilis, inter familiarc-s atque intiiuos Saifel- 
daulali Ali-beu-Abdalla-bcn Haindan, per ea tempora Regis, habitus 
est, quibtiscumquc Scrmoncs Academicos frequcns couferebat (Saifel- 
claulalus Syrke Rex, anno Egine 356 obiit. (Sedillot, p. xlviii.) 

19. Abui, Wapa.-Ntjr.hani. Aii error for Buzjaui. Bu/.jan is a 
small town in the Nisabur district in the direction of Herat. He was 
born A. H. 328 (939) cl. 388 (998). In his 20th year he settled in 
Iraq. A list of his works will be found in the Fihrist, p. 283. Ham. 
Purg. B. V. 306. His Canon was termed “as Shamil.” Plis most 
important work was the Almagest, which contains the formulas of 
tangents and secants employed by Arab geometricians in the same 
manner as in trigonometrical calculations of the present day. In the 
time of A1 Battani, sines were substituted for chords. By the intro¬ 
duction of tangents he simplified and shortened the expression of 
circular ratios. His anticipation of the discoveries of T.yeho Brahe, 
may be seen in Seel. p. ix. Enc. Isl, i. 133, s.v. Abu-l-lVafa. 

20. Tint Jami’. (Pima contiuens) | 

21 . Thu Baugii. (Smnmum atlingens) > Kyalmshyar, 

22. Till? ’Adiiaih. I 

Kushyar-b-Kenan al Hanbali, wrote three Canons, according 

to Haji Khalifa. Two were the Jami’ and the SaH' (Baligh is how¬ 
ever confirmed by D’Herb clot, art. Zig). These works were on stellar 
computations, on almanacs, the motions of the heavenly bodies and 
their number, supported by geometrical proofs. His compendium 
(mujmal) summarises their contents (p. 564.) The Jami' is again 
mentioned lower down as a work in 85 chapters applied by the author 
to rectify or elucidate the Persian era. He added to it a supplement 
in illustration of each chapter of the Jami', The third Canon is called 
simply Zij. Kvshyar translated into Persian by Md-b-’Umar-b-Abi 
Talib at Tabrizi. This was probably dedicated to Adhad ud Daulah 
Alp Arslan, lord of Khurasan, who had condescended to accept this 
title from his creature the feeble Qiiim bi amri llali at Baghdad. 
Hence, I conjecture, the name Adhacli. 

23. Sur.A ymaN- b-M uh aaimad. Untraceable. This name does not 
occur in one of the MSS. of the Ain. 

24. Abu Hamid Ansari. i 

The only descendant of the Ansars that I can find among the 

astronomers is Ibn us Shatir. d. 777 A. Id. (1375) ; the name was 
Alaitddm, patronymic not given, See Haj. Khal. pp. 557, 566. It 
is possible that the celebrated Abu Hamid al Ghazzali may be meant 

25. vSafaih. Evidently the name of a Canon and not of Its 
author. 

26. Aeui, Far.ah ShirSzi. 

27. Majmuci’. Apparently the name of a Canon mentioned by 
H&jt Khalifa, auctore Ibn Shari’, collecta de astrologia judiciaria. 

28. MuKHTdR auct. Shaikh Abu Mansur Sulaiman b. al Husain- 
b-Bardowaih. Another work of the same name (Dilcctus e libris 
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eleelioiiis dierum, aslndogica.) v\ns composed 1 >\ iho physician Abu 
Na:U' Yahya b. Jarir at Takriti for Sadie! ud Daulali Aluil Ghanaim 
Karim. 

29. Amu, Hasan Tusi. This name occurs in the Fihrist (|). 71) 
as that of a scholar learned in tribal history and poetry. A son of 
the same name is mentioned as a distinguished doctor, but there is no 
notice uf his astronomical knowledge. 

30. AlIMAI)-b-IsriYQ SARAKIIvSI. 

The name of Tshaij does not occur in the genealogy of any 
Saraklisi that I can discover, The text probably refers to Aluuad-b- 
Md. b. at Tayyib, Ihe well known preceptor of the Caliph ill 
Mualadhid by whom lie was put to death in A. H. 286 (899) for 
revealing" his pupil’s confidences. D’llcrb. states that he w’role on the 
Eisugacgc of Porphirius, and Albiruni (Chronology) mentions him 
as an astrologer and cites a prophecy of his where lie speaks of the 
conjunction of Saturn and Mars in the sign of Cancer, 

31. Giiarari. Probably A1 I'aaari. Abu Ishaq Ibrahim-b-IIabib 
the earliest maker of astrolabes among Lire Arabs, who was the author 
of a canon and several astronomical works. Fihrist, p. 273, date not 
given. 

32. An Haruni . 

It is difficult in such bald mention of names, where so many are 
alike, to be sure of the correctness of allusion. This is, probably, 
I-Iarun-b-al Munajjim, an astrologer, native of Baghdad and mi 
accomplished scholar. His great grandfather was astrologer to the 
Caliph al-Mansur and his son Yahya served al FadliL-b-Sahl in the 
same capacity, died A. H. 288 (901). Ibn Khali. IV, p. 605. 

33. Adavar. i Kirain (Cycles of conjunctions) the name of a 
Canon whose author I cannot discover. 

34. YAKun-b-TSus. 

I may safely hazard the eniendaliou Tariq for Thus. This astro¬ 
nomer is mentioned by Albiruni. Plain. Purg. gives his dale A. 11. 
2 IS (833) and a list of his works apparently copied from the Fihrist, 
p. 278. 

35. Kiiwarazmi. 

Muhammad-b-Musa, by command of al Mfunuu, compiled an 
abridgement of the Sindlrind ( Siddhania ) ; better known as a mathe¬ 
matician than as astronomer—sec Sedillol, 1. xvi. He was I be author 
of a Canon according to the Fihrist, p. 274. Enc. 1st, ii. 912. 

36. Yustjfi. The secretary of Al Mfunuu, Abut Tayyib-b- 
’Abdillah is the only name I discover in this relative form. The Fihrist, 
(p. 123) mentions no astronomical works of his. Perhaps, Yusuf-b- 
Ali Tliatta (1043) or Ibn Yusuf al Massisi may he meant: the text is 
too vague to determine accurately. 

37. Waft— the work of Ulugh Beg "fi Mmuafi ul aamfd mi 
Najumiya” (de transtilibns operationum astronomicariun) is the only 
title approaching that of the text that I discover. 

38. Jatjzharayn—J auzliar the Arabic form of Gauzlmr, is the 
head and tail of Draco. The two points in the Kcliptie which mark 
its intersection by the orbit of a planet in ascent and descent, are 
called its Nodes or two Jauzhats—(Istilabat ul Punom) There is a 
Canon called Fi Maqarwam al Juzhar de inotu vero capitis et caudm 
draconis, by Shaikh Ibn ul Qadir al Barallusi—see Haj-Khall, p. 501, 
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39. Sama’ani. D’Herbelot mentions under this surname Abu 
Saacl Abdul Karim Muhammad, the author of a work on Mathematics 
entitled A dab ft isliindl il Hiscib. A. H. 506—62. The F'ihrist p. 244, 
records another Samaan as a commentator on the Canon o£ Ptolemy, 
and a third Ibn Samaan, the slave of Abu Mashar, and author of an 
astronomical work. 

40. Ihn Satira. 

The variants of this name suggest its doubtful orthography. Ibn 
Abi Salim i is mentioned by Ham. Ihirg. as an astrologer of Baghdad 
whose predictions were foitunate. He lived in the latter half of the 
century, 132—232, (749—846) the most brilliant period in the annals 
of Arab literature. 

41. Amu. F/vnnx Mashaixaii, incorrectly Mashada in the text. 
—Born in A1 Mansur’s reign, he lived to that of A1 Mamiin. His 
name "What God wills” is simply a rendering of the Hebrew Misclia. 
The Fihrist calls him Ibn Atlira and notes his voluminous writings, 
copied by Ham, Purg. B. III. 257. 

42. ’Aasimx— untraccable. 

43. TvAbir of Abu Ma’shar— a native of Balkh, a contem¬ 
porary and envious rival of A1 Kindi.—At first a iraditianisl, he did 
not begin the study of astronomy till after the age of 47. He died 
at Wasit exceeding the age of 100, A. H. 272, (885)—An astronomer 
and astrologer of great renown. In the latter capacity, lie paid the 
penalty of success in a prediction by receiving a flogging at the 
command of A1 Musta’iu ; upon which his epigram is recorded. "I 
hit and got hit.” Thirty-three of his works arc named in the Filirist, 
p. 277. He was known in Europe as Albania,ser and his works 
translated into Latin, see Sachau’s Albiruni (Chronol.) p. 375,—also 
i-Iaj. Klial, art. zij. 

44. SiNn-b-’Au. Sec note, p. 3. 

45. Ibn Aai,am. See note p. 3. 

46. Sihiir.yar.In. 

This Canon occurs in Albiruni (Chronol.) with the addition of 
the word Shah.—Sacliau confesses his ignorance of it. flaj. Klial. 
gives a Canon called Shahryar which is well-known—translated into 
Arabic by At Tatnimi from the Persian. Fihrist, 244, v„ also Sachau’s 
preface to Albiruni’s India , p. xxx. 

47. ArkA^id. —In Albiruni called ‘‘the days of Arkand.” The 
more correct form according to keinaud, Meinoiie sur l Indo, p. 322," 
would, be the Sanskrit Ahargana —See Sachau’s - note p. 375 of 
Albiruni’s Chronol. from which I quote. 

Albiruni made a new edition of the Days of Arkand, putting into 
clearer words and more idiomatic Arabic, the then existing transla¬ 
tion which followed loo closely the Sanskrit original. 

48. Ibn Sufi. 

Al Shaikh Md. b. Abil Path as Sufi al Misri wrote an epitome 
of the Canon of Ulugh Beg with additional tables and notes. It 
was with reference to this epitome that tlie work of Al Barallusi, 
Bikini nl Fakr Ji Hall is Shams Wal Qamr was written, of which 
the Jauzhar, one of its three parts, is alluded to in 38, 

, 49. SiiHAiAN Kashi, 

•i 

3 
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Sehelan, Sehilan or Ibn Sehilan according lo D’Hcrbelot was tire 
name of the Minister of Sultan ud Daulah of the Buyide family, 
whose enmity with his brother Muslirafucl Doulah was due to the 
policy or personal feeling of that statesman. A canon might have 
been published under his patronage and name. 

50. Ahwazi. D’HerbeloL alludes to several authors under this 
name ; one a commentator oil Tinclid. The Fihrist names Md-b-Ishaq 
al Ahwazi, without date. He appears to have written on agriculture 
and architecture. 

51. Tiie ‘Urtjs op Ann Jafar Busiianji. 


Bushanj, according to Yaqut (Mu jam il Bui dan) is a small town 
about 40 miles from Herat, which 1 1 as given birth to some eminent 
scholars, but I can find no astronomer among them. 

52. Abui, Path-—S haikh Abul Path as Sufi who amended, the 
tables termed Samarqandi. Haji Khal, 566, III. 

53. A’icicaix Raiiim— un trace able. 

54. Masaudi. —The Canon Masudicus is extant in 4 good 
copies in Kuropean libraries, and waits for the combination of two 
scholars, an astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for flic purpose 
of an addition and translation, v. Saclruu, pref, to Alheruni’s India, 
p. xvi. Enc. Islam, iii. 403. 

55. Muatabar of Sanjari. The surname of Abul Fath 
Abditr Rahman, called the treasurer ; he was a slave of Greek origin, 
in the service of A’li al Kliazin al Marwa/.i and much in his favour, 
On the completion of his Canon, the Sultan San jar sent him a 
thousand dinars which he returned. Haj. Klial. III. 564. 

56. Wajiz-i-MuATAbar is doubtless, as its name imports, an 
epitome of the foregoing. 

57. _ Ahmad Abdul Jalil Sanjari, author of two treatises on 
stellar influences. D’Herbelot mentions him as an astrologer of note, 
but adds no particulars. 

58. Muhammad IIasib Tabari. 

Unlraceable. 


59. 'Adani. 

60. Tayeasani. 

61. Asabai. 

62. Kirmani, 


These arc names of tables which I do 
not find mentioned. By tlic term Taylasau 
is meant a paradigm showing astronomical 
calculations, in the shape of half an oblong 
quadrangular field divided by a diagonal. 
It is named after the form of the Scarf 
(Taylasan) worn by learned men in the 
Fast. A model will be found in Albiruni’s 
Chronology. (Sacliau), p. 133. 


63. Sultan ’Ai ( i Khwarazmi. Ali, Shah-b-MdT-il Qasim com¬ 
monly known as 'Alauddin Al Khwarazmi, the author of a Canon 
called ShcLhi —the royal ; also of a Persian epitome from the Flkhaui 
Tables, called the Umdat id Elkhaiiiya. Haj. Khal. p, 565, III 

64. Fakhir j Ali Nasabi. 

The variants indicate a corrupt reading—untraeeable, 

65. Ti-ie 'Alai of Shirwani. Fariduddin Abul Hasan Ali-b-il 
ivarini as Shirwani, known as Al Fahhad, eminent among’ the later 
sistioiiotneis* the author of several canons besides the one mentioned 
*~~See Haj. Khal. p. 567, in two places, 
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There are two other Canons called J Alai } II. K. 556-7, 

66. Raiiiri —var. Zahidi— untraceablc. 

67. Mustavvfi— mentioned bj- Haj. Klial. without author’s 
name.. 

68. Mtjntakiiab (Selectus) of Yazdi. 

69. Anu Raza Yazdi, 

Yazd is a town between Naysabur and Shiiaz. I find no tecord 
of eiLlier the canon or the astronomer. 

70. Kaydurah. 

71. IKULI. 

A1 Iklil is the 17th Lunar Station—three stars in the head of 
Scorpio. 1 infer from the absence of any mention of such astronomers 
that these canons are named after stais. I can learn nothing of 
Kaydurah. 

72. Nasiiu —perhaps called after Nclsimd-Daulah-b-Hanidan, 
temp. Mutii billali, A.H.. 334. (946 A D.) 

73. Mulakiiiciias. (Summarium). 

74. Dasi'ur. Dasiur ul Awl fi Tashih if Jaclwal —a Persian com¬ 
mentary by Malimud-b-Mahd.-b-Kadhizada (known a.s Mericm Chelebi, 
in H. K. and D’Heib.) of the Canon of Ulugh Beg. See H. K. p. 560, 
III, and Sedillot, civ. I, 

75. Murakkab. (Compositus). 

76. Miklamaii. (Calamarium). 

77. ’Asa. (Baculas) 

78. SiiatsalAH. Var. Sashlalah. 

79. Hasil. (Conimodum). 

SO. Kiiatai. A name of N. China: its people possessed an 
Astronomical Calendar in common with the Aighur Tribe, v. D’Herb. 
Art. Igur, 

81. Day:, am i. 

This is a bare list of tables of whose authors there is no certain 
record. Two of them, Khatai and Daylani point to the countries 
where they were in vogue. Kublai IChan the brother of Huldku after 
his conquest of China, introduced into the Celestial Empire the astro¬ 
nomical learning of Baghdad, and Cocheon-king in 1280, received 
the tables of Ibn Yunas from the hands of the Persian Jamaluddin. 
For the extent of Chinese science at this time, see Sedillot. ci. L 

82. 7.1x7 frad, (Simplex) of Md.-Ij-Ayyub. 

This Canon is in Ii. K. without the author’s name. 

83. Kamil (Integer) of Aim Rashid. 

There is a commentary of the Shamil of al Buzjani by Hasan-b- 
Alj al qumnati, entitled the Kamil, mentioned in H. K. p. ,565. III. 

84. FvLKHANT. 

There are the tables of Nasimddin Tusi. 

85.. Jamsiiidi. Ghiyathuddin Jamslrid together with the astro¬ 
nomer known as Kadhizadah, assisted Ulugh Beg in the preparation 
of his Canon. The former died during the beginning of the work, 
the latter before its completion. H. K. 559, D’Herbclot (Art. zig, 
Uliog. Beg.) reverses this order and asserts that Jamslrid finished it. 
I suspect that he has coined and mistaken the sense of H. K, 

t ft i L 
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86 . Gxtroani. Another name for the Canon of Ulugh Beg. 
See Sed. p. cxix. 

Whatever they set down, year by year from ail astro¬ 
nomical table, as to the particular motions and individual 
positions oj ihc heavenly bodies, they call an Almanac. It 
embodies, in fact, the diurnal progression of a planet from 
its first entrance into Aries to a determinate point ill the 
ecliptic, in succession, and is in Hindi called pat rah, 'The 
Indian sage considers astronomy to be inspired by divine 
intelligences. A mortal endowed with purity of nature, 
disposed to meditation, with accordant harmony of conduct, 
transported in soul beyond the restraints of sense and 
matter, may attain to such an elevation that earthly and 
divine forms, whether as universals or particularized, in the 
sublime or nethermost regions, future or past, are con¬ 
ceived in his mind. From kindliness of disposition and in 
tlie interests of science they impart their knowledge to 
enquirers of auspicious character, who commit their lessons 
to writing, and this writing they term Siddhdnt. Nine 
such books are still extant; the Brahm-Siddhcml, the Suraj- 
Siddhdnt, the Som-Siddhdnt, the Brahaspat-Siddhdnl, 
inspired by Braluna, the sun, moon, and Jupiter respec¬ 
tively. Their origin is referied to immemorial time and 
they are held in great veneration, 'especially the first two. 
The Garg-Siddiianl, 14 tlie Naracl-Siddliant, the Parasar- 
Siddliant, the Pulast-Siddhant, the Bashista-Siddhant,— 
these five they ascribe to an earthly source. The unenlight¬ 
ened may loosen the tongue of reproval and imagine that 
these mysteries acquired by observation of Stellar move¬ 
ments, have been kept secret and revealed only in suck a 
way as to ensure the gratitude of reverential hearts, but the 
keen-sighted and just observer will, nevertheless, nol refuse 
his assent, the more especially as men of innate excellence 
and outward respectability of character have for myriads 
of years transmitted a uniform tradition. 

11 These last are named after five celebrated Rishis or Munis, The anti¬ 
quity of_Indian astronomy is a matter of dispute among the learned. The 
curious inquirer may refer to tlie 8lh Vol. of the Asiatic Researches where 
Mr. Bentley reduces its age, maintained by Monsieur Baillv to dale back to 
the commencement of the Kali Vug, 3102 B.C.—to within, a few hundred 
years, and fixes the date of the Sdrai-Siddhaut—Lhe most ancient astronomical 
treatise of the Hindus and professed to have been inspired by divine i evolu¬ 
tion. 2,564,899 years ago,—to 1038 of our era. Mr. Bentley is ill turn learnedly 
answered by a writer in the Edinburgh Review for July 1807. Sir W, Jones’ 
essay on the Chronology o£ the Hindus may be read in conjunction with 
the preceding papers, v. Alb. India, Chap. XIV, where the names of the 
Sidfiants and their sources are differently given. 
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Among all nations the Nychthemeron 15 is the measure 
of time and this in two aspects, firstly, Natural, as in Turan 
and the West, from noon to noon, or as in China and 
Chinese Tartary" 1 from midnight to midnight; but the 
icckoning from sunset to sunset more universally prevails. 
According to the Hindu sages, in Jagmot 17 -—the eastern 
extremity of the globe, tlmy reckon it from sunrise to sun¬ 
rise ; in Rutnak—the extreme west, from sunset to sunset; 
in Cejfion, the extreme south, from midnight to midnight 
and the same computation obtains in Delhi : in Siddhapur, 
the extreme north, from noon to noon. Secondly, the 
Equated also called Artificial, which consists of a complete 
revolution of the celestial sphere measured by the sun’s 
course in the ecliptic. For facility of calculation, they take 
the whole period of the sun’s revolution and divide equally 
the days thereof and consider the fractional remainder as 
the mean of each day, but as the duration of the revolu¬ 
tions is found to vary, a difference between the natural and 
artificial day arises. The tables of Al-Battani assume it 
as 59 minutes, 8 seconds, 8 thirds, 46 fourths, 5G fifths and 
14 sixths. Those of Elkhani make the minutes and seconds 
the same, hut have. 19 thirds, 44 fourths, 10 fifths and 37 
sixths. The recent Gurgani tables agree with the Khwajah' 8 
up to the thirds, but give 37 fourths, and 4 3 fifths. Ptolemy 
in the Almagest accords in minutes and seconds, but sets 
down 17 thirds, 13 fourths, 12 fifths and 31 sixths, In the 
same way ancient tables record discrepancies, which doubt¬ 
less arise from varying knowledge and difference of instru¬ 
ments. The cycle of the year and the seasons depend upon 
the sun. From the time of his quitting one determinate 
point till his return to it, they reckon as one year. The 
period that he remains in one sign is a solar month. The 


18 This term lor the twenty-four hours of light and darkness was used 
by the later Greeks and occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 25, Its precision of meaning 
commends its use which Sachau has adopted. 

18 Uiglitir is the uiame of a Chaghtai tribe eponymously applied to this 
country, "see ll’IIcrb. Art. Igur and the observations thereon Vol. IV, p. 300. 

17 Cf. Albjrdni's India, Edit. Sachau, p. 133, Chap. XXVI. This word 
should be “Jatnkdl,” Albiruni quotes from the Siddhavta. 'l'hc 4 cardinal 
points mentioned are given as the names of 4 large towns—the globe is 
described a spheroid, half lartd, half water : the mountain Mini occupies the 
centre, through which the Equator (Nctlltash) passes. Tlie Northern half of 
the mountain is the abode of angelic spirits, Lliti southern that of Daityas 
and Nags and is therefore called Dailantar. When the sun is in the tuedidmn 
of Merit, it is midday at Jainkdt, midnight at Riutiak and evening at Sid dp dr. 
The latter name is spelt by Abiruni with a double £?. See a map of this 1 
peculiar geographical system prefixed, to Gladwin’s translation of the Ain 
and in Blachmamt’s text edition, following IJiO preface. 
la Nasfrti’ddm 'Jrtisi, author of the Elkhani tables 
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interval of the moon’s departure from a given position Lo its 
return tliereto with the sun in conjunction or opposition or 
the like, is a lunar month. And since twelve lunations 
are nearly' 9 equal Lo one annual revolution of the .sun, they 
are called a lunar year. Thus both the year and the mouth 
are solar and lunar : and each of these two is Natural when 
the planetary revolutions are regarded and not the computa¬ 
tion of days, and Equated when the computation is in days 
and not in the time of revolution. The Hindu sage divides 
the 3 ’ear, like the month, into four parts, allotting a parti¬ 
cular purpose to each. Having now given a short account 
of the night, the day, the year and the month which form 
the basis of chronological notation, we herein set down .some¬ 
what of the ancient eras to complete our exposition. 

A note on Islamic astronomy (compiled from the 
Encyclopaedia oj Islam, i. 497-501.) For the Muslims, as 
for the Greeks, astronomy only aims at studying the 
apparent movements of the stars and giving a geometrical 
representation of them; it comprises therefore what we call 
spherical astronomy and the “theory of the instruments”. 

, . . The sum total of tlxe practical knowledge necessary for 
determining by calculation or instruments the hours of day 
and night, having especially in view the fixing of the times 
of the live canonical prayers in the mosques, is called ’ilm a! 
maxvaqit or science of the fixed times. In the beginning of 
Islam the Arabs already possessed some knowledge of prac¬ 
tical astronomy. . . . But it was onH in the 2nd century of 
the Hijra (= 8th century A.D.) that the scientific study of 
astronomy was entered on, under the influence of two Indian 
books : the Brahmci-sphuia-Siddh ant a of Brahmagupta (628) 
which was brought to the Court at Baghdad in 771 and was 
used as a model in Arabic by Ibrahim b. Habib al Fazari 
and Yaqub b. Tariq; and the treatise of Aryabhatta com¬ 
posed in 500, from which Abul-Hasan al Ahwazi derived 
his tables of the planetary movements. . . , 

To these selections from Indian books there was soon 
added tire Arabic translation of the Pahlavi tables entitled 
Zik-i-shatroayar ( c ‘royal astronomical tables”) compiled in 


15 A synodical month, the interval between two conjunctions of the sun 
and moon, is, 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. It was founded on the most obvious determi¬ 
nation of the moon's course and and furnished the original month of the 
Greeks, which was taken in round numbers at 30 days. By combining the 
course of the sun with that of the moon, tlie tropical yeai was assumed at a 
rough computation to consist of 12 imations or 360 days. See Astron. of the 
Ancients by Pewis, p. 16. 
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the last period of the Sassanian empire; but about the 11th 
century A.I). they ceased to be used. 

The Greek influence was the last in order of time, but 
first in order of importance. It introduced into Muslim 
astronomy tIre geometrical representation of the celestial 
movement. The first (and unsatisfactory) Arabic transla¬ 
tion of the Almagest elates from about 800 A.D.; it was 
followed by two other versions much superior (in 828 and 
c. 850.) Translations of oilier Greek works on astronomy", 
esp. Tables were made laLcr in large numbers. 

(The auihoi of the above account, Signior C. A. Nallino, lias 
treated tlic subject much more fully in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, xii, 94-101, under "Sun Moon and Stars”. 

—[/. Saikar.] 


KRA OF THE HINDUS 

The creation of Brahma is taken as its commencement 
and each of his days is an epoch. They assert that when 
70 kaips are completed, each- consisting of 4 Yugs 20 and the 
total of lltc.se being 4,320,000 veais, a Maim appears. He 
i.s the offspring of the volition of Brahma and his co-operator 
in the creation. In each of his days fourteen successive 
Mauus arise. At this time which is the beginning of the 
51 st year of the age of Bralmia, there have been six Manus, 
and of the seventh, 27 kcilps have elapsed, and three Yugs 
of the 28th, and of the fourth Yug, 4,700 years. In the 
beginning of the present Yug, Raja Judliishthira con¬ 
quered the universe and being at the completion of an epoch, 
constituted his own reign an era and since that time to the 
present which is the foitieth of the Divine era, 4,606 years 
have elapsed. It continued in observance 3,044 years, 
After him Rikramiijit 21 reckoned from his own accession to 


n Vis., the Satya or Krita, TrctS, IHviipav and Kali; the first comprises 
1,728,000 years; the second, 1,296,000, the third, 864,000, the fourth, 432,000— 
being a total of -1,320,000. For Hindu Cosmogony and Cosmology, Hastings’s 
Enc'yclo. of Religion, iv. 155-161 (H. Jacobi) and Hindu Calendar, ibid., v. 
870 (Hopkins.) The best and most detailed practical table is Swami-Kanun 
Fillai’s Indian Eplu metis, 7vols. (1922), which supersedes all • earlier, and 
smaller works, but it covers only 700—1909 A.D. [J. Sarkar,] 

The fits! is Svayambliuva (as sprang from Svayam-bliu, the self-existent,) 
the author of the famous Code: the next five are Svarochesha, TJttaran, 
Tomasa, Raivala, Chakshuslut; the seventh is called Vaivasvala, or the Siui- 
horn and is the Maun of the present period,-—conjectured to be Noah, as the 
first is thought to be Adam.—*Prmsep’s Useful Tables. 

*" This era to which the luni-solar system is exclusively adapted is called 
Sanvai, Vnlg, Samhat. It began when 2044 years of the Kali Yug had 
elapsed, i.e., 57 years before Christ, so that if any year, say 4925 of the Kali 
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the throne and thus in some measure gave relief Lo mankind. 
He reigned 135 years. In this year 1652 years have since 
then gone by. They relate that a j'outh named Salbahan, 22 
was victorious through some supernatural agency and took 
the Raja prisoner on the field of battle. Since the captive 
was not deserving- of death, he treated him with considera¬ 
tion and asked him if he had any request to make. He 
replied that though all his desire was centred in retirement 
from the world and in the worship of the one Supreme 
Creator, he .still retained the wish that his era might not 
be obliterated from the records of Lhe age. It is said that 
the boon was granted, and although he introduced his own 
era, he did not interfere with the observance of the other. 
Since this era, 1517 years have expired, and they believe 
that it will continue in use for .18,000 years more, after 
which Raja Rijiyabhinandan will institute a new era from 
his own reign which will last .10,000 years. Then Ntiga 
Arjun will come lo the throne and promulgate another era 
which will continue for 100,000 years, after which Kalld, 23 
whom they regard as an avalar, will establish a fresh era 
to last 821 years. These six are considered the principal 
eras and are called Saka, for there were many epochs and 
each termed “Sanpat.” 24 After the invasion of Salbahan, 
the era of Bikramajit was changed from “Saka” to 
“Sanpat.” After the expiration oj these six, the Sat 25 Yug 
will re-conimence and a new epoch be instituted. 

The Hindu astronomers regard the months and years 
as of four kinds—1st, “Saurmas, ” which is the stin’s con¬ 
tinuance in one sign of the Zodiac, and such a year consists 


be proposed and the last expired year of Vikrainaditya he required, 
subhead 3044 there trout and the result, 1881, is (lie year sought. To convert 
Samvat into Christian years, subtract, 57; unless they are less than 58 in 
which case deduct the amount from 58 and the result will be the dale B.O. 
This era is in general use throughout Hindustan properly so called.— UscJhI 
Tables, Part II, p. 36. 

23 Siilivahan, a mythological prince of Deccan who opposed Vikrainudityu 
raja of Ujjaiu. I-fis capital was Pratishthnna on the Godaveri. The Sakd 
era, dates from his" birth and commences on the 1st Bysaliji, 3179. K. Y. 
which fell on Monday, 14th March, 78 A.D. Julian style.— Ibid. p. 32. 

23 Vishnu, in his_future capacity of destroyer of the wicked and liberator 
of the World. This is to constitute the tenth and last avatar and is to take 
place at the end of (he four yiigs. He is to re-appear as a Brahman, in the 
town of Sambhal, in the family of Vishnu Sarntd. 

2,1 Properly ‘Sanwat,’ Scikd signifies an era or epoch and is generally 
applied to that oi Salivdhan, 

33 The text is here in error. The full stop after ast nullifies the sense, 
It Should be omitted together with the alif of Sst. The sentence is then 
complete and_ Uie_ meaning obvious and consistent. Sat is the ordinary 
Persian transliteration of the Sanskrit satya. 
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of 305 days, 15 ghai is , H 30 pals, and 22*4 bipeds; 2nd, 
“CLiaudrarnas,” which is computed from the first day of 
the moon’s increase to the night of the new moon. This 
year is of 351 days, 22 gliatis v and one ‘pal.’ The begin¬ 
ning of the year is reckoned from the entiy of the sun into 
Aries. This month consists of 30 lunar days ( tiihi ). Bath 
twelve degrees of the moon’s course, reckoning from its 
dcpartuie from conjunction 28 with the sun is a liLhi ; and 
fiom the slowness or speed of the moon’s progress there is 
a difference in the number of gharis from a maximum of 
05 to a minimum of 54. The first, tiihi is called Pariwa ; 
the second Duj; the third Ti j; tlie fourth Chautli; the fifth 
Pauehaniiu; the sixth Chhath; the seventh Saptamin ; the 
eighth Ashtamin; the ninth Namnia; the tenth Dasmin ; 
the eleventh Bkudasi; the twelfth Duiidasi; the thirteenth 
Tirudasi; the fourteenth Chaudas; the fifteenth Puranmasi; 
and from the lfith to the 29th, they use the same names 
up to the 14th. The 30th is called Aniawas. From Pariwa 
the 1st to the 15th they call Shulda-pachch, and the other 
half Kishna-pachcli. Some begin the month from the 1st 
of Kislma-pachch. In their ephemerides generally the 
year is solar and the month lunar. 

And since the lunar year is less than the solar by ten 
days, 53 gharis 29 pals and 22 pf bipals, on the calculation 
of a mean rate of motion of the situ and moon, the difference, 
after 2 years, 8 months, 15 days and 3 gharis, would 
amount to one mouth, and according to the reckoning in 
the ephemeris would occur in not more than 3 years or in 
less than 2 years and one month. According lo the first 
calculation, Ihcre is this difference in every twelve months 
and in such a year they reckon one month twice : according 
to the latter system, in every solar month when there are 
two conjunctions, 29 and this must necessarily occur between 


50 A filiafi is 24 murates, a pal 24 seconds, a bipal, a second This would 
give 0 hums, 12 minutes and 21% seconds, whereas atcording (o mu cah/ula- 
lion, it should he 5 hours, 4H m 47',/ s _ very nearly. 

*■' This minus Uie pal is our calculation exactly. 

aa 1'he year commences at the true instant of conjunction with the sun 
and moon, that is on. the new moon which immediately precedes the begin¬ 
ning of the solar year, falling, somewhere within the 30 or 3t days of the 
solar month Chmlui The day of conjunction {amcivatyS) is the last day of 
the expixed month; the first of the new month being the day niter conjunc¬ 
tion. The tllhis are computed according lo apparent time, yet registered in 
civil lime. For the oompieliensjon, of this perplexing notation I refer the 
reader to the Uccjnl Tablet, fail II, p, 24. 

s ” Whan two new moons fall within oue solar month, die name of the 
t oiresponding- lunar month ip repeated, the year being then intercalary or 

3 
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Chait and Kuar (iisvui) and docs not go beyond these .seven 
months. They term this in l ere alary month Adhik (added), 
vulgarby called Launch 

The third kind of month is Sawan Mas. They fix its 
commencement at any clay they please : it. is completed in 
thiity days. The year is 860 days. 

The fourth, JSTaelihattar, is reckoned from the time the 
mocm quits any mansion to her return thereto. This 
month consists of 87 days and the year of 824. 

The number of the seasons is, with them, six 30 and 
each they call Riiu. The period that the sun remains in Pisces 
and Aries, they term B as ant : this is the tempetate season : 
when in Taurus and Gemini, Girekham, the hot season; in 
Cancer and Leo, Barkha, the rainy season; in Virgo and 
Lihra, Sard, the close of the rainy season and the beginning 
of winter; in Scorpio and Sagittarius, IJemanl, winter; in 
Capricornus and Aquarius, Shislua, the season between 
winter and spring. 

They divide the year likewise into three parts : to each 
they give the name of Kdl, beginning from Pliagun. They 
call the four hot months Dhitpkal; the four raiujr months 
Barkhakal and the four cold months Sitkdl. Throughout 
the cultivable area of Hindustan, there arc but three 
seasons. Pisces, Aries, Taurus and Gemini am the 
summer; Cancer, Leo, Vi’-go, Libra, the rains; Scorpio’, 
Sagittarius. Capricornus and Aquarius, the winter, The 
solar year they divide into two parts. The bust beginning 
with Aries to the extreme of Virgo they term Utlargol, 
which is the sun’s progress to the north of the Equator, 
and from the beginning of Libra to the extreme of Pisces, 
Daklihangol, the sun’s course to the south of the Equator. 
Also from the first of Capricorn to .the end of Gemini, they 
call Uttarayan, the sun’s northern declination (the summer 
solstice) : and from the 1st of Cancer to the end of Sagitta¬ 
rius Dachchhanayan, or the sun’s southern declination (the 
winter solstice). Many events, occurring in the first of 
these divisions, especially death, are deemed fortunate. 

The Nycthemeron they divide into 60 equal parts and 
to each they give the name of gkatis , more commonly ghari. 
Each ghari is subdivided into the same number of parts, 

containing 13 months. The two months of tlie same name are distinguished 
hy the terms adhiket (added) and nlja (proper or ordinary). U, T. p. 23. 

Of two sideieat months each, the succession of which is always the 
same : but the vicissitudes of climate in them will depend upon the position 
of the equinoctial colnre_ U , T. II, 18, 
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eacli of which they call pal. In the same way they appor¬ 
tion the pal, and each part they term nari and also bipal. 
Each nari is equal to six respirations of a man of an equable 
temperament, undisturbed by running, the emotions of 
anger and the like. 

A man in good health respires 800 Limes in the space 
of one ghari, and 21,000 times in a Ntmthemcrou. Some 
affirm that the breath which is respired, the}r term Stt’ds 
and that which is inspired Pars rods, and both together they 
called a pardn. Six pardns make a pal, and 00 pals a glia'll. 
An astronomical hour which is the 24th part of a Nycthe- 
meron is equal to 2j4 gharis. Each night and each daj^ is 
again divided into 4 parts, each of which is called a pakr, 
but these are not all equal. 

The Khatdi era. 

They reckon from the creation of the world, which in 
their belief took place 8,884 Wans and 00 years previous 
to the present date. Each Wan is 10,000 years. They 
believe that the duration of the world will be 300,000 
Wans —according to some 300,000. They employ the 
natural solar year and the natural lunar month. They 
begin tlie year from the sun’s mid passage through 
Aquarius. Muliiucldin 31 Maghrebi places it at the IGfcli 
degree, others between the 1.0th and 18th. They divide 
the Nyctliemeron into 12 Chdghs. Each of which is sub¬ 
divided into 8 Kelts, and to evey one of these they give a 
different name. 

They divide the Nyctliemeron also into Feucks. For 
this computation of time the})' have three cycles, viz., 
Shdng Wan, Jung Wan , and Khd Wan, each comprising 
00 years and each year of the cycle is defined by a double^ 

31 He was a distinguished philosopher and mathematician in the service 
of the SuHan of Aleppo. Sunianied al Mughrebi from his having been 
educated in Spain and Africa, associated in A. II. G58 with Nask-u’ddiu Tust 
in the superintendence of the observatory at MurSgho, and shared in the 
composition of the JUkhani tables. D’Herbelot, See I)’Herb. (Vol, IV. p._ 42.) 
on this nomenclature and his tables of the cycles, h'or Chinese era, Hastings’ 
Ency., iii. 82. 

39 The word badu may also grammatically bflfc in poiut of fact less 
accurately apply to the .cycle. The following explanation taken from the 
Useful Tables (Part II. p. 14-lS under ‘Chinese era’), will elucidate the text'. 
They have two series of words, one of ten and the other of twelve words; 
a combination of the first words in both orders is the name of the 1st year; 
the next in each series are taken Cor the 2nd year, and so to the 10th; in 
the 11th, the series of 10 being exhausted, they begin again with the first 
combining it with the eleventh of the second series; in the 12th year, the 

pohmnl wrnfd rvf lEn 4ti*ci n/artAc 1 q n Oi*1 Eli A fltte 0#af*A*u'l * 
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notation. The revolution of the cycle is marked by a series 
of ten and a series of twelve symbols. The first is employed 
for the notation of the year and the day; the second is 
similarly applied and is likewise horary. By the combina¬ 
tion of these two series, they form the cycle of 00 and work 
out detailed calculations. 


The Turkish Era. 

Called also the Uighuri. It is similar to the foregoing, 
except that this cycle is based on the series of 12. They 
reckon their years and days after the same manner, but it 
is said that some astronomical tables also employ the scries 
of 10. Tire commencement of their eia is unknuwn. Abu 
Raihan (Albirimi) says 33 that the Turks add nine to the 
incomplete vSj'romaccdonkm years and divide it by 12 : and 
in whatever animal the remainder terminates, counting 
from the Sign of the Mouse, the year is named therefrom. 
But weighed in the balance of experiment, this is found 
wanting by one year. The intentiou, undoubtedly, is to 
carry the remainder down the animal signs of the series, 


thus. 
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Tlie first cycle 1 , according to the Jesuits, began in February 2307 B.O.; 
we ate now, therefore, in the 72nd cycle, the 28th ot which will begin in 18(10. 
To find the Chinese time, multiply the elapsed cycle by 60, end add the odd 
years: then if the time be before Christ, subtract the sum from 2398; hut 
after Christ, subtract 2397 from it; the remainder will he the year required. 

^ This reference I have not been able to trace in Albirnm’H AthSr ul 
Ihiqlyci, or his India. [Jarretl] The Turkish era has fallen into disuse, hut 
the names of the Cyclic years as borrowed in Indo-Chiua, Champa and Japan, 
are given in Hastings, Encycl iii. 110-115. [J. S.] 
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and beginning from the Mouse, to adopt the name of the 
animal m winch it terminates. Although the commence¬ 
ment of the era is unknown, yet ue gather sufficient infor¬ 
mation regarding the year of the cycle and its name. And 
if 7 years be added to the imperfect years of the Maliki era, 
dividing by 12, whatever remains is the year of the animal 
reckoning from the Mouse. This will piove correct accord- 
ing i!4 to the following series. 

Names of the twelve years of the Cycle. 

1. Sijqan, the Mouse. 2. Ud, the Ox. 3. Pars, the 
Leopard. 4. Tcwishqan, the Hare. 5. Loty, tile Dragon, 
(). Y’lJuii, the Serpent. 7. Yutii ) the Horse. 8. Q-u, the 
Sheep. 9. Bij, the Ape. 10. Tahhilkii, the Cock. II. Yil, 
the Dog. 12. Tanku the Hog. They add the woid cl 
to each of these words, which signifies year. 

The Astrological Eta. 

The astrologers reckon from the Creation and assert 
that all the planets were then in Aries. The vear is solar. 
According to their calculation, from that time to the pre¬ 
sent 184,690 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Adam. 

Its beginning dates from Iris birth. The years are 
solar, the months lunar. According to the Elkhani tables, 
5,353 solar years have elapsed to the present daLe, But 
some of those possessing a book of divine revelation make 
it 8,345 solar years ; others 6,938 solar: others again,, 
6,920, solar, but according to what has been reported from 
learned Christians, it is 6,798. 

The Jewish, Era. 

Begins with the creation of Adam. Their j^ears are 
natural, solar; their months, artificial, lunar. They 
reckon their mouths and dajes like the Arabians according 
to an intermediate system. The years is of two kinds, uis>, 
Simple, which is not intercalary, and Composite, in which 

“These 12 signs of the Zodiac exactly con espoud with the animals m 
the merits of the Japanese Cycle given in the Useful Tables, but the vernacular 
names are UiBerenl. The calculations based on them are vaguely stated: 
in AlhinmiT Chronology, some information may be obtained from the .Rules 
bn the reduction of Kras. 
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an intercalation is effected. Like the [findus they inter¬ 
calate a month every three years.’ 5 


The Era of lhe Deluge. 

This era is computed from this event; the year is 
natural, solar, the month natural, lunar. The year begins 
from the entry of the Sun into Aries. Abu Ma’shar of 
Balkli based his calculations regarding the mean places of 
the .stars on this era from which to the present year 4,(500 
years have elapsed. 

The Em of Bttkhl Nassar ( Nebuchadnezzar ). 

This monarch instituted an era from the beginning of 
his own reign. The year is solar, artificial, of 305 days 
without a fraction. The mouth, likewise, is of 30 days and 
five clays are added at the end of the year. Ptoleiuy in his 
Almagest computed the planetary motions on this era. 
Since its commencement 2,341 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Philipus (Arrhulceus).™ 

Called also Filbus or Filqus. It is also known as the 
Era of Alexander of Maccdon. It dates from his death. 
The years and months are artificial, solar. Thcon of 
Alexandria has based his calculations of tlie mean places 
of the stars in bis Canon on this Era, and Ptolemy lias 
recorded some of his observations regarding it, in. the 
Almagest. Of this period, 1,917 years have elapsed. 

r J'he Coptic EraE 

This is of ancient date. A1 Battani stales that its 
years are solar, artificial, consisting of 305 days without 
a fraction. The Sultani tables say that its years and months 

JIi Or 7 mouths in 19 lunar years. Cf. Albiruui’s Chi analogy, p. 13. l'or 
the Jewish era, Hastings’s Encytlo HI. 117-123, after winch Triiuep’s 
Useful 'Tab, ii, 8 is unnecessary. For the era of Nehuclnidueaizftr, Eiwycto- 
of Islam, under Buhht-Tlasa') (i. 784) and under XaUkh (Suppl. 231.) The 
Arabs have confounded Nabonussai with Nebuchadnezzar (though 143 years 
separate the two.) Ptolemy makes this eta begin in 742 B C. Bor calculating 
dates in this system, see I’rinsep’s Useful Tab. ii. 9. fj. S.l 

,0 He was half broLher of Alexander the Great, the son of Philip and a 
female dancer, Philinna of Barissa. Prinsep’s U. T. ii. 10. line, Islam, Supp. 
231, this* era began on 13 Nov. 324 BC, 

p Tins is the eta of Diocletian or the Martyrs; was much used by the 
Christian writers till the introduction of the Christian era in the 6th century, 
and is still employed by the Abyssinians and Copts, It dates from 29th 
August, 284. Piin&ep, ii, 7. Ency. Isl, iv, 1211. 
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resemble the Syro-Maceclonian. It has the same intercala¬ 
tions, but the Coptic intercalary days precede those of Lhe 
Syro-Maceclonian by six months. 


The Syro-Macedonian Era. 

The years and months are artificial, solar, and they 
reckon the year at 3(55 % clays exactly. In some astronomi¬ 
cal observations, the fraction in excess is less than pm 
According to Ptolemy, it is 14 m. 48 s. The Ellcliani 
observations make the minutes the same, but 32 .seconds 
and 30 thirds. According to the calculations of the 
Cathayans the. minutes arc the same, and 36 seconds, 57 
thirds; to the recent Gurgani observations, the minutes 
agree, with 33 seconds; the Maghrebi has 12 m. : the 
Battani, 13 m. 36 s. Muhiyuddin Maghrebi says that some 
of Lhe Syro-Maceclonian calculations make the fraction 
more than a quarter, others less than a quarter, and thus a 
quarter has been taken as the medium. Others assert that 
the Syro-Maeedouians have by obseivatiou determined the 
fraction to be a full %. Consequently it is a natural solar 
year, although Mulla ’Ali Kushji makes it a solar year 
even on the first mentioned basis. This era dates from 
the death of Alexander the second, [corr. IV j Bicormttus, 
but was not employed till 12 years alter his death. Others 
assert that he established it in the 7th year of his reign 
when he set out from Macedonia, his kingdom, bent on 
foreign conquest. Muhiyuddin Mughrebi on the other 
hand, states that it began with the reign of Selcueus 
(Nirator) who founded Antioch. This era was in use both 
with the Jews and Syrians. They relate that when 
Alexander the son of P hi Lip marched from Greece to the 
conquest of Persia, he passed through Jerusalem. Sum¬ 
moning the learned. Jews of Syria lie directed them to dis¬ 
continue the Mosaical era and to employ his own. They 
thus answered him. “Our forefathers never observed any 
era above a thousand years and this year our Era will 
complete the thousand; from next year, therefore, thy 
command shall be obeyed. 5 ’ And they acted accordingly. 
And this took place in Alexander’s ‘27th year. Some main¬ 
tain that this Grecian era is of Hebrew origin. Kushyar in 
his Jaitii 5 says that there is no difference between the Syro- 
Macedonian and the Syrian era, except in Lhe names of the 
months, The Syrian year begins on the 1st day of Tislmu 
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ul Awwal. This happened formerly when the sun was iu 
the 4th degree of Tibra, and now Jails on the 1 UhA Willi 
the S 3 r ro-Maccrl 011 ia 11 s, that date is the Tst of Oaimni i Sum'., 
when the sun is near the 20Lli degree ot Capricorn. Battaui 
mentions this era'” as beginning witli Thilip, father of 
Alexander JBieorimtus, but that he called it after his son to 
exalt his fame; and he has based 011 it the calculation ol the 
mean places of the planets in liis Canon. Of this era !00b 
years have elapsed. 


The Augustan Era. 

He was the first of the Roman Emperors. The birth 
of Jesus Christ happened in his reign. The era begins with 
his accession. The year is the same as the v Syro~Mace- 
donian, and the mouths are Coptic; the last month in the 
common years lias 35 clays and in leap years 3(5. Of this 
era 1023 years have elapsed . 40 

The Christian Era. 

Begins with the birth of Jesus Christ. The year con¬ 
sists, like tile Syro-Macedonian, of 305 d. 5 h. At the end 
of 4 years, they ackl a day to the end of the second month. 
The beginning of their Nyethcmerou is reckoned from mid¬ 
night. Tike llie Arabians, they name the days of the week, 
beginning with Sunday. The commencement of their year, 
some, take to be the entry of the sun in Capricorn ; others, 
from the 8 th degree of the same. 


The Em oj Antoninus oj Rome. 

It begins with his accession 1138 A.D.J. The jmars 
are Syro-Macedonian, the months 'Coptic. Ptolemy deter- 

3S Another reading is I5lh. G-lndwiu has Kith. Heller known as the 
Seleueid era, began on 1 (Jel. 312 15 C. (aec. to Omael.) Eiuv. Islam Sunn 
23]; also iv. 12)1. " “ 

There is a discrepancy among ehronologers as to the conmieumnout 
o£ this era. Some delei mate it to llie l h l Ocloher 312 l! C. (W. Smilli, Cl. 
Die. art Selene); the U. T. (li. It) plates il, .ill v. 4 m. H.C The ,Svi nut 
Greeks began their years in September, other Syiiaiis in October : the Jews, 
about the autumnal equinox. U is used in the hook ol Macraliees ami 
appears to have begun iu Nisaa. Supposing il to begin on 1st Septcinlxr 
312 B.C.; to reduce il to our era, subtract 311 y 4 m. 

10 The Spanish era ol the Caesars is reckoned from 1st January 38 15 C 
being the year following the conquest of Spain by Augustus. It 'was much 
used m Africa, Spain,_ and the south of France. IJy a Synod hold hi 1180 
its use was abolished in all the churches dependent on Barcelona. Pedro TV 
of Aragon abolished ,i in 1350. Jolm of Castile in 1382. It continued to he 

"it? e po t •’ H -”■ Blit Unr - Islam ‘ Buw - 23i - 
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mined the position of the fixed stars in his Almagest, on this 
era of which 1,457 years have elapsed. 

The Era of Diocletian 41 of Rome. 

He was a Christian emperor. The era begins with his 
accession. The j^ears are SjTG-Macedonian, the months 
Coptic; 1,010 3 r ears have since elapsed. 


The Era of the Hijra. 

In pre-Islamic times, the Arabs had various eras, such 
as the building of the Ka'bah, and the sovereignty of 
Omar' 12 b. llabii’a to whom was clue the rise of idolatry in 
Hijaz, and this continued in use till the year of the 
Elephant, 13 which they, in turn, observed as a fresh epoch. 
Every Arab tribe constituted any important event in their 
history, an era. In the time of the prophet this thread 
of cits to in had no coherence, but from the date of the Hijra, 
they gave each year a special name. Thus that year was 
called the "year of Permission,” that is, the permission to 
go from Mecca to Medina. The second year was named 
the "year of Command,” i.c., to fight the unbelievers. 41 

“ The name ill the text is Diocletian. Alml l ? astl evidently meant Constan¬ 
tine, but probably following the text of Albinmi, (C hmnol ) lie copied the 
heading oi the lira of Diocletian, without noticing in the body of the passage, 
the ('linage of name to Constantine, as the 1st Christian Emperor. The 
number 1010 is an error. Gladwin lias 1410. if Abnl Ihirl counts from the 
era of Diocletian A.D. 284, the intermediate years would lie about 1310; if 
from A.D. 324, the date of Constantine's sole mastership of the empire 1270, 
if from his proclamation as Emperor by the legions in 306, the number would 
be 1200. Ilis father Constantins was proclaimed Caesar hv Diocletian in 
A.D. 292. 

An error ftaken from Albinmi) for ’Ainr-b-Imhayy, horn about 107 A.I)., 
was king of Hijaz; for his genealogy see Eiicv. Jsl, i. 330, and Cans de 
Pure. fCsiirf ,S nr I'hist. Arab. Tabl. II, VIII. The great tribe of Ivhu/aa’h 
trace tlmir descent from 1dm, Whilst at Balka in Syria, he had seen its 
inhabitants praciising idolatry; their idols, they averred, protected and 
favoured (hem, grunting rain at their prayers. At his request they presented 
him with llic idol, Ilolxd, which lie set tip in Mecca and introduced its 
worship. 

''■'570 A.D. the year in which Mahomed was horn, and the name of 
which (’otnineniorales the defeat of Abralui, the Ethiopian king of Yumaii. 
Quran, dura 103. 

" 'Hie 3rd year was called, the year of the trial. 
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Chronol . Albinmi, gachau, p. 35, 
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At the accession of tlie second Caliph (Omar), Aba Musa 
Asha’riT governor of Yaman made the following represen¬ 
tation : “Your despatches have arrived dated the month 
of Skabfin. I cannot discover what date is understood by 
vShaban.” The Caliph summoned the learned. Some of the 
Jews advised the use of their era. The sage Hurinuzan 4 ' 1 
said; “the Persians have a computation which they call 
Malicoz” and this ho explained. But as there were inter¬ 
calations in both, their skill in calculation was slight, he 
did not accept either but adopted the era of the Idijrali. 
The month according to their system is reckoned from the 
sight of one new moon, after the sun has completely seL, 
till the next is visible. It is never more than 30 nor less 
than 29 days. It sometimes occurs that four successive 
months are of 30 days, and three of 29. Cluonologers put¬ 
ting aside calculations based on the moon’s appearance, 
reckon lunar mouths in two ways, viz., Natural, which is 
the interval of the moon’s departure from a determinate 
position, with the sun in conjunction or opposition or the 
like to its return thereto; 2ndly, Artificial; since the 
motions of the moon are inconstant and their methodisation 
as well as an exact discrimination of its phases difficult, 
its mean rate of motion is taken and thus the task is facili¬ 
tated. In the recent ( Gnrgani) tables, this is 29 days, 12 
hours and 44 minutes. 47 The rule is this, that when the 
fraction is in excess of half, it is reckoned as one day. Thus 
when the excess is over a half, they take the month of 
Muharram as SO days, and the second month 29, and so on 
alternately to the last. In common years, therefore, Dhil 
Hijjah is 29 days. The mean lunar year consists of 354 d. 
8 h. 48 in. 40 which is less than a solar artificial year by 


1,1 Abu Musa A1 Asha’ri was out of the Companions, a native of Kufah, 
He joined the prophet at Mecca and was a convert before the Flight Lo 
Medina. He was also one of the fugitives to Abyssinia and including- his 
■journey from Yaman to Mecca, shaved in the unusual distinction of tluee 
flights, lincy. Islam, I, 481. 

40 Hnmuzan was a learned Persian, taken prisoner by Ahu Musa and sent 
to the Caliph Omar by whom his life was spared, though the grace was 
obtained with some difficulty. He subsequently became a convert. Kncy. 
Islam, ti. 33S. Nawawi, Tafnib-nl-AsmS. 

11 This is a lunation or synodical mouth, the interval between two con¬ 
junctions of the Sun and Moon. The periodical month, as distinguished from 
this, is the time taken in transit by the moon from any point ol the Zodiac 
hack to the same point : it consists of 27 cl. 7 It. 43 m. Hence a lunar month 
is sometimes taken in round numbers at 28 d. and this is the length of a 
lunar month according lo the law of England, bewis. Ash. of the Ant. 

p. 20. 

4 " And 3S seconds. Ibid, 
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10 cl. 21 h. 12 in. Mirza Ulugh Beg has based bis new 
Canon on this era of which 1002 years have elapsed to the 
present time. 


The Era of Yazdajird. 

lie was the son of Sliahryar Aparwez 1 ' 1 b, Jlunuuz b. 
Nosliirwau. It began with the accession of Jainsliid. After 
him every succeeding monarch renewed liis designation by 
his own accession and Yazdajird also re-instituted it from 
his assumption of sovereignty.™ The years are like the 
Syro-Macedonian; but the fraction in excess was reserved 
till at the end of J20 years, it amounted to a whole month, 
and that year was reckoned at 10 months. The lirst inter¬ 
calation was after Farwardin, and it was called by the name 
of that month. Then Unlibihisht was twice counted and 
so on. When the era was renewed under the name of 
Yazdajird, and his authority terminated in disaster, the 
continuity of intercalation was neglected. The years and 
months are artificial, solar. 96b years have since elapsed. 51 

Note on the Hi j era era. “The question on what day 
the 1st Muliarram of the year 1 A.H. fell is not yet de¬ 
cided.’’ (Discussion of different theories; Encyclopcedia of 
Islam, Suppl. 231). 

“Authorities are not agreed on the exact date of the 
Ilidjra. According to the most usual account, it took place 
on the bill Rabi’ I (20th Sept. 022 A.D.). But this would 
not be the date of the departure from Mecca but of the 
arrival in Medina. According to other versions, it was the 
2nd or the 12tli Rabi’ I . . . . The 8th was preferred as it 
was a Monday. According to a tradition, the Prophet is 
said to have answered when asked why he observed Monday 
especially, ‘on this day J was born, on this clay 1 received 
my prophetic mission, and on this day I migrated’. The 
fixing of the Hidjra as the beginning of the Muhammadan 
era dates from the Caliph ‘Omar. The traditions which try 

19 In Albiruni, Slmhryai -1 >-l\uu<.v, Pmwe/ or A parwez signifies Victorious. 

1 ini of YUzdnjird, Huey. I* lam, Hupp. 232, also P rinse p's Useful T ii. 12. 
Huey. Islam, iv 178, gives Vtudiftin.1 ill. (r. 032-051 after ArdasJhir III. 

(V, 028-630 ), with ‘Several ephemeral tillers" between them. J. S. 

0,1 A.I). 032. 

“In Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution of the sun has 
been known and celebrated as qn annual festival, but after the fall of the 
Mfigian empire, the intercalation had been neglected : the fractions of, minutes 
and hours were multiplied into flays, and the date of Lire spring- was removed 
from the sign of Aries to Umt of Pisces ’• Gibbon. Dccl, and Fall. Voi. X, 
p. 367, fid. 1797. 
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to trace it to the Prophet himself are devoid of all proba¬ 
bility.” (LLhcy. Islam, ii. 302). 

in Emy. Islam , iv. 1210 (under Zamdn), there is a full 
discussion of the calendar adopted by the Muslims. 

“Although the era of Tslain begins with the 15th (IGth) 
of July, 022 A.I)., the lunar year, peculiar to the Muslims, 
was not established till the year A.H. 10. When Muham¬ 
mad in that 3 ? ear (A.D. 001) made his last pilgrimage to 
Mecca, .... lie arranged . . . that the year should consist 
of 12 lunar months of 29, ( 28 , 80 ) days each, and that inter¬ 
calation (nasi’) was to be forbidden (Quran, ix. 30 ff.) . . . 
The Meccans had had a more or less perfect solar year 
(before this, as) the names of the months in part indicate 
clearly certain definite seasons of the year—-a situation, in 
the ease of a changeable lunar year, evidently out of the 
question, . . . The Arabs adopted the week of the Jews and 
Christians.” (K. Toilers in Hastings’s Eu<ytlopccdia oj 
Religion, iii. 126-127).—/. Sarkar, 

The Maliki Era. 

It is also called Jalali. The Persian lira was used at 
that period. Through the interruption of continuity in in¬ 
tercalation, the commencements of the years fell into con¬ 
fusion. At the instance of Sultan Jalfiluddin 52 Malik Shall 
vSaljulri, Omar Ivlmvyam and several other learned men 
instituted this era. The beginning of the year was deter¬ 
mined from the sun’s entry into Aries. The years and 
mouths were at fust Natural, but now ihc month is the 
ordinary Artificial, IJacli mouth consists of 30 days and 
at the end of Isfa-ndarmuz, they add 5 or 6 days. Of this 
era, 516 years have elapsed. 

The Khdni Era 

dates from the reign of Ghaziin 53 Khan and is founded oil 
the Hlkhanj tables. The years and mouths are Natural, 

" ,a A brilliant sketch of his life may be read in Gibbon, Cli. 67, and line. 
I si. iii, 211. For his era Huey. Islam, i. 100(j (under Djalali), also iv. 07 2 
(under Tarikh) and iii. 888 (under Ka-uun.) The era begins on 15 Match 
1079 A.D. 

Ghaz.au Khan, Mahmud, eldest. son of Arglnm, the 8th from Mangu 
Khan son of Jengbiz, of the Moghul Tartar or Ilkhanian Dynasty of Persia. 
He ascended the throne in A. H. 694 (A.D. 1204) and was succeeded by 
Ghmsu’ddiu Au-gaptn Rhnda bandali Muhammad, A II. 703 (A. D. 1303)'. 
V, T, P. II, p. 146. The llkhani era, in Huey. Isl. Suitp. 232. Qhuzatt K3i, 
ja ibid, ii, 149. 
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solar. Ucfore its adoption the Stale records boie date i'loni 
lire Ilijrah and the lunar year was current, By this means 
Lhc road was opened to grievous oppression, because 31 
lunar jurats are equal to only 30 solar years and great loss 
occurred Lo Lhc agriculturists, as the revenue was taken oil 
the lunar years and the har\ e.%1 depended on the solar. 
Abolishing this practice Ghazan Khan promoted the cause 
of justice by tlie introduction of this era. The names of 
the month are the Turkish with the addition of the word 
klidni. Of this, 293 years have elapsed. 


The Ilahi Era. 

His Majesty had long desired to introduce a new com¬ 
putation of years' and months throughout the fair regions 
of Hindustan in order that perplexity might give place Lo 
easiness. He was likewise averse lo the era of the Ilijra 
(Flight ) which was of ominous signification, but because 
of the number of short-sighted, ignorant men who believe 
the currency of Lhc era lo be inseparable from religion, His 
Imperial Majest_y in his graciousness, dearly regarding the 
attachment of the hearts of his subjects did not carry out 
his design of suppressing il. Although it is evident to right- 
minded people of the world, what relevancy exists between 
the market-coin of commercial dealing and lhc night 
gleaming jewel of faith, and what participation between this 
chain of objective connection and the twofold cord of spiri¬ 
tual truth, yet the world is full of the dust of indiscrimina¬ 
tion, and the discerning are heedful of the fable of the fox 51 
that took lo flight when camels were being impressed. In 
992 of the Noviluuar year, the lamp of knowledge received 
another light from the /lame of his sublime intelligence and 
its full blaze shone upon mankind. The i’ortunutelj T gifted, 
lovers of truth raised tlieir heads from the pillow of dis¬ 
appointment and the erooked-charactered, drowsy-willed lay 
in the corner of disuse. Meanwhile the imperial design was 
accomplished. Amir Fatliullah Shirazi, 55 the representative 


w Citlhhm X. Story XVJ. 'WJi.it connection, JUaclcnp’, they said to liun 
‘Ima a camel with thee and wlmt resemblance hap liioti to it?' ‘Peace!’ 
lie answered ‘/or if Uie envious .should, to .serve tlieir own ends, say’’—“This 
is a camel,” who would care about my telease so as to inquire into ray 
condition ?” 

The Ilahi era was introduced by Akhar at the beginning of the 29th year 
of his reign, 8th Rubi-ill Awwul 992 A.H.-=10th March 1584 tdJtbatwtmuh, 
tr. iii. G4‘h) Priusep, Useful Tables, ai, 37, 

‘" J See din Abb, tram,., Vol. t, p. 33, it. 
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of ancient sages, the paragon of the house of wisdom, set 
himself to the fulfilment of this object, and taking as his 
base the recent Gorgani Canon, began the era with the 
accession of his Imperial Majesty. The splendour of visible 
sublimity which had its manifestation in the lord of the 
universe commended itself to this chosen one, especially as 
it also concentrated the leadership of Lhe world of spiritual¬ 
ity, and for its cognition by vassals of auspicious mind, the 
characteristics of the divine essence were ascribed to it, and 
the glad tidings of its perpetual adoption proclaimed. The 
years and mouths are natural, solar, without intercalation 
and the Persian names of the months and days have been 
left unaltered. The clays of the month are reckoned from 
29 to .‘52, and the two days of the last arc called Roz <> Shah 
(Day and Night). The names of the months of each era are 
tabulated for facility of reference, [Tr.’s note. The Uighur 
and Coptic months are spelt differently by Albiruni from 
Abul Fazl. The spelling of the Jewish mouth names also 
is incorrect in the printed text of the A in. J 
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Tlic events of the world recorded in chronological 
sequence, are accounted the science ot liistmy, and lie who 
is proficient in them, is a historian. Many writings in this 
branch of knowledge regarding India, Kliata, the Franks, 
Jews and other peoples .are extinct. Of the Muhammadan 
sect, the first who in Hijaz occupied himself with this subject 
was Muhammad-b-Ishaq, then follow Wahab-b-Murnbbih, 
Waqidi, Asiua’i, Tabari, Abu A’bdullah Muslim-b- 
Outaybah, Aa’tliam of Kufa, Muhammad Muqanna, Hakim 
A’li Miskawaih, Fakhruddin Muliaiumad-b-Ali, Hand 
Sulaiinan Binakiti, Abul Faiaj, ( lniadu-ddiu-b-Kathir, 
Muqaddasi, AbuHanifah Dinawari, Muhammad-b-Abdullah 
Masa’udi, Ibn Khallalcan, Yafa'i, Abu Nasr Utbi; amongst 
the Persians, Firdausi Tusi, Abul Hasan Baihaqi, Abul 
Husain author of the Tarikh-i-Kluisrcra'i, Khwajah Abul 
Fazl Baihaqi, A’bbas-b-Musa’h, Alnnad-b-Sayyar, Abu 
Ishaq Bazz’az, Muhammad Balkhi, Abul Qfisiin Ka’bi, 
Abn’l PTasan Farsi, Raclrudclin Mubanunad author of the 
Tiijul-RIaasir, (Corona monumentomm ), Abu Abdullah 
Juzjaui (author of the T ahaqal-i-N asiri) , Kabiruddin Iraqi, 
Abul Qfisim Kashi, author of Zuhdah (1 Metis fins), Khwajah 
AbulFazl, author of the Maklizan ul Baldghnt (Promt uarntm 
cloquenlia ’) and Fadhdil-ul-MuJnk (Virtulcs prim i[mm 
preest antes) A’lauddin Juwaiui, brother of‘the Khwajah 
Shamsuddin, author of a Diwau, (lie wrote the Tdrikh 
fulnlnkushd, Hi si or ia orbis l erratum viitrir), Hamdullah 
Mustaufi Qazwini, Oadlii Nidhfun Baydhawi, Khwajah 
Rashidi Tabib, Hafiz Ahru, and other trustworthy writers. 

For a long time past, likewise, it lias been the practice 
to record current events by a chronogram and to make the 
computation of years appear from a single word, a hemis¬ 
tich and the like, and this too they term a date; as for 
distance, for the accession of his Majesty, they have devised 
the words Nasrat-i-Akbar (victoria insignis) and Kdm 
Bukhsh (Optatis tespondens ), but the ancients practised it 
little : thus the following was written on Avicenna,— 


The Demonstration of Truth, Abu A‘li Sina, 

Bartered in Sliaja' (373) from non-existence into being. 
In Shasa (391) he acquired complete knowledge. 

In Takaz (427) he bade the world farewell, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

“The whole of this series of authors is taken bodily 
and in the same order by Abul Fazl from the Raiulkai-us- 
Safa without acknowledgement.” (11. S. Jarett.) 

For convenience of printing and also of study, Jarrett’s 
notes on the ancient authors, a bare list of whose names is 
given by Abul Fazl, have been here collected in one place, 
instead of being dispersed as separate footnotes. For more 
modern and detailed information consult the Encydopccdia 
of Islam under each name.” (/. Sarkar.) 

Md.-b-Ishaq, —author of the well-known 'work A l 
Maghdzi wa's Siyar (expeditiones bellicie et biographite); 
he was a native,of Medina and as a traditionist held a high 
rank, and regarded by Al-Bulchari and As-Shafa’i as the 
first authority on the Muslim conquests. He died at 
Baghdad A,PL 151 (A.D. 70S). It is from his work that 
Ibn Hisham. extracted the materials for his life of the 
Prophet. 

Wahab-b-Murahbih ,—was a native of Yaiuan and one 
of the “Abna”, i.e., a descendant of one of the persian 
soldiers settled there. He died at Sana’a in Yailiau A.H. 
3 LO, in Muharram (April-May A.D. 728)—(others say in 
114 or 1.1 (!) at the age of 90. He was a great transmitter 
of narrations and legends. A great part of the information 
given by Moslem historians regarding the pre-Islamic 
history of Persia, Greece, Yaman, Kgypt, etc., conies from 
him. He was an audacious liar, as Moslem critics of a 
later period discovered. Ibn Khali. De. SI. IV. p. G72-3. 

Wdqidi, —Abu A’bdullah, Mukammad-b-Omar. Waqid, 
ai Wacp’di, a native of Mecca, author of the well-known 
“ Conquests” of the Moslems, born A.H. 130 (Sept. A.D. 
74.5), died on the eve of Monday 11 Zul Hijjah, A.H. 200 
(27th April A.D. 823). 

As mad, —Abu Sa'id A‘bdu’1 Maiik-b-Kuraib al 
Asma’i, the celebrated philologer, a complete master of 
Arabic. He was a native of Basra, but removed to Baghdad 
in the reign of Harun«ar-Rashid. It is said he knew by 
heart 1(5,000 pieces of verse; born A.FI. 122 (A.D. 740) 
and died in Safar A.H. 218 (March-April A.D. 728). 
Enry. Isl. 1. 490. 

Tabari ,—Abvt Jafar M-b-Jarir al-Tabari, author of the 
Great Commentary of the Quran and of the celebrated 
history* He is regarded as an ex&ct traditionist, born A.H, 
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224 (A.D. 848-9) at Amol in Tabaristan and died at Bagh¬ 
dad A.H. 3J 9 (A.D. 933). Ency. I si. iv. 578. 

Abu Abdullah Muslim ,—(213-270 A.H.) A native of 
Dinawar, some say of Marw, author of the Kildb-uJ- 
Mu J drif and Addh-ul~Katib (= the Writer’s Guide) : the 
fust a woik of general knowledge, from which Eichhoru 
extracted his genealogies of the Arabs published in his 
Monmnenta historne A rah urn: it contains a number oi 
short biographical notices of the eailv Moslems. 

Aa’lham Kuji, —Mulurmmad-b-A’li, known as Aa’sim 
Kufi; liis work the Futuh Aa’thivi (H.K.) is a short 
account of events from the death of the prophet to the 
death of Husain at Karbala. It was translated into Persian 
by Ahmad-b-Mustau.fi. 

Md. Muqanna’j —Frey tag gives his name from the 
Scholia as Muhaniinad-b-OhnixuAnh. Pie is said to have 
been called Muqanna’ from the veil he wore to protect the 
beauty of his person. He squandered his wealth in lavish 
gifts and in the time of the Onuryyads was still living, of 
much account with his people, but in poverty. Not to be 
confounded with Abu ‘Amr (afterwards Abu Md.) Ihii til 
Muqaffa’ (Ency. Islam ii. 404), who was known as the 
Katib or Secretary and was the author of some celebrated 
epistles, and also translated Kalila ami Danina into Arabic. 

Abu Ali Ahmad-h-Miskaivaihj —a Persian of good 
birth and distinguished attainments. He was treasurer tc 
Malik Adhd-ucl-daulah-b-Buwaih, who placed the utmost 
trust in him. He was the author of several works. Abul 
Faraj relates (Hist. Dynast, p. 3‘28) that Avicenna con¬ 
sulted him on a certian abstruse point; and finding him 
slow of intelligence and incapable of solving liis difficulty, 
left him. His death is placed about A.H. 420. 

Daud Sid aim an Binakiti —author of the Raudliat-ul- 
Albdh (Viridarium cordalorum) a compendium of Persian 
history. Pie lived tempore Jinghiz Khan and wrote on the 
history of Khaki i kings at the request or command of 
Sultan Abu Said Bahadur. 

Abul Faraj, —(I) 8974)67 A.D., author of the great 
Kilab al Aghani. (2) Burhebraeus, 12*26-1286, author of a 
famous Universal History (See Ency. Isl. under the above 
two names), 

Hafi.dk I'lnaduddin ,—Ismail-b-A’bdu ’ll ah. ad Dimashqi 
died in A,PI. 774 (A.I). 1872), The name of his history is 
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’Al Biddyah zva’l Nihdyah (Initium et finis) and is con¬ 
tinued to his own time, 

Muqaddasi, —There arc several of this name. SLatus- 
uddiu Abdullah was the author of a geography entitled 
Ahsauu’l taqasim B Ma’rifati’l aqalim, a description of the 
seven climates, died A.H. 1541 (A.D. 1049, Ency. Isl. iii. 
708); a second Husamuddin Md. b. A’bul Wahid author 
of a work oil judicial decisions; died A.H. 042 (A.D. 1245) ; 
a third, probabty the one alluded to, Shaliabuddin Abu 
Mahmud as Sliafa’i author of the work Muthirnl Gharani da’ 
ZinratiJ Quels ivdl Sham (Liber cupidinem cxciians Hiero- 
solyma et Damascum visendi). He died in 765 (A.D. 1368). 
H. K. 

Abu Han't fa Ahmad-b-Daud ad Dinawari, author of a 
work Islcih ul Maiiliq (Emendatio sermonis). He died 290 
(A.D. 902) H. K, 

Masdudi, —author of the Munij-ud-Dahab. (Praia 
A uria) which he composed in the reign of the Caliph Mutia‘ 
llillali and many other works. It begins with the creation 
of the world, and is continued through the Caliphs to his 
own time. He died in Cairo in 346 A.H. (A.D. 957). Ency. 
Isl. iii. 403. 

Jbn Khallakan, —the famous biographer : his work the 
Wufayatul Aa’yan containing tlie lives of illustrious men 
is well-known. It was composed in Egypt under Sultan 
Baybars of the Mameluke dynasty. He lias given a few 
particulars of his life at the close of this work which was 
finished in A.H. 672 (A.D. 1273-4). He was horn in 608 
(A.D. 1211) and died in 681 (A.D. 1282, Ency. Isl., ii. 
396). 

Abdullah-b-Asa’d al Yafa'i al Yamani, died 768 A.H. 
(A.D. 1266). He wrote the Miral id Jandn wa Ebrat ul 
Yakdhan (speculum cordis ei excmpliun vigilautis), a his¬ 
torical work beginning with the Flight and continued to 
his own time. Another is the Raudhat-ul Riahin (Viridarium 
hyacinlhormn) containing lives of Moslem saints. Ency. 
UL, iv. 1134. 

Utbi, —author of the Tarikh Yamini which contains the 
history of the Ghaznivkle Sultan Yannn ltd Daulali Mahmud- 
b-Subuktigin of whom he was a contemporary : it is brought 
down to the year 427 (A.D. 1036-7). 

Baihaqi, —(1) Abu Hasan’ Ali-b-Zayd al Baihaqi 
author of the Wishahi Dumyalil Qasr : a supplement to the 
Dumyat ul Qasr of al Bakharzi tlie poet, who died A.H. 467 
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(A.D. 1075), and author of work called Ttuihhi Baihaq. 
limy. IsL, i. 592. 

Baihaqi ,—(2) Abul Fa/d Mrl, b. Husain, author of a 
history of the Glniznavicls in more than 30 vols., of which 
only live volumes covering the reign of Masa‘ud b. Malmnid 
has been preserved, livey. Islam, i. 592-599. 

Abul Husain,— Muhaimuad-b-Sulaiman A1 Asha’ri; 
the Taukh Khitsrawi , is a history of the Persian kings. 

Abbas b. Mu^a’b, —author of the Tdrikh Khoidsdn. 

Ahmad-b~Sayydr-b-Ayyub ,—the Ha.fi.dh, Abul Hasan 
al Manvazi, a traditionist of great repute and accuracy. 
Died A.H. 2G8, A.D. 881. Abul Mahasin V. II. p. 4b. 

Abu Ishaq-Muhammad-b-al Bar:-:: dr: was the author of 
sc history of Herat. 

Muhammad-b-Akil al Balklii-d—A.H. 31(1 (A.D. 928). 
(Abul Mahasin II. p. 235) author of a liistoiy of Balkli. 
H. K. 

Abu’] Qdsim Ali-b-Malwuui, author of a history of 
Balkli. 

A hid l Hasan, —Abdul Gluifir-b-Ismail Al Ben si, author 
of the Siydq ji daili tdrikh Nishabur (i ursus oratianis.appen¬ 
dix ad hisloriam Nishaburae). He died A.H. 527 (A.D. 
.1132). H. K. 

Juzjani ,—The Tabaqat-i Nasiri is on the military expe¬ 
ditions of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah-b-Iltamish of Delhi. 
The name of the author is Abu Omar, Othman-b-Muham- 
mad al Minhaj, Siraj al Juzjani. Translated by Raverty in 
Biblio, Indica series. 

Kabiruddiu Iraqi, —son of Tajuddiu Iraqi, who wrote 
of the conquests of Sultan Alauddin Khilji. He was a 
.skilled rhetorician, and writer; see a slight sketch of him in 
the Tdrikh Firoz Shuhi, of Ziauddin Barni, p. 3bl. 

Abul Qdsim Jamdhuldin Muhammad,—d. 83(5 (A.D. 
1432), author of the Zubdalui Tawdrikh, in Persian. 

Abul Fadlil Uba'uhiUah —(H.K. : in Raudhat us Faja, 
‘Abdullah) -b-Abi Nasr Ahraad-b-Ali-b-al Mikal ; both the 
works mentioned are historical. 

Alauddht Ala Malik al Jumaini ,—the author of the 
Jahdn Kushd J a Persian history, Uncy. Isl., i. 1007-1070, 
under DJimaini, 

Hamdullah Qazvini ,—author of the Tdrikh Guzida 
(Frees tan lissima ex his loria) which ranks among the best 
general histories of the Bast, written for the Wazir Ghiat- 
huddin Muhammad. It was first composed in 50,000 verses, 
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and then turned into prose about A.H. 730 (A.D. 1329- 
30). Ency. Isl, ii. 844. 

Qadhi Nastmdclin Abdullah- b-Omar al Baidlunoi-d — 
A.H. (>84 (A.D. 0283), author oi the Nulhamul linodukh 
(Ordo InUoiwntni ), a compendium of Persian history until 
an account of Moslem dynasties fiom the house of Umajyuh 
to that of Khwarazm and the Mongols (1275 A.D.). limy. 
Isl., i. 500. 

Khj. Rashidi ,—Khwajali Rashiduddin Padhlullah, 
Tahib, “one of the greatest historians of Persia (put to 
death in 718, A.D. 13L8), author of tlic Jannut 'ia'n.'arikh 
(.Hisloria universalis). He began it just before the death 
of Gliazan Khan A.H. 704 (B304 A.D.). His successor 
Kliudabandali Muhammad ordered him to* complete it and 
preface it with his name and to add to the history of the 
Jingiz dynasty, a more general account, Ency. Isl., iii. 
1124. 

II a fid h Ahnt ,—Shihabttddin Abdullah b. Dulfullah b. 
Abdur Rashid al Khwafi (and not al-Ilaravi ), author of the 
Zuhdatui Tan’dukh composed for Baisonghor Mirza, an 
account of the principal events and strange or extraordinary 
occurrences recorded in the history of the world, carried 
down to A.H. 829 (1425 A.D.). He died in 834 (A.D. 
14 30). Ency. Isl, ii. 213. 

Avicenna ,—The full name of this philosopher is Abu 
Ali Husain-b-Abdullah-b-Sina, as Shaikh, ar-Rais. He is 
therefore known in the Bast as Ibn Sin a and Pur-i-Sina , 
from his father’s name. Ency. Isl., ii. 419-420 (under I bn 
Sind). He was horn in Bukhara A.H. 370 (A.D. 980) and 
died in 428 (A.D. 1036) at the age of 58. 


ATN I. 

The Provincial Viceroy, Siphli Salat, literally, 
Commander of the Forces.™ 

He is the vicegerent of His Majesty. The troops and 
people of the provinces are under his orders and their welfare 
depends upon his just administration. He must seek the 

40 The SipnbrRfil.tpa duties are described atso in a fanndn of At bar included 
in MuSl-i-Ahmadi (Gaekwnd’s Or. Series), i 163-170 See Mughal Adminis- 
f rat ion by Jadunalh fterkfir, 3rd eri., oh, iv. §2 for further detail^ and 
references to additional sottrwes. The dustiuleion between the provincial 
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wilt of Gocl ill all that lie underlakes and be eonst.aul in 
piaise and supplication. He must neccr lay aside the con- 
sideiation of tlie people’s prosperity nor sutler liis zeal to 
sleep. He must not be prompt to vain converse or asperity 
of maimer. Vigilance and the due distinction of ranks must 
be liis care, especially towards subordinates near bis person 
and officials at a distance. What is the duty of dependents 
must not be committed to liis sons, and what these can 
pei form he should not execute himself. In all tiansaetions 
he should confide in one wiser than himself and if he can 
find none such, lie should confer with a few chosen indivi¬ 
duals and weigh carefully their deliberations. 

ft liaps at times, the lioaiy sage 

May fail at need in counsel light, 

And unskilled hands of tender age 

A chance shaft wing within Llic white. 

[~S‘acli, Guhsiiin, Cli. 3.] 

He should not admit many men to his secret councils, 
for tlie prudent, zealous, warm, disinterested adviser is rare, 
lest one of them should provoke dissension, and opportunities 
for timely action escape. He should regard his oflice of 
command as that of a guardian, and exercise caution, and 
making a knowledge of the disposition of men a mle of 
government, live as it behoves his office. Levity and anger 
lie should keep under the restraint of reason, lie should 
reclaim the rebellious by a just insight into the conduct of 
affairs and by good counsel, failing which, he should be 
swift to punish - by reprimands, threats, imprisonment, 
stripes or amputation of limb, but he must use the utmost 
deliberation before severing the bond of the principle of life. 
He should not pollute his tongue with abuse which is the 
manner of noisy vagabonds of the market place. He should 
refrain from the use of oaths in speech for this is imputing 
falsehood to himself by implication and distrust in the person 
he addresses. In judicial investigations, he should not be 

viceroy (sipah soldi) and the revenue-head UUwSn) is a* old ns the first 
government set up by the Arabs after the conquest of Bgypt : “In the early 
centuries of Arab rule (in Bgypt) two political functions "ate sharply distin¬ 
guished, the governorship and the Ire am tv. The governor, Amir, had control 
over the military and police only, . . . Uongside of him was the head of 
the treasury the Vln.fi. . . . These two officials had to keep a stiict watch 
on one another.” (C. II. Becker in Iiucy. Islam, ii, 13.) These provincial 
viceroys_ ware after-ways called uO-jfius and subah-ddis, Akbar divided his 
empire into 12 provinces and appointed a uniform set of officials to each, 
first in his 24th regnal year (1570). See Ahbariuluiph, tr. ii. 413. L/. Sarhar.l 
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satisfied with witnesses and oallis, but pursue them by 
manifold inquiries, by the study of physiognomy and the 
exercise of foresight, nor, laying the burden of it on others, 
live absolved from solicitude. 

Beware lest justice to that judge belong, 

Whose own ill-deed hath wrought the suppliant’s wrong. 

Let him not inflict the distress of expectation upon 
supplicants for justice. He should shut his eyts against 
faults and accept excuses, and adopt such a course of conduct 
as will not disparage his good breeding and dignity. He 
should not intefere with any man’s creed. A wise man, 
in worldly affairs that are transient, seeks not his own loss, 
why then should he knowingly abandon the spiritual life 
that is eternal, for if it be true, disturbance is criminal and 
if otherwise it is the malady of ignorance and is deserving 
of kind treatment. Ivach division of the kingdom, lie should 
entrust to zealous upright men and provide for the safety 
of the roads by the establishment of trusty guards and from 
time to time receive reports of them. He should select for 
purposes of secret intelligence honest, provident, truthful 
and unavaricious men, and if such needful individuals are 
not to be obtained, in every affair he should associate several 
who are unknown to each other and inspecting their several 
reports thus ascertain the truth. His expenditure should 
he less than his income, and from his treasury he should 
supply the needy, especially those who loose not their 
tongues in solicitation. He should never be negligent of 
the supplies and accoutrements of the troops. He should 
not refrain from the practice of horsemanship, and should 
use the bow and the matchlock and command this exercise 
to his men. In attaching individuals to his own person and 
in tlie increase of confidence, he should employ a cautious 
circumspection. Many are the evil dispositioned and 
licentious of nature who profess sincerity and sell themselves 
at a high price. He should turn his attention to the increase 
of agriculture and the flourishing condition of the land and 
earn the gratitude of the people by the faithful discharge of 
his obligations and account the befriending of the agricul¬ 
turists as an excellent service to the Almighty. He should 
retain impartial collectors of revenue and from time to time 
obtain information regarding their actions. Bet him store 
for himself a goodly reward in the making of reservoirs, 
wells, watercourses, gardens, serais and other pious foupda- 
irons, and set about the repairing of what has fallen, into 
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ruin. He sliould not be given to retirement nor be un¬ 
settled in mind which is the manner of recluses, nor make 
a practice of associating with the common people nor be ever 
surrounded by a crowd which is the fashion of blind wor¬ 
shippers of outward appearances. 

Court not the world nor to it wholly die ; 

Walk wisely : neither phoenix be nor fly. 

Let him hold in honour the clioscn servants of God, 
and entreat ilic assistance of spiritually-minded anchorites 
and of mendicants of tangled hair and naked of foot. The 
imploring of blessings from the sun and the solar lamp, he 
should not consider as its deification or a worshipping of 
lire. 57 Get him accustom himself to night vigils and par¬ 
take of sleep and food in moderation. He should pass the 
dawn and the evening in meditation and pray at noon and 
at midnight. When he is at leisure from worldly affairs 
and introspection of conscience, he should study works of 
philosophy and act according to Lheii precepts. If this does 
not satisfy his mind, he should peruse the spiritual admo¬ 
nitions of the Masnawi [of Jalfil-ud-din Rumi] and regard¬ 
less of the letter imbibe its spirit. He should entertain his 
mind with the instructive stories of Kalila and Dauuia, and 
thus gaining a knowledge of the vicissitudes of "life, regard 
the experience of the ancients as his own. Let him apply 
himself to the cultivation of true knowledge and put aside 
childish tales. Let him associate with a discreet and 
trusty friend aucl give him permission to look carefully into 
his daily conduct in order that he may privately represent 
whatever, in the balance of his discretion, appears blame¬ 
worthy and if at any time his penetration should be at fault 
he should not be thereat displeased for men have ever been 
backward in uttering a displeasing truth especially iu a 
season of anger when reason slumbers and the spirit is 
aflame. Courtiers, for the most part, seek pretexts of 
evasion and lend a false colouring to error, and if perchance 
one of them should be really concerned, he will hold his peace 
for fear, for he is indeed difficult to find who would prefer 
another’s benefit to his own injury. Let him not be roused 
to anger by the representations of detractors, bul rest in the 
path of circumspection, for men of evil nature, dissemblers 
in speech, palm off their tales with the semblance of truth 
and representing themselves as disinterested, labour to in- 


' gee Vol. I, pp. 200-202, 
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jure olliers. He should uol consider himself as fixed of. 
residence but hold himself ever ready for a summons to the 
presence. He! him not he malevolent, but prefer courtesy 
and gentleness. He should not subvert ancient families but 
let an illustrious ancestry redeem unworthy successors. Let 
him see that the younger among his followers when the 3 T 
meet, use the greeting Allah u akbetr ‘God is greatest’, and 
the elder reply Jalla-jalahihu , ‘His majesty is eminent’. Let 
him not take as food a sheep or a goat of under one year and 
he should abstain from flesh for a month after the anniver¬ 
sary of his birthday. He shall not cal of anything that he 
has himself killed. He should restrict liimsclf in sensual 
gratification and approach not a pregnant woman. The 
food which is bestowed in memory of the deceased, he should 
piepare each year on his birthda}? and regale the need}?. 

With heavenly treasures store thy grave—provide 

While _yet in life—none may when he hath died. 

[Gul is tail, j 

When the sun advances from one sign of the zodiac to 
another, let him offer up a thanksgiving and discharge 
cannon and musketry to arouse the slumberers in forgetful¬ 
ness. At the first beams of the world-illumining sun and 
at midnight which is the turning point oE its re-ascension, 
let him sound the kettle-drum and enforce vigilance. 


ATN II. 


The Fauj<1Sr. 

In the same way that His Mrijest} 7 , for the prosperity 
of the empire, lias appointed a Commander of the forces for 

Allah ii akbai .—'This formula, as the briefest expression of the absolute 
superiority of the One God (Allah) over the idols of the pas.ui Amlw, is used 
iu Muslim life in different circumstances, in -which the idea of Allah, His 
greatness and goodness is suggested. . . . The call to the daily prayer (it ~an) 
is opened wiLlt a tour-fold takblr (-the my ■I Halm Skbar.) The prophet is 
said to have uttered very frequently the lalcbir during the Ihijj. (Huey. 
Islam, iv, 627 under tahbfr.) 

Akbar’s older lor its general use as a form of .salutation among the 
public iu the pKtce of the customary saldm 'alaikitm (sanctified by its frequent 
occurrence in the Quran, xvi. 34, xxxix. 73 &c,), led the ignorant populace 
to belic-ye that he wished to be acknowledged as God. “This caused great 
commotion.” (Badaynni, tr. ii. 308.) Tor Abul b'azVs vexation qt this mis¬ 
representation, Akbaiiianiah, tr. iii. 3D7. V. Smith's .1 lihar, p. 177 (“ambiguous 
phrase”), 218 and «, [/. Sarkai’-I 
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each province, so by his rectitude of judgment end wise 
statesmanship he apportions several par garni ulis to the care 
of one of his trusty, just and disinterested servants, 50 appre¬ 
ciative of what is equitable, and faithful to his engagements ; 
and him they style by the above name, As a subordinate 
and assistant he holds the first place. Should a cultivator or 
a collector of the crown lands or an assignee of government 
estates prove rebellious, he should induce him to submit by 
fair words, and if this fail, he shall take the written evidence 
of the principal oflicers and proceed to chastise him. He 
should pitch his camp in the neighbourhood of the body of 
icbels and at every opportunity inflict loss upon their persons 
and property but not risk at once a general engagement. If 
the affair can be concluded with the infantry he should not. 
employ cavalry. He should not be rash in attacking a fort, 
but encamp beyond bowshot and the reach of its guns and 
musketry, and obstruct the roads of communication. He 
should be vigilant against night attacks and devise a place 
of retreat, and be constant in patrolling. When he has 
captured the rebel camp, he must observe equity in the 
division of the spoil and reserve u fifth for the royal exche¬ 
quer. If a balance of revenue be due from the village, this 
should be first taken into account. He should constantly 
inspect the horses and accoutrements of the troops. If a 
trooper be without a horse, his comrades should be assessed 
to provide for him and if a liorse be killed in action, it should 
be made good at the expense of the State. He must duly 
furnish a roll of the troops present and absent, to the royal 
court ancl ever bear in mind the duty of carrying out its 
sacred ordinances. 


A’IN III. 

The Mir A’dl and the Qdzi. 

Although the supreme authority and the redress of 
grievances rests with sovereign monarehs, yet the capacity 
of a single person is inadequate to the superintendence of 


For tlie duties erf the janjdar (modern disLrict magistrate cum superin¬ 
tendent of police and commandant of local forces but not collector), see 
Sarkar's MngHal AdntMshaUon, 3rd. ed., IV. g 4. 
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the entire administration. It is therefore necessai-y that he 
should appoint one of his discreet and unbiassed servants 
as his judiciary delegate. This person must not be content 
with witnesses and oaths, but hold diligent investigation of 
the first importance, for the inquirer is uninformed and the 
two litigants are cognisant of tire facts. Without full 
inquiry, and just insight, it is difficult to acquire requisite 
certitude. From the excessive depravity of human nature 
and its covetousness, no dependence can be placed on a 
witness or his oath. By impartiality and knowledge of 
character, he should distinguish the oppressed from the 
oppressor and boldly and equitably take action on his con¬ 
clusions. Fie must begin wilh a thorough interrogation 
and learn the circumstances of the case; and should keep in 
view what is fitting in each particular and take the question 
in detail, and in this manner set down .separately the 
evidence of each witness. When he lias accomplished his 
task with intelligence, deliberation and perspicacity, he 
should, for a time, turn to other business and keep his 
counsel from others. He should then take up the case and 
reinvestigate and inquire into it anew, and with disciimina- 
tion and singleness of view search it to its core. If capacity 
and vigour are not to be found united, he should appoint two 
pei sons, one to investigate whom they call a Qazi ; B0 the 
other the Mir A’dl to carry out his finding. * 


A’IN IV. 

The KotwaL 61 

The appropriate person for this office should be 
vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, astute 
and humane. Through his watchfulness and night patrol¬ 
ling the citizens should enjoy the repose of security, and 
the evil-disposed lie in the slough of non-existence. He 
should keep a register of houses, and frequented roads, and 
engage the citizens in a pledge of reciprocal assistance, and 


a " Qazi in Sarlcar'b Mughal AAm'mistiatlon, Ch. II, § 7. 

01 Kothial in ibid., Ch. IV, § 5, Mhat-t-AhmacU, i. IBS. In tile later 
Mughal Umpire the inspection of unrfccls was often entrusted to the 
muhtastb (from Auraiigzio’s reign). 
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bind them to a common participation of weal and woe. 
He should form a quarter by tlie union of a certain number 
of habitations, and name one of liis intelligent subordinates 
for its superintendence and receive a daily report under his 
seal of those who enter or leave it, and of whatever events 
therein occur. And lie ‘should appoint as a spy one among 
the obscure residents with whom Llie other should have no 
acquaintance, and keeping their reports in writing, employ 
a heedful scrutiny. He should establish a separate serai 
and cause unknown arrivals to alight therein, and by the 
aid of clivers detectives take account of them. He should 
minutely observe the income and expenditure of the various 
classes of men and bv a refined address, make his vigilance 
reflect honour on his administration. Of every guild of 
artificers, he should name one as guilclmaster, and another 
as broker, by whose intelligence the business of purchase 
and sale should be conducted. From tlic.se also he should 
require frequent reports. He should see to the open 
thoroughfare of the streets and erect harriers at the 
entrances and secure freedom from defilement. When 
night is a little advanced, lie should prohibit people from 
entering or leaving the city. He should set the idle to 
some handicraft. He should remove former grievances 
and forbid any one from forcibly entering the house of 
another. «Hc shall discover thieves and the goods they 
have stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should so 
direct that no one shall demand a lax or cess (buj iva iamglui) 
save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, 
goats ancl merchandise. In every Subah a slight impost 
shall he levied at an appointed place. Old coins should be 
given in to be melted down or consigned to the treasury as 
bullion. Fie should suffer no alteration of value in the gold 
and silver coin of the realm, and its diminution by wear in 
circulation, lie shall recover to the amount of the deficiency. 
Fie should use his discretion in the reduction of prices and 
not allow purchases to be made outside the city. The rich 
shall not take beyond what is necessary for their consump¬ 
tion. Hs shall examine the weights and make the ser not 
more nor less than thirty dams. In the gae hereinafter to 
be mentioned, lie should permit neither decrease or increase, 
and restrain tlie people from the making, the dispensing, 
the buying or selling of wine, but refrain from invading the 
privacy of domestic life. Of the property of a deceased or 
missing person who may have no heir, he shall take an 
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inventory and keep it in his care. He should reserve sepa¬ 
rate ferries and wells for men and women. 

He .should appoint persons of respectable character to 
supply the public watercourses, and prohibit women from 
riding on horseback. He should direct that no ox or buffalo 
or horse, or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the restriction 
of personal liberty and the selling of skives. He should 
not suffer a woman to he burnt against her inclination, nor 
a criminal deserving of death, to be impaled, nor any one to 
be circumcised under the age of twelve. Above this limit 
of age, the permission may be accorded. Religious enthu¬ 
siasts, calenders, and dishonest tradesmen he should expel 
or deter from their course of conduct, but he should be 
careful in this matter not to molest a God-fearing recluse, 
or persecute barefooted wandering anchorites, lie should 
allot separate quarters to butchers, hunters of animals, 
washers of the dead, and ,sv\eepers, and restrain men from 
associating with such stoiw-hearted gloomy-dispositionecl 
creatures, He shall amputate the hand of any who is the 
pot-companion of an executioner, and the linger of such as 
converse with his family. He should locate the cemetery 
outside of, and to the west of the city. He should prohibit 
his adherents from wearing sombre garments in mourning 
and induce them to wear red. From the first till the nine¬ 
teenth of the month of Fanvardin, during the whole month 
of Aban, lire days of the sun’s passage from one sign of the 
zodiac to another, viz., the first of every solar month, the 
sixteenth of the same, the Ilahi festivals, the days of the 
eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the first day of the 
week, he shall prohibit men from slaughtering animals, but 
hold it lawful as a necessity' for feeding animals used in 
hunting and for the sick. He shall remove the place of 
execution to without the city and see that the Ilahi festivals 
are observed. He shall have lamps lit on the night of the 
Mauim (New Year’s day) and on the night of the 19th of 
Fanvardin. On the eve of a festival, as well as on the 
festival itself lie shall cause a kellle-drum to he sounded 
at each watch. In the Persian and Hindu almanacs, lie 
shall cause the Ilahi era to be adopted and the beginning of 
the month according to the Hindu nomenclature he shall 
place in Shukla-pachcli. 
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A’IN V. 

1 he ' Aml-guutr or Collcctoi oj the Revenue. 

Should be ;i fiiend of Liie agricultuiist. Zeal and 
truthfulness should be his rule of conduct. lie should con¬ 
sider himself the representative of the lord paramount and 
establish himself where every one ma_y have easy access to 
him without the intervention of a mediator. He should 
deal with tlie contumacious and the dishonest by admoni¬ 
tion and if this avail not, proceed to chastisement, nor 
should he be in apprehension of the land falling waste. 
He should not cease from punishing highway robbers, 
murderers and evildoers, nor from heavily mulcting them, 
and so administer that the cry of complaint shall be stilled. 
He should assist the needy husbandman with advances of 
money and recover them gradually. And when through 
the exertions of the village headman the full rental is 
received, he should allow him half a hiswah 02 on each bigha, 
or otherwise reward him according to the measure of liis 
services. He should ascertain the extent of the soil in 
cultivation and weigh each several portion in the scales of 
personal observation and be acquainted with its quality. 
The agricultural value of laud varies in different districts 
and certain soils are adapted to certain crops. He should 
deal differently, therefore, with each agriculturist and Lake 
his case into consideration. He should take into account 
with discrimination the engagements of former collectors 
and remedy Llie produce of ignorance or dishonesty. He 
should strive to bring waste lands into cultivation and take 
heed that what is in cultivation fall not waste. He should 
stimulate the increase of valuable produce and remit some¬ 
what of the assessment with a view to its augmentation, 
And if the husbandman cultivate less and urge a plausible 
excuse, let him not accept it. Should there be no waste 
land in a village and a husbandman be capable of adding 
to his cultivation, he should allow him land in some other 
village, 

He should be just and provident in his measurements. 
Let him increase the facilities of the husbandman year by 
year, and under the pledge of his engagements, take noth¬ 
ing beyond the actual area under tillage. Should some 


r,i The 20tli pari of a bfgha. 
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prefer to engage by measurement and others ty appraise¬ 
ment of crops, let him forward the contracts with all 
despatch to the* royal presence. Let him not make it a 
practice of taking only in cash payments but also in kind, 
This latter is effected in several ways. First, kankut : kan 
in the Hindi language signifies grain, and hut, estimate. 
The whole land is taken either by actual mensuration or 
by pacing it, and the standing crops estimated in the 
balance of inspection. The experienced in these matters 
say that this comes little short of the mark. If any doubt 
arise, the crops should be cut and estimated in three lots, 
the good, llie middling and the inferior, and the hesitation 
removed. Often, too, the land taken by appraisement, 
gives a sufficiently accurate return. Secondly, bdtai, also 
called hhcwli, the crops are reaped and stacked and divided 
by agreement in the presence of the parties. But in this 
case several intelligent inspectors are required, otherwise 
the evil-minded and false are given to deception. Thirdly, 
khcl bated, when they divide the fields after they are sown. 
Fourthly, Icing bated; after cutting the grain, the^y form it 
in heaps and divide it among themselves, and each takes 
his share home to clean it and turn it to profit. If it be nol 
prejudicial to the husbandman, he may take the value of 
the coiu-heaiing land in cash at the market raLc. If on 
this land they sow the best kinds of produce, 63 in the first 
year he should lemit a fourth of the usual assessment. If 
at the time of collection, the better produce is found fo be 
larger in quantity than the previous year, but less laud 
cultivated, and the revenue be the same, let him not be 
provoked or removed to contention. Fie should always seek 
to satisfy the owner of the crops.. Fie should not entrust the 
appraisement to the headman of the village lest it give rise 
to remissness and incompetence and undue authority be 
conferred on highhanded oppressors, but he should deal 
with each husbandman, present his demand, and separately 
and civilly receive his dues. 

He must take security from land surveyors, assessors 
and other officers of revenue. He should supply the officials 
engaged in the land measurements, for each clay on which 


e ' 1 Jln$A-KamU sticli as sugar, piin, indigo, opium or cotton -in eontraclis- 
traction to jlns-i-Sdna, inferior crops, swell aa maize. 
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llies' arc cm})loved, villi 10 dams' and 81 icrs, and as a 
monthly ration, on Llie following scale ; 
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He shall affix a mark to the land surveyed and shall 
lake a bond from the headman that there shall be no con¬ 
cealment regarding the land, and the various crops shall 
be duly reported. In the process of measurement if any 
inferior portion of hind he observed, he shall at once estimate 
its quantity, and from day to day take a note of its quality 
and this voucher lie shall deliver to the husbandman. lint 
if this discovery be made after the collection of the revenue, 
he shall gather information from the neighbours and from 
unofficial documents and strike an average. In the same 
way as Lhc karkan (registrar of collections) sets down the 
transactions of the assessments, the miiqaddam 6 ' (chief 
village revenue officer) and the palwdn (land-steward) shall 
keep their respective accounts. The Collector shall compare 
these documents and keep them under his seal and give a 
copy thereof to the clerk. When the assessment of the 
village is completed, he shall enter it in the abstract of the 
village accounts, and after verifying it anew, cause its 
authentication by tlie kiirkun and pahvan, and this docu¬ 
ment lie shall forward weekly to the roj r at presence and never 
delay it beyond iff teen days. After the despatch of the 
draft estimates to the imperial court, should any disaster to 
the crops occur, on ascertaining the exact particulars on 
the spot, he shall calculate the extent of the loss and re¬ 
cording it in writing, transmit it without delay in order 
that it may be approved or a commissioner despatched. He 
should collect the revenue in an amicable manner and 
extend not the hand of demand oul of season. He should 
begin the collection of the spring harvest from the lloli, 
which is a Hindu festival occurring when the sun is about 
to pass from Aquarius and is entering or has reached mid¬ 
way in Pisces and the Autumn, harvest from the Dasharah, 
which is a festival falling when the sun is in the middle or 


51 For imiqadilcttn , Wilson, 351, 
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last clays of Virgo or the first ten ol Libra. Let him see 
that the treasurer does not demand any special 63 kind of 
to in, hut take nil at is of standard weight and proof and 
receive the equivalent of the deficiency at the value of 
current coin and record the difference in the voucher. He 
should stipulate that the husbandman briny his rents him¬ 
self at definite periods so that the malpractices of low inter¬ 
mediaries may be avoided. When there is a full harvest, 
he should collect the appi'opriate revenue and accept no 
adjournment of payments on future crops. 

Whosoever does not cultivate laud liable to taxation 
but encloses it for pasturage, the Collector shall take for 
each buffalo six dams, and for an ox, three dams yearly, 
but for a calf or a buffalo which has not yet calved, he shall 
make no demand. He shall assign four oxen, two cows 
and one buffalo to each plough and shall lay" no impost on 
these. Whatever is paid into the treasury, he shall himself 
examine and count and compare it with the day-ledger of 
the i karkmi. This lie shall verify by signature of the 
treasurer and placing it in bags under seal, shall deposit it 
in a strong 100 m and fasten the door thereof with several 
locks of different construction. He shall keep the key of 
one himself and leave the others with the treasurer. At the 
end of the month, lie shall take from the writer ( bitikchi) 
the account of the daily receipts and expenditure and for¬ 
ward it to the presence. When two lakhs of dams are 
collected, he shall remit them by the hands of trusty agents. 
He shall carefully instruct the fiatwari of each village to 
enter in detail in the memorandum which lie gives to the 
husbandman, the amount he receives from the same; any 
balances he shall enter under each name in a. book and for¬ 
ward it attested by the signatures of the headmen; and 
these, at the next harvest, he shall recover without distress. 
He shall carefully inspect the sayurghal 60 tenures, sending 
copies of them to the registry office to be compared. He 
should ascertain the correctness of the chakmmah 3 67 and 
resume the share of a deceased grantee or one who is an 


01 Zai-i-khas in the text' .should be translated as His present Majesty’s 
coin. Jariett took it to mean ‘any special kind of coin’, but this interpreta¬ 
tion Is wiong. It is not necesary to read KUtills for KhSs (from a variant) 
as suggested by Jarrell (—"fine gold"). J. S. 

011 An assignment of land revenue for charitable purposes : also a grant 
of land without stipulation oL any condition or service, Wilson, 495, 

117 Thus is a grant of alienated lands specifying the boundary limits thereof. 
Chah, according to fjlliot, is a patch of rent-free land detached from a village. 
Wilson, 97. 
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absentee or actually in service of the state. He should Lake 
care that land cultivated by the farmer himself and not by 
the tenant, as well as resumed lands, should not be suffered 
to fall waste] the property of the absentee or of him that 
diets without an heir he should duly keep under ward and 
report the circumstances. He should see that no capitation- 
tax be imposed nor interfere with the remission of dues 
granted by former governments. 

He shall not make the occasions of journeying, feasting 
or mourning an opportunity for exactions, and refrain from 
accepting presents. Whenever a muqiuiclam or [mhuari shall 
bring money or, advancing to the dais, shall present a dam 
in obeisance, he shall not accept it. In the same way he 
shall renounce halkali, which is the practice ol taking a 
small fee from each village when the harvest is ready for 
reaping. He shall also waive all perquisites on handicrafts, 
market-booths, police, travelling passports, garden produce, 
temporary sheds, enclosure, fishing rights, port-dues, 
butter, oil of sesame, blanketing, leather, wool, and the like 
malpractices of ike avaricious who fear not God. He shall 
provide for the periodic appointment of one among those 
best acquainted with the district, to reside at the royal 
court and furnish it with the minutest particulars. IWctv 
month lie shall submit a statement of the condition of the 
people, of the jagirdars, the neighbouring residents, the 
submission of the rebellious, the market prices, the current 
rents of tenements, the state of the destitute poor, of arti¬ 
ficers and all other contingencies. Should there be no 
kotwal, the Collector must take the duties of that office 
upon himself. 


A’IN VI. 

The Bi tike hi 158 

Must be conscientious, a good .writer, and a skilful 
accountant. He is indispensable to the collector. It is his 
duty to take from the kanungo m the average decennial state 

1,8 A word of 1'nrkish origin, signifying a writer or scribe. Bur. Isl. i, 
734 . 

w * A,u officer in each district acquainted with its customs and land-tenures 
rmrl whose appointment is usually hereditary. He receives report from the 
palwaris of. new cases of alluvion and clilurion, sales, leases, gifts of land &c. 
which entail a change in the register of mutations. He is n revenue officer 
and subordinate to the tahsildar. Catnegy, Kachh. Technical, Wilson, 260, 
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of tlie village revenues in money and kind, and having made 
liimself acquainted with the customs and regulations of the 
district, satisfy the Collector in this regard, and lend his 
utmost assistance and attention. He shall record all engage¬ 
ments made with the agriculturists, define the village boun¬ 
daries, and estimate the amount of arable and waste land. 
He shall note the names of the nmnsif,' (l the superintendent 
(zdbil), the land-surveyor and thiinaddr, also that of the 
cultivator and headman, and recoid below, the kind of pro¬ 
duce cultivated. He should also set down the village, the 
perguunah and the harvest, and subtracting the deficiency 
take the value of the assets, or after tlie manner of the 
people of the country, inscribe the name, the kind of produce, 
and the deficiency below the date of cultivation. 

When tlie survey of the village is complete, he shall 
determine the assessment of each cultivator and specif}' the 
revenue of the whole village. The Collector shall take the 
revenue on this basis, and forward a copy of the surve\q 
called in Hindi hints ra to the royal court. When drawing 
out the rolls, if tlie former documents are not available, lie 
should take down in writing from the patwdn the cultivation 
of each husbandman by name and thus effect his purpose, 
and transmit the roll together with Lhe balances and collec¬ 
tions punctually, and lie shall enter the name of the tahsildar 
below each village, in the day-ledger. He shall i ecord the 
name of each husbandman who brings his rent and grant 
him a receipt signed by the treasurer. Copies of the rolls 
of the palwdri and muqaddam by means of which they hn\e 
made the collections, together with the sarkkat, that is the 
memorandum given to the husbandman, he shall receive 
from the palwdri , and inspecting them, shall carefully 
scrutinize them. If any falsification appears, he shall line 
them and report to the Collector daily and the collection 
and balances of each village and facilitate the performance 
of his duty. Whenever any cultivator desires a reference 
to his account, lie shall settle it without delay and at the 
close of each harvest lie shall record the collections and 
balances of each village and compare them with the palwdrds, 
and enter each day in the ledger the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments under each name and heading, and authenticate it 


Mnnsif— Ait officer employed lo superintend the mcasmement of the 
lands of a village in concert with the villagers. [Wilson, 3S6]. For the posi¬ 
tion of the uiuiutf hi Shei Shah’s revenue system, see 'Abbas Saiwani, near 
die end. [/, St] 
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by? the .signature of the Collector and treasurer. At the end 
of the month, lie shall enclose it in a bag under the seal 
of the Collector and forward it to the presence. He shall 
also despatch daily the price-current of mohurs and rupees 
and other articles under the seals of the principal men, and 
at the end of each harvest, he shall Lake the receipts and 
disbursements' of the treasurer, and forwaid it authenticated 
by liis signature. The abstract and settlement of the assess¬ 
ment, at the close of each y'ear, he shall transmit under the 
signature of the Collector. He shall enter the effects and 
cattle plundered in any village, in the day-ledger, and 
report the circumstances. At the year’s end, when the 
time of the levenue-collections has closed, lie shall record 
the balances due from the village and deliver the record to 
the Collector and forward a copy to the royal court. When 
removed from office, he shall make over to the Collector for 
the time being his account under the heads of balances, 
advances &e., and after satisfying him in this regard, take 
the detail thereof and repair to the Court. 


AIN VII. 

The 'Treasurer (Khazduachli) 

Called in the language of the day FotadttrT The 
treasury should he located near the residence of the governor 
and the situation should be such where it is not liable to 
injury. He should receive from the cultivator any kind of 
mohurs, rupees or copper that lie may' bring,- and not 
demand any? particular coin. He shall require no rebate on 
the august coinage of the realm hut take merely? the 
equivalent of the deficiency in coin-weight. Coinage of 
former reigns he shall accept as bullion. He shall keep 
the treasure in a strong room with the knowledge of the 
shiqdur 72 and the registrar, and count it every evening and 

n The term fata is applied in Arabic, to cloths vised as waist viappu's 
biouglil front Saul, and Lhti word itsdi is supposed to be derived Jrom 
tli,it eouulry and not to be of Arabic origin. The office was no doubt 01 igimdly 
named from this distinguishing portion of apparel; whence Lite common name 
Poddar applied to it banker, cash-keeper, or put officer in public establish¬ 
ments for weighing money or bullion. See Wilson’s Gloss., 160 and 422. 

” ShiqdSr, an officer appointed to collect the levenue from a mfuiu 
division of land under the Moghul government; it was sometimes applied 
to the chief financial officer of a province or to the viceroy in his financial 
capacity—Wilton's Glossary, 480. Tor this officer in Slier Shaft’s system, 
S>c-c 'Abbas Saru’iiui, near the end. 
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catibc a memorandum thereof to be signed by the Collector 
and compare the day-ledger with the registrar's account and 
authenticate it by his signature. On ilu- door of the trea¬ 
sury as sealed by the Collector, he should place a lock of 
his own, and open it only with the cognisance of the Collec¬ 
tor and registrar. He shall not receive any monies from 
the cultivator save with the knowledge of the Collector and 
legistrar, and he shall grant a receipt for the same. He 
shall cause the palzadri J s signature to be affixed to the ledger 
known in Hindustan as bahi } so that discrepancy may be 
avoided. He shall consent to xio disbursements without 
the voucher of the dkuanp and shall enter into no usurious 
transactions. If any expenditure should be necessary that 
admits of no delay, he may act under the authority of the 
registrar and shiqdar and represent the case to government. 
The aforementioned duties, from those of the commander 
of the troops up to this point, are primarily under the direct 
cognisance of the sovereign authority and as no one indi¬ 
vidual can perform them, a deputy is appointed for each 
function and thus the necessary links in administration arc 
strengthened.' 

Currency oj ilia means of Subsistence. 

Since the benefit and vigour of human action are re- 
ferrible to bodily sustenance, so in proportion to its purity 
is the spirit strengthened; the body, were it otherwise, 
would grow corpulent and the spirit weak : the thoughts 
too under such a regimen, incline to refinement and actions 
to virtue. The seekers of felicity, sober in conduct, are 
before all things particularly careful in the matter of food 
and do not pollute their hands with every meat. To the 
simple in heart who fear Cod, labour is difficult and their 
means of living straitened. They have not that luminous 
insight which penetrating to the essence of tilings, dwells 
in repose, but through fear of the displeasure of God, are 
sunk in exhaustion of soul from the pangs of hunger. As 
for instance in the case of the man who possessed a few 
cows, his legitimate property, and subsisted on their milk. 
By the accident of fortune, it chanced that they were 

DhvSn, THE turn wm, especially applied to the head financial minister 
whether of the stoic, or oi a province, being charged in the latter with the col-, 
lection n£ the revenue, its remittance to the imperial treasury and invested with 
extensive judicial powers in all civil and financial causes. Wilson’s 
Glossary, 144-115. For a full description, see Smltar’s Mughal Ad mini straftoll, 

Clt. d, § 1-5. 
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carried off, and lie passed some days fasting. An active 
fellow after diligent pursuit brought them back, but he 
would not accept them and replied, “I know not whence 
those dumb animals have had food during these past few 
clays. 1 ' In a short space this simple soul died. Many 
tales are told of such dull-witted creatures who have thus 
passed away. There are also avaricious worldlings who do 
not recognize the difference between other people's pio- 
peity and their own, and gratify themselves at the expense 
of their spiritual and temporal good. The ignorant and 
distraught in mind, making their own necessities an occa¬ 
sion of spoliation and seizure, prepare for themselves eternal 
punishment. 

Simple, innocent-minded folk consider that there are 
no unappropriated waste lands and w f ere they obtainable, 
it would be difficult to furnish the implements of cultiva¬ 
tion, and if these could be had, the means of providing food 
which would enable them to labour, are not manifest. 
They can discover no mine to excavate, and if one were 
[jointed out to them which had no ownei, it would be 
extremely onerous to obtain a living therefrom. They are 
averse too, from the profession of aims, lest dear life be 
the exchange for base lucre. They withdraw themselves 
also from commerce for this reason that many ask a high 
price for their goods, conceal their deficiencies and praise 
them for qualities which are not in them, while they close 
their eyes to the evident excellencies of wdiat they [un-chase 
and disparage it for faults it does not possess, preferring 
their own benefit to another’s loss. And they disapprove 
also of those who are content to hold' lawful the sequestra¬ 
tion of the goods of rival sectaries, and they affirm that if 
the fautor of such pretension be discerning and wise, it will 
seem an occasion for additional anxiety rather than a 
sanction to retain the property of another; for how can the 
illicit seizure of what is another’s be commendable on the 
score of a difference of faith? On the contrary, it is a 
suggestion of the evil one, a phantasy of the dreams of the 
avaricious and unfit for the ears of the good. At the 
present time His Majesty has placed a lamp upon the high¬ 
way before all men, that they may distinguish the road 
from the pitfalls, and sink not into the slough of perdition, 
nor pass their dear lives in unprofitableness. 

Since there is infinite diversity in the natures of men 
and distractions, internal and external, daily increase, and 
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heavy-fouled greed travels post haste, and light-headed rage 
breaks its rein, where friendship in this demon-haunted 
waste of dishonour is rare, and justice lost to view, there 
is, in sooth, no remedy for such a world of confusion hut 
in autocracy, and this panacea in administration is attain¬ 
able only in the majesty of just monarchs. If a home or 
a quarter cannot be administered without the sanctions of 
hope and fear of a sagacious ruler, how can the tumult ol 
this world-nest of hornets he silenced save by the authority 
of a vicegerent of Almighty power ? How, in such a case 
can the property, lives, honour, and leligion of the people 
be protected, notwithstanding that some recluses have 
imagined that this can he supernalurally accomplished, but 
a well-ordered administration has never been effected with¬ 
out the aid of sovereign monarchs. That fiery wilderness 
of lalismauic power, too, is haunted b_y spells and sorcerers, 
and storms of confusion from this sea of undiscernment 
have arisen and arise, and many souls, through simplicit} 7 
and shortsightedness, in the tmbulent billows of inexperi¬ 
ence have been and are still ever engulfed, while those 
who by the light of wisdom and through the grace of 
acceptance have bridled their desires and garnered provi¬ 
sions for the long journey to come, have, in the cross-roads 
of distraction, become the reproach of high and low, for 
their folly, irreligion and unbelief. In that assembly of 
ignorance should a philosopher of experience enter, he 
must needs take up the fashion of fools and so escape from 
the contumely of the base. 

It is evident that in all cultivated areas, the possessors 
of property are numerous, and they hold their lands by 
ancestral descent, but through malevolence and despite, 
their titles become obscured by the dust of uncertainty 
and the hand of firmness is no longer stretched above 
them. Tf the cultivator hold in awe the power of the 
Adorncr of the universe and the Elixir of the living, and 
the merchant turn back from evil designing and reflect in 
bis heart on the favour of the lord of the world, the depo¬ 
sitory of divine grace, his possessions would assuredly he 
approved of wisdom. Thus the virtue of property lies in 
the pledge of intention, and a just ruler, like a salfbed, 
makes clean the unclean, and the evil good. But without 
honest coadjustors, abundant accessories of stale and a full 
treasury even he could effect nothing and the condition of 
subserviency and obedience would lack the bloom of 
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discipline. Now the man of robust frame should, in the 
hist place, choose the profession of arms and reflect on the 
assistance which he is capable of rendering, so as to icgnrd 
his life as devoted to the task of preserving- human society 
from dissolution. The means of sustenance me likewise 
as abundant to the labourer as forage for his cattle. IS lit 
if a mail is unequal to this, he should endeavour, in some 
way, to enter into the number of state servants. Thus the 
currency of the means ot subsistence rests on a twofold 
basis, via ., the justice of sovereign monarchs and regard 
to the welfare of well-disposed dependents. The base 
materialist understands not the language of reason and 
never transcends the limits of bodily sense. This unfertile 
soil needs the water of the sword, not the limpid spring 
of demonstration. In the presence of the majesty of the 
prince, the proud and perverse of disposition sink into 
obscurity while the prosperity of the good who seek after 
justice is ever continuous. 

Of a truth, whatever be the recompense of the guar¬ 
dianship over the four™ priceless elements of the constitu¬ 
tion, it is both meet and expedient and according to the 
Almighty will. To the watchmen over the house, the lord 
thereof appoints the gueidon, and to the watchmen of the 
universe, its shepherds. If the whole of a man’s posses¬ 
sions were spent for the protection of liis honour, it would 
be but fitting- if in gratitude he further pledged his whole 
credit, how much the more when it is a question of the 
guardianship of the four great elements of State polity ? 
But just monarchs exact not more than is necessary to 
effect their purpose and stain not their hands with avarice ; 
and hence it is that this principle varies, as has been stated, 
according to diversities of age and country. From this 
suggestive digression, it will be evident that whatever 
circumspect rulers exact from their subjects after due deli¬ 
beration and to subserve the interests of justice and grant 
to their submissive dependents, lias a perfect propriety and 
is universally in vogue. It is also clear that the main¬ 
tenance of the soldier should be ampler and more choice. 
Next follow the cultivators and then other artisans. 


, M In Vol. I. Abnl Fazl’s preface, they are named as (1) Ihe warriors, 
(2) tins artificers and merchants, (3) the learned, and (4) the husbandmen 
and labourers,—who are respectively likened to the four elements, five, air, 
water and earth. [J. S.] 
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Ancient Greek 75 treatises affirm that professions are cir¬ 
cumscribed to three classes, the Noble, the Base, and the 
Intermediate. The former refers to the mind and is, also,' 
of not more than three kinds : the first concerns the pure 
intellect, as sagacity and capability of administration; the 
second, acquired knowledge, as composition or eloquence, 
the third personal courage, as militaiy duty. The Base 
also is of three kinds : the first is opposed to the common 
weal of mankind, such as the hoarding of grain; the 
second is the contrary of any one virtue, as buffoonery; 
the third is such as the disposition is naturally averse from, 
as the trade of a barber, a tanner or a sweeper. The Inter¬ 
mediate comprises various callings and trades; some that 
are of necessity, such as agriculture; others which could 
be dispensed with, as dyeing; others again simple, as 
carpentry and ironmongery; and some compound, as the 
manufacturing of scales or knives. 

From this exposition the distinguished character of 
the military profession is evident. In short, the noblest 
source of maintenance is to he found iu a profession which 
is associated with just dealing, self-restraint and bravery 
and apart from evil doing and sensuality. The good regard 
three things as necessary in a profession—avoidance of 
tyranny, refraining from what is dishonourable, abstinence 
from all that is mean; by what is dishonourable, is meant 
buffoonery and the like low pursuits; by what is mean, is 
understood an inclination to base callings. 

When an appropriate means of maintenance is secured, 
it is a requisite condition of economy to husband a portion 
of one’s means, provided that the household is not thereby 
straitened. The mendicant should not be turned away 
disappointed nor subjected to the reproof of covetousness 
and greed. The proper control of an estate is conditional 
on the expenditure being less than the income; it is per¬ 
mitted to indulge a little in commercial speculation and 
engage in remunerative undertakings,, resenring a part in 
coin and valuables, a part in goods and wares, and some¬ 
what invested in the speculations of others, and yet a por- 


’* The reference is, no doubt, to Aristotle’s Politics 2 . (A ) the triie selise 
of which has been losi by filtration through some Arabic version or para¬ 
phrase, [H, S. J.] 

The reader will find most of these ideas In a rather different form in 
Aristotle’s Politics, Watford's translation in holm’s Classical -library (189S), 
Bit. IV. Ob. IV (pp, 130 sqq.) Bk. Ilf. Ch. V (p. 91), Qf. S.J 
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tion in lauds and immoveable estates, and a .share may be 
entrusted to borrowers of credit, and expenditure regulated 
with circumspection, justice and modesty. I v ct sucli a cuie 
be [rank in bis commercial dealings and give no place in 
his heart to .self-reproach. He should keep in view of his 
purpose, the will of Cod, not the hope of gratitude, the 
increase of leputation or the expectation of toward, He 
should also give freely to the need}'' whose destitution is 
unexposed. There is also a twofold manner of munificence 
which if exercised in just measure, is meritorious. Firstly, 
what is pi veil in pure generosity or largesse such as a pre¬ 
sent and the like. This should be done quickly and 
secretly and without setting store on its amplitude or 
abundance, nor yet so as to cripple one’s resources or 
exhaust them. 

Secondly what is called for by occasional exigencies, 
either in procuring comforts or removing grievances, such 
as what is given to oppressors or to the profligate in order 
that person, property and honour may escape their injury. 
Fut in this lie should use moderation. In procuring the 
conveniences of life, however, it is better that the bounty 
should be liberal. 

People of the world in the niaLter of living are to be 
resolved into three classes. One class are fallen into such 
lieedlessness that spiritual needs do not enter their compre¬ 
hension, much less are practicall} r considered. Another 
through their luminous fortune are so immersed in the 
consideration of essential truths that they give no thought 
to their means of sustenance. But those who seek the 
felicity to come, the circumspect in conduct, neglect not a 
just appreciation of life but make external conditions the 
instrument of interior well being in the hope of admission 
among those absorbed in divine love, and so attaining to 
the third degree of felicity, whence after traversing the 
arid waste of deliverance, they may repose in the second, 715 

The dues of sovereignty have thus been set forth. The 
circulation of the means of sustenance, thus, is seen to rest 
on the justice of prudent monarchs and the integrity of 
conscientious dependents. And because the conditions of 


7i "That is, ni'eordiiis; to the theology of_the mystics, the third stage in 
the progressive spiritual life is the attraction of the soul to Oorl Allah; 
the .second is immersion in the Divine love fi-A Halt; the supreme stm;e is 
the unitive MW Allah reserved for his chosen saints. 
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the royal state and prerogative vary in different countries, 
and soils are diverse in character, some producing abun¬ 
dantly with little labour, and others the reverse, and as 
inequalities exist also, through the remoteness or vicinity 
of water and cultivated tracts, the administration of each 
state must take these circumstances into consideration and 
fix its demands accordingly. Throughout the whole extent 
of Hindustan where at all times so many enlightened 
momirchs have reigned, one-sixth of the produce was 
exacted; in Lhc Turkish empire, Iran and Turan a fifth, 
a sixth, and a tenth respectively. In ancient times a capi¬ 
tation tax was imposed called, kluriij. Ivubad disapproved 
of this practice, and resolved that the revenue should be 
fixed upon arable land accurately surveyed. But his death 
occurred before he could accomplish his design. Noshir- 
wan (his sou) carried it to completion and made the jarib 
of ten square reeds. 77 This was sixty royal yards square. 
One fourth of this was taken as a qajiz 78 and valued at three 
dirhams, 70 and the third part was fixed as the contribution 
due to the state. Qajiz is a measure, called also sua J weigh¬ 
ing eight rail , 90 and, some say, more. The dirham is equal 
in weight to one misqdl. When the Caliphate fell to Omar, 
at the suggestion of the learned, he adopted the plan of 
Noshirvvan but through the vicissitudes of temporal con¬ 
ditions, he introduced some alterations which may be 
gathered from ancient volumes. In Turan and Iran from 
ages past, they have exacted a tenth, but the exactions have 
increased to tnox-e than a half which does not appear exor¬ 
bitant to a despotic government. In Egypt they take for a 

Fadddn of the best soil, ,3 Ibrahimis 

,, ,, ,, middling, 2 ,, 

, , , , , 5 WOl St, X , , 


u In the original, the word qahsdh is written euoneously for qctsbah which 
is corrected in the subsequent page with the following note. "According to 
the glossaries, 6 barleycorns wake tin asba', (finger breadth) : 4 asba', a 
qab'Mh : 8 qabzalt, a zaraa' (cubit) : 10 cubits, a qctsbah : 10 qasbah, an ashl: 
u jaiit) is 1 square ash!, {.<?,, 10 square qasbah or 100 square cubits. Accord¬ 
ing to the qudCimah, 4 asba’ is equal to a qabaah, and 10 qabzah a cubit, and 
00 cubits tui ashl. According to this, a jarib would be 60 square cubits,” 
u Oafiz.—h space of ground containing from about 124 to 144 cubits 
square. It is also a dry measure. Enc. I si. ii. 622. 

n Dtrham in Bncy. aj Islam, i. 978; and Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I. Ain II. 

Sl) Rati is variously rated at 12 to 16 or,. At Bombay it is said to be 
equal to 36 Surat rupees. In the Red Sea littoral the Rotfolo, as it is 
corruptly called, varies from 10 to 24 or., avoirdupois. Wilson’s Gloss., 441. , 
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The {addon 80 * is a measure of land of 100 square reeds, 
each of which, is equal to one biuih An Ibrahinu is currcnL 
for 40 kabirs and 14 kabirs is equal to a rupee of Akbar 
Shfih. In some parLs of the Turkish empire, they exact 
from the husbandman 30 A kchehs for every yoke of oxen. 
The Akiheh is- a silver coin equal to 81 Ibrahimis. And 
from crown lauds the demand is 4 '2 A lit Itch, and from each 
soldier 21, besides which the governor of the vSubah takes 
15 more. In some parts for each plough 20, and from 
each soldier 7 Ahcheh , while the Governor takes six. In 
others, the Sanjaqbc^i 1 '' receives 27 and the Sub as hi 
(kotwal) twelve. Other systems are also given which 
obtain in that empire. 


Note on Islamic laml-lax . 

The very obscure and complicated subject of the land 
system of early Islam can be best studied in the Eucylo- 
jpeedia of Islam by piecing together information scattered 
under the following words :— -Khcuadj (ii. 902), Muqcisama 
(Suppl. 154), T Jshr (iv. 1050-1052), Dar-al-Sulh (i. 919), 
and Pad (ii. 38). Abu Yusuf Ibn Yaqub’s Kildb-ul-Khitaj 
(Fr. tr. by E. Fagan) is not very helpful. The applica¬ 
tion. of the system to India in Auraugzib’s reign is dis¬ 
cussed in detail in Jadunatli Sarkar’s Mughal Administra¬ 
tion, 3rd ed., ch. XI. 

The term sulhiy, for the meaning of which Abul lhr/1 
refers ns to “ancient documents,” will be understood from 
the following passages of the Ency. Islam (i. 919, under 
Ddr ul Sulh ) : “With the Christian population of Najran 
Muhammad himself entered on treaty relationships, 
guaranteeing their safety and laying on them a certain 
tribute. See on the whole story, JBaladhuri, Fittuh-al- 
Bulddn. The constitutional situation on the matter is thus 


«o<t paddSti, a certain measme o 1 lan<l, subdivided into 24 qlrat— loosely 
reckoned as the quantity winch a volte of oxeu will plough in one dny and 
commonly defined as consisting of 333g qasabaht, the latter being 24 qahdah, 
and the qabdah being the measruc of a mail’s fist rvilh the thumb crecL, or 
about 6% inches. Pane’s Atcib. Lex. Ency, Islam, ii. 36. 

al Smjaq is a word in Turkish, signifying a flag or standard : it also 
means a minor pi evince of which several form one liyfdnl or Government, ft 
is in this latter sense that the word should probably be taken, signifying 
the provincial governor. An Akchah is >( of a para and consequently the T iU 
of a piastre or the At of a penny; it is frequently mentioned muter Hie name 
of asper, a corruption of the Greek equivalent for the proper Turkish word, 
[Ency. Islam, iv, 148. Aqcha , in ibid., i. 229], 
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formally laid down by Mawardi : All territories . . . under 
Muslim control . . . fall into three divisions : (;) those taken 
by force of arms; (it) those taken without fighting after 
the flight of their previous owners; (ih) those taken by 
treaty ( SuJh). . . In the last (class) if the title to the soil 
remains with the original owners, . . . the terms of the 
treaty aic that the owners retain their lands and pay a 
Kharaj from their produce; that this khariij is regarded 
as a jizya which falls away when they embrace Islam; that 
their lands are absolutely their own to sell or pledge; and 
that their country is neither Dar-ul-Lslum nor Dar-ul-IIarb 
but Ddr-ul-Sitlh. When these lands pass to a Muslim, 
Kharaj can no longer be collected . . . Mawardi includes 
among the Bddd al Islam this Ddr-nl-SulhF’ Also, ibid., 
ii. 38 under Fai’ :—"Verses lix. G, 3 and 10 of the Qua an 
were revealed when Muhammad had resolved not to divide 
the fields and orchards left bj' the Ban u’l Nadir, who had 
been driven out of the country, as booty of war among 
those who had taken part in the siege, but to give them to 
the Muhajirs exclusively. He justified this action by 
arguing that these were realty obtained not by fighting, 
but in a peaceful fashion, by surrender.” 

"At a later period ‘Umar I thought that this principle 
should be applied to the newly conquered territories also. 
He ordered that only movable property captured should he 
divided among the Arab conquerors, but not the land. . . . 
As a rule only the native population was to till the ground 
and pay . . . tribute to the Muslim treasury. This payment 
( kharaj ) was to be bound up with the possession of land for 
all time . . . The onty exception was those districts, whose 
inhabitants had voluntarily surrendered on the approach 
of the Arab army on condition that they were allowed to 
retain possession of their lands. In such districts (the 
so called Ddr-al-Suth) the land did not belong to the fai. JJ 
[/. SarharQ 

The Muhammadans account conquered lands of 8 
kinds : U J shri, Khiraji and Sulhiy. The first two are sub¬ 
divided into five kinds and the last into two. LJ’shri, 1st 
kind; the district of Tcliamah which comprises Mecca, 
Taif, Yemen, Chinan, BakrayiiA 2nd kind; laud of which 


82 The text has a word following “BaTmiyn" which may possibly he read 
as a proper name, 13 hirer Ilabali or Rayah, but Abu’l Vazl quotes evidently 
ficuu the h'atfiwa of Qazli Khan (A.H, 502, Haj. Ehal.) where the definition. 
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the owner lias voluntarily embraced Unit laith. bid, Lands 
which have been conquered and apportioned 4tli, Land 
on which mi adherent of that faith lias built a mosque or 
planted a vine or laid out a garden or fertilized it with rain 
water; otherwise other conditions apply. 4tli, Waste laud 
which has been brought into cultivation by permission of 
the owner. Khlraji is! hind; Persia proper and Kirinim. 
2nd, Laud which a tributary subject lias laid out as grounds 
lound about his house, hrd, Land which a Muslim has 
reclaimed and irrigates from a source constructed from the 
public revenues. 4th, Land which has been acquired by 
convention. 5th, Land cultivated by means of water that 
pays revenue. Sulhiy, Lands of the Bani Najran and Bani 
Taghlib ; fi1 the details of these may be learnt from ancient 
documents. Likewise, in some treatises, land is regarded 
under three heads. 1st, Land cultivated by Muslims which, 
they deem UL’/ird' 2nd, Land of which the proprietors 
have accepted that faith. According to some, this is 
U J shri, and others say that it is U’shri or Khirdji, accord¬ 
ing to the determination of the Imam. 3rd, Land acquired 
by conquest, which some make XJ’shri and others khirdji, 
and others again affirm that its classification rests with the 
Imam. 4th, Land which those outside the faith retain 
on convention. This they call khirdji. Tribute paid by 
khirdji lands is of two kinds. 1. Muqasamah (divided), is 
the 5th or Oth produce of the soil. 2. Wazifah 85 which is 
settled according to the capability and convenience of the 
tributaries. Some call the whole produce of the revenue 
hhiraj, and as the share of the producing body is in excess 
of their expenditure, the Zakdl h(i is taken from the amount 
under ceitaiu stipulations and this they call a Lithe, but on 


of the limits of U’shri are laid down exactly ns in the text with the omission 
of Rabali. The b'atfrwa i ATaiugiri follows Qu/i Khan. From the valiants 
of this doubtful reading given in the notes, it is clear that there is some 
corruption and perhaps the vaiinnL oL MS. Hal is coireel. 

The text has Tha’tab, a misprint The details of the submission of 
these two tribes may he gathered from Crust, In De l J eic. Essai mi Vhistoim 
des Ambus. Ettcy. Islam, iii. 855 (under Nadj!t<Vi), gup. 254 (under Vqa'tl), 
Sup. 223 (tmdei Taghlib). 

8,1 This word signifies a tenth and is the lithe assessed on lands under 
Muslim rule. V’shri ate therefore those lands subject to the tithe, 

u Wazifah signifies a stipend or any thing stipulated or agreed upon; 
hence, revenue collected at a .stipulated or fixed rate for a certain quantity 
of land. Wilson's Gloss., 557. 

8,1 Zuhai, the poor rate, the portion therefrom given ns the due of God by 
the possessor that he may piiiify it thereby, the root of the word, safes, 
denoting parity. The proportion varies, but is generally a fortieth or 
2;b p,c. provided that the property is of n certain amount and has been in 
possession eleven months. See Ency, ish iv, 1202U204. 
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each of these points there is much difference of opinion. 
The Caliph Omar, during his time, taxed those who were 
not of his faith at the rate of 48 dirhams for persons of 
condition, 24 for those of the middle class, and 12 for the 
lowest class. This was called the Jaziyah (capitation tax). 

Tn eveiy kingdom government taxes the property of 
the subject over and above the land revenue and this thcr r 
call TamghahF In Iran and Turiin they collect the land tax 
from some, from others the jihat and from others again the 
Sciir Jihat, while other cesses under the name of Wajuhdt 
and Fania’dt are exacted. In short, what is imposed on 
cultivated lands bj 7 way of quit-rent is termed Mill. Imports 
on manufactures of respectable kinds are called Jihat, and 
the remainder Sail** Jihat. Ivxtra collections over and 
above the laud tax if taken by revenue officers are Wajuhdt; 
otherwise they are termed Fitrua’dl. 

In every country such demands are troublesome and 
vexatious to the people. His Majesty in his ud.se states¬ 
manship and benevolence of rule carefully examined the 
subject and abolished all arbitrary taxation, disapproving 
that these oppressions .should become established by 
customHe first defined the gaz, the iauah, and the highah 
and laid down their bases of measurement : after which he 
classed the lands according to their relative values in pro¬ 
duction and fixed the revenue accordingly. 


87 Tlie Turkish word iamglio means a royal seal or stamp: sometimes 
written altamgha from the Turkish SI. red. The word also signifies a royal 
grant under the .seal of some of the former native princes and recognised by 
tlie British Government as confening a title to rent-free land in perpetuity, 
hereditary and transferable. Although, peihaps, ''originally hearing n ied or 
purple stamp, the colour of the imperial seal oi signature became in Indian 
practice itulifferenl. Wilson’s Glow's., 19. Juicy. 1st, ii. 171. 

*" Iu its original purport, the word signifies moving, walking, or the 
i emai ruler : from tiie latter it came to denote the remaining or all other 
sources of revenue iu addition to the land tax from a variety of imposts, as 
customs, transit dues, houses, fees, market tax &c. t in which sense it is 
current throughout India: the several impoalp under this name w'eie abolished 
hr the British Government, except customs, duties on spirituous liquors mid 
oilier minor items. The privilege of imposing local taxes under the name of 
XiTfr, was also taken away from private individuals, but it still applies to 
various items of the income from landed property not comprised in the pro¬ 
duce of cultivation, us rent from fisheries, timber, fruit-trees, hees-wax <w.i 
il also designates certain admitted manorial rights or prescriptive fees and 
cesses levied from residents in a villag-e, or from cultivators by the proprie¬ 
tors, which have long been established and are upon the record: the former 
of these additions are usually taken into account, the latter not, iu fixing 
the assessment. It is also a lax on personal property. In Marathi it also 
signifies the place where the customs are levied, Wilson’s Gloss,, d54, 
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atn-i-akbari 


'A’IN VIII. 

The IJahi Gan 


Is a mcasiuc of length and a standaicl gauge. High 
aiul low refer to it, and it is the desire of the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Throughout Hindustan there were 
three such measures current, viz., long, middling and 
short. Each was divided into 2d equal parts and each part 
called Tassuj . HSa A 77m a/ of the 1st kind was equal to 8 
ordinary barley-coins placed together breadthways, and of 
the other two respectively, to 7 and 6 barley-corns. The 
long gas was used for the measurement of cultivated lands, 
roads, distances, forts, reservoirs and mud walls. The 
middling was employed to measure buildings of stone and 
wood, bamboo-built, houses, places of worship, wells and 
gardens, and the short gas for cloth, arms, beds, scats of 
state, sedan chairs, palanquins, chairs, calls and the like. 

In some other countries, although they reckon the gas 
as consisting of 24 Tassuj, they make 


1 Tassuj equal 

1 Kabbah 

1 Barley-corn ,, 

1 Mustard seed ,, 

il Fals 

1 Fatila ,, 

3 Naqir ,, 

1 Oitmir ,, 

1 Zarrah ,, 

1 Haba 

Some make 4 Tassuj ec 
0 Dang 


to 2 Habbah (grain). 
2 Barley-corns. 

G Mustard seeds. 
12 Fals, 

G Fatila. 

G Naqir. 

8 Oitmir. 

12 Zarrah. 

8 Haba. 

2 Wall mail. 

lal to 1 Dfuig, 

,, - 3. Gnx 


Others reckon the gas as 24 fingers, each finger equal 
to the breadth of G barley-corns, and each barley-corn equal 
in thickness to 6 hairs from the mane of a cob. In some 
ancient books they make the gas equal to two spans and 
twice round the joint (girih) of the thumb, and they divided 
it into 16 girih and each girih was subdivided into 4 parts 


7'a^snj is an atabicizetl word from tlie l?er&. la\u, a weight of 4 barley¬ 
corns, the 241 Ji past of a weight measure or day. ICnry, Tilauij iv. 602 (under 
Tasudj), 
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which they called 4 pahr, so that a pah y was the sixty-fourth 
part of a gaz. 

In other ancient records the gaz is rechone’d of seven 
kinds. 1st, The Gas i Saiula (Gas of traffic) consisting of 
24 digits and Lwo-Lhirds of a digit. Ha run ur Rashid of 
the House of ‘Abbas took this measure from the hand of 
an Abyssinian slave who was one of his attendants : the 
Nilonieter 886 of Bgypt is on this measure, and houses and 
cloths are also measured by it. 2nd, Zirda’ i qasbah, 
(Reed-yard) called also A*amah, and Daur, of 24 digits : 
this was introduced by Tbn Abi Raila. 89 3rd, The Yusufiyah, 
used by-" the provincial governors of Baghdad lor the mea¬ 
surement of houses : it consisted of 25 digits. 4th, The 
short Jrlashimiyah, of 28 digits and a third. Bilal 90 the son 
of Abi Bard all introduced it : according to some it was Abu 
Musa Ash’ari his grandfather. 5th, The long- Ilcishhniyah 
of 29 digits and two-tliirds which Mansur the A’bbasicle 
favoured. It is also called the Maliq and Ziyadiyah. 
Zi'yad 91 was Lhe so-called son of Abu Suftyan who used it 
to measure the lands in Arabian I’raq. 6th, The Omnriyah 
of 3i digits. During his Caliphate, Omar carefully con¬ 
sidered the long, short and middling gaz. He took the 
three kinds together and to one-third of the aggregate lie 
added the height of the closed list and the thumb erect. He 
closed both ends of the measure with tin and sent it to 
Hudaifah 92 and Othman 93 -b-Hunaif which they used for the 
measurement of the villages in Arabian Iraq. 7th, The 
Mimnmiyah of 70 digits less a third. Mamun brought it 
into use, and it was employed for measuring rivers, plains 
and road distances. 


s8 !l 'Lite cubit of tlic Nilouietef is supposed to be the same as that of the 
Jews, which is exactly two feet English : if so the 24 digits will be precisely 
inches. A finger’s breadth may be safely taken as three quarters of an inch. 
Useful Tables, pp. 87, 88, For ZntY see Ency.-Isl. i. 959 (under Dhhti'). 

Muhaiiimctti-b-Ab/lur RahmSn, surnamed tbn Abi Layla, was a distin¬ 
guished juris consult and one of die Tab Us. fie was Qadhi of Kufa where lie 
was bout A.II. 74, and died ill A.B, MS. D’Herb. _ 

Blltll. —The grandson of Abit Musa al Asliarl, Qadhi of Basrah, of -which 
his grandfather had been Governor. See a brief notice of him in Ibtt Khali. 
Vol, IT, p. 2. 

vi Ziyli(f, the governor of Iraq. (Eiic. lib tv, 1232). 
os Hwdaifah-, one of the most eminent of the Companions of Muhammad, 
Omar appointed him to the government of Madam, where he died after the 
assassination of Othinan and 40 days after the accession of ’Ali. Ibn Hajar, 
Blog. Did. 

*“ Othman .—He was governor of Basrah under tjie Caliph ’Ali, Ibq 
Khali, p. 391, Vol, IV. 

9 
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Some in former limes reckoned the cloth-measure 
(gaz) to lie seven Limes the list, and the fist was equal to 
four lingers dosed; according to others, one finder less. 
The survey gaz, according to some, was the same seven 
lists : others made it seven lists together with one huger 
(thumb?) erect added to the seventh fist. Olheis again 
added another linger to that fist; while some made it seven 
lists with one linger adjoined to each fist. 

Sultan Sikander I/vli in Hindustan introduced anothei 
gaz of the breadth of 11 Iskandaris and a half. This was 
a copper coin mixed with silver. Humayun added a half 
and it was thus completed to 42. Its length was 82 digits. 
But some authors anterior to his time make mention of a 
similar measure. Slier Khan and Salim Kluin [Suit], 
under whom Hindustan was released from the custom of 
dividing the grain and its apportionment, in measuring 
land used this gaz. Till the thirty flast-year of the Divine 
Era, although the Akbar Shdhi gaz of 40 fingers was used 
as a cloth-measure, the Iskandari gar: was used for culti¬ 
vated lauds and buildings. His Majesty in his wisdom, 
seeing that the variety of measures was a source of incon¬ 
venience to his subjects, and regarding it as subservient 
only to the dishonest, abolished them all and brought a 
medium get: of 41 digits into general use. He named it 
the ! I fib i gaz and it is employed by the public for all 
purposes. 


ATN IX. 

The Tan fib. m 

His Majesty fixed for the jarih the former reckoning 
in 3 r atds and chose the measurement of sixty square, but 
adopted the [Juki gaz, The Tandb (tent rope) was in 
Hindustan a measure of hempen rope twisted which became 


"‘The Tanab, ]aub and Bight r seem to have been indiscuiminaU'ly used nq 
nearly mLeieUnm; table terms. Tlie Jatib in iLs original use, according to 
Wilsoit (Glossary), was a nicasme of capacity equal to (id ot 3tW machl, 
about ?8B pounds. XL then became applied to a land measure, or as much 
land as could be sown with n jarih of seed-corn, and then appears to have 
been loosely used for n biglia. Tn course of time it occurs as a measure of 
land of various extent, and as the chain or rope for tneasurinjf. In the 
N. W. P the measurements were made by a chain, and the jarib it,-to 5 
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shorter or longer according to the dryness or moisture of 
the atmosphere. It would be left in the dew and thus 
fraud!ully moistened. Oftentimes it would be employed 
in the early morning when it had got damp and had 
shrunk, and by the end of the day it had become dry and 
had lengthened. In the former case, the husbandmen 
suffered loss, in Lire latter the royal revenues were dimi¬ 
nished. In the 19th year of the Divine era, the jaiib was 
made of bamboos joined by iron rings. Thus it is subject 
to no variation, and the relief to the public was felt every¬ 
where while the hand of dishonest greed was shortened. 


ATN X. 

The Bigha 

Is a name applied to the jarib. It is a quantity of land 
00 ga,-j long by GO broad. Should there be any diminution 
in length or breadth or excess in either, it is brought into 
square measure and made to consist of 0000 square gar. 1 ’ 5 
They divide llie bigha into 20 parts, each of which is called 
biswah, and this is divided into 20 parts each of which is 
termed biswansah. In measuring they reduce no further. 
No revenue is required from 9 biswansah, but ten they 
account as one biswah. Some, however, subdivide the 
biswansah into 20 parts, each of which they called iaswdn- 


cluiins ot 11 yards each, or to 00 gaz or 20 galhas or knots. A. square of one 
jglib is a bigha . Before the new system of survey, it was usual to measure 
kinds pc.yiug revenue with a jaiib of 18 knots only, two being - coiled round 
the measurer, but free lands were measured with the entire lope of 2D knots. 
In Sindh a jaiib is a measure of a 150 square feet. In Telegu, it is applied 
to garden land or its produce. The standard bigha of the revenue surveyors 
of the N. W. P. is= to 3,025 scp yds. or % of an acre. In Bengal the bigha 
contained only 1,600 sq yds. or n little less than J-f of an acre. In Benares 
at the time of the settlement, il was determined at 3,136 scp yds. In other 
pel-gun alls it was equal Lo 2,025 to 3,600 or 3,925 scp yds. A kctchha bigha 
is in some places a third, hi others only a fourth of a lull bigha. Akbar's 
bigha ol 3,600 Ilahi gaz was considcied—to 3,025 srp yds. of the bigha of 
Hindustan, In Cuttack the bigha is now considered to he an English acre. 
The Maratha bigha is called 20 panels or 400 scp halhis qr rods of (each) 5 cubits 
and 5 hand-breadtlis. The Gusserat bigha contains only 281# sq. yds. Mr. 
Elliot specifies six variations lomid in. the Upper Provinces. See Wilson's 
Gloss, under Bigha and Jarib. Ency. Islam, ui. 530-539 (under and 

i, 1018 (under DJarib), Elliot Memoirs, ii. ISO (jaiib), 

” s The text has mi error of 60 for 000. 3600 sq. p>&3=s2,6O0 sq. yards =0-538 
or somewhat nioie than half an acre. V. T„ p. 88. 
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sah, which they again divide into 20 parts, calling cacli 
lapimnsah. This again they partition into 20 portions, 
and name them severally ansivdnsah. A Ingha as measured 
by the lanal) ol hemp, was two bisivah and 12 bisiudnsah 
smaller in extent than the biglia measured by the iandb of 
bamboo. This makes a dilTerenee of 10 bigha in a hundred. 
Allbough the Iandb of hemp v\ as of 00 gar, yet in the twist¬ 
ing it shrank to 50. The I lain gaz was longer than the 
Ishctndari by one bisivah, 10 bistvdnsah, 13 lasiudnsah, 8 
tapwdnsah, and 4 ansivdnsah. The difference between the 
two reduced the bigha bj r 34 bisivah, 20 biswansah, 13 
baswdnsah, 8 lajnvansah, and 4 ansivdnsah. In one hundred 
bighas the variation in the two measures amounted to 22 
biglias, 3 bisivah and 7 bisivdnsah. 


A’IN XX. 

Land and its classification, and the proportionate 
dues of Sovereignty. 

When iTis Majesty had determined the gaz, the Iandb, 
and the bigha, in his profound sagacity he classified the 
lands and fixed a different revenue to be paid by each. 

Polaj is land which is annually cultivated for each 
crop in succession and is never allowed to lie fallow. 

Parauti is land left out of cultivation for a time that it 
may recover its strength. 

Chachay is land that has lain fallow for three or four 
years. 

Pan jar is land uncultivated for five years and more. 

Of the two first kinds of land, there are three classes, 
good, middling and bad. They add together the produce 
of each sort, and a third of this represents the medium 
produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal 
dues. The revenue levied by Slier Khan, which at the 
present day is represented in all provinces as the lowest 
rale of assessment, generally obtained, and for (he con¬ 
venience of the cultivators and the soldiery, the value was 
taken in ready money. 
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Produce of Polaj Land. 116 Spring Harvestj called in 
Hindi Asadhi. 



Produce of a bigha of the 
best sort of Polaj. 

Produce of a bigha of the I 

middling sort. f 

Produce of a bigha of the j 

-4-j 

n 

o 

m 

t-» 

cn 

8 

Aggregate produce of j 
three bightis of dilferent e 

sorts. | 

l rj -j_j 

T 3 O 
■-> ^ 

O w „ 

It r "2 ^ 

U CJ ^ 

ft a£? 

£ 

-5 a 

O If o 

u 3 oj 
q ^ o 

^ r O > 'iz 
H cfSfc 

o* a ^ 

One third of the medium | 
produce, being the pro¬ 
portion fixed for the 
revenue. 


Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Su 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr, 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

Wheat 

18 


12 


S 

35 

3S 

35 

12 

38.1 

4 12*1 

Nitkhud —(Vetches) . , 

13 


10 

20 

7 

20 

81 

0 

10 

1*4 

8 18 

Atlas —Pulse (Ciccr liiis) in 












Hindi. Masiu 

8 

10 

S 

20 

4 

25 

19 

15 

(5 

18.1 

2 6 

Bailey 

18 

0 

12 

20 

8 

15 

33 

85 

12 

381 

4 12J- 

hinseed 

e 

20 

5 

10 

3 

80 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 29 

Safflower— (earlliumus line- 












torius) 

8 

30 

8 

30 

5 

10 

20 

30 

6 

36?j 

2 12 

A rzan — Millet (X’cnicum 












miliaceum (in Hindi 











0. 

China ) 

10 

20 

8 

20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 

n 

2 27 J 

Mustard 

10 

20 

8 

20 

5 

5 

24 

5 

8 

u 

2 27 £ 

Peas 

13 

0 

10 

20 

S 

25 

32 

5 

10 

23 

3 23 

Fenugreek ( Meihi ) 

14 

0 

II 

0 

9 

85 

34 

35 

11 

25 

3 35 

Kur rice 

24 

0 

18 

0 

14 

10 

56 

10 

18 

80 

6 10 


The revenue from musk melons, ajwdin (Ligusticwn 
ajowan), onions and other greens not counted as produce, 
was ordered to be paid in ready money at the rates herein¬ 
after mentioned. 


I have copied the form of the 4 following tables from Gladwin, Abnl 
1‘azl makes the calculation for the 4tli .and 5th columns for wheat only. 
For vetches and pulse lie omits the 4th column and omits the 4th and 5th 
of all the remainder. The fractions below a quarter of a seer are discarded 
in calculating the proportion fixed for revenue : the thirds are not always 
mathematically exact, and fractions are sometimes raised to a ufi.it dr alto¬ 
gether omitted. 
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Pnlaj Land. 

The Autumn Tfarvcst , called in Hindi Sawani. 


‘ 

I 

Produce of a bigha of the S 

best sore- of Polaj. | 

1 

Produce of a bigha of the 1 

middling sort. * 

I 

0J 

-r-J 

c 

s 

tr, 

is 

cd 

<u 

(J 

a 

TO 

<§ 

o 

10 

u 

o 

if-, 4-> 

o CJ 
cu 

l-l 

‘U 

n as 

o-k 
£ u 

rv 

<D 

b/3 

07 ^ 

< 

sorts. ! 

One third of the preced- i 
ing, being the medium 1 
produce of a bigha of f 
polaj. | 

One third of the medium f 
produce, being the pro- j 
portion feed for the i 
revenue. 1 


Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr.‘ 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md, 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Molasses' 17 

Id 

0 

10 

20 

7 

20 

31 

0 

10 

13J 

3 

18 

Cotton 

Shd/i Mushkiu—llark co¬ 
loured, small in grain 
and wliite, fragrant, that 
ripens quit-ldy fuid plea- 

10 

0 

7 

20 

5 

0 

22 

20 

7 

20 

2 

20 

sanl to taste 

Common rice, not of the 
above quality 

MCiash —in Hindi Mitng 

24 

0 

18 

0 

14 

10 

56 

io! 

i 

IS 

so 

S 

10 

17 

0 

12 

20 

9 

IS 

1 

38 

35 | 
1 

12 

3S& 

4 

13 

(Phaseolus immgo) 

Mush Hi all—H. Uiidh (a 

10 

20 

7 

20 

S 

10 

20 

10 

! 

7 

so 

2 

231 

kind of vetch) 
it loth (lentils), coarser than 
the white niuni! and 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5 

10 

1 

20 

10 

7 

80 

2 

234 

better than the dark . 
JowCti (Aiulropognn, Sor- 

0 

20 

5 

10 

3 

30 

15 

20 

5 

64 

1 

29 

ghnm. Roxh.l 

Shamakli—IP. Sannuln (l’a- 
nieum friimeiilaceum. 

13 

0 

10 

20 

7 

20 

31 

0 

10 

134 

D 

IS 

Roxb.) 

Kodron u (like Samvan) 
but its outer husk dark- 

10 

20 

S 

20 

5 

6 

24 

5 

8 

14 

2 

274 

isli red 

17 

0 

12 

20 

9 

15 

88 

85 

12 

884 

4 

124 

Sesame 

Kangmii (Panicum itali- 

8 

0 

6 

0 

4 

O 

IS 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

cum) 

Tunvei, /ike mustard seed, 

6 

20 

5 

10 

8 

80 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 

29 

but inclined to red 

Arson (Panicum miliaceiuu) 

6 

20 

5 

10 

8 

80 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 

29 

generally a sipring crop 
Lahdarah grows in ear, 

16 

0 

18 

20 

10 

25 

40 

5 

13 

14 

4 

xoj 

the grain like Kanguni 
Mandniah (Cynosures co- 
xucanns) the ear like 
Sanwan, the seed like 
mustard seed, but some 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5 

10 

28 

10, 

7 

90 

2 

234 

red, some white 

11 

20 

lL 

0 

6 

20 

27 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 


07 The 4th and 5lli columns have been omitted by Abul Ikud. 

A variant gives Radon and Koderam probably the same as liodo -*a 
small main (Paspalmu frnmeutacoiun), "Wilsou’s Glossary, 292, 
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The Autumn Harvest, called in Hindi Sawant.— Contd, 


I.obiya (Dolirhos sinensis), 
resembles a Lean, some¬ 
what small ... 

Kmliii, like S3 it wan hut 
coarser 

Kujl, (Dolichos unifloius) 
like a lentil somewhat 
tint Iter, Us juice good 
for camels : it softens 
stone ami renders it 
easy to cut ... 

Ha i'll, like SameSn hut 
whiter (a species of PuuE- 
cum) 


> Q 


C3 o 


n 'a 
o 

u ^ 

Ph 


Md. Sr.] 

10 20 
6 20 

10 20 

6 20 


tied in 

Hindi 

QJ 

aJ 

Tj 

53 

<4-1 


o 

o 

2 


k/j 

, o/ 

*55 4-> 

—* u 

s 

r~ O 

rc <71 

c3 • 

zp 

o o 

oj r: 

4J 


U 

a ‘ 

A? u 

ftj r 

r5 ^ 

Q 2 

B? 

fS n 

Ph 

Md. Sr. 

Md. Sr. 

7 20 

5 10 

5 10 

3 30 

7 20 

5 10 

5 10 

3 30 

...__ 

_ _ 


OJ 

Ki 

0J 

<U 25 

CJ 

s ra 

I “3 

c. ^ 

s 

CD -0 

&js s 

f 53 r r 


Md. Sr. 

28 10 
IS 20 

23 10 

15 20 


„-’3 «' 
jg " aft. 


S o ; 
— s» *- 

3 a' 

V 

<L> I 


D 


.15 4 ; 

£ K 


■b y g rl 

s 

H I o v 
5 ■=-*“ 
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As a consideration for watching the crops a quarter of 
a seer (per matuid) is allowed in some places and in others 
more, as will be shown. 

The revenue from indigo, poppy, pan, turmeric, 
water chestnut" (trapa bispinosa), hemp, hachdlu (arum 
colocasia) pumpkin, hiniia (Lawsonia inerniis) cucumbers, 
hddrang (a species of cucumber), the egg-plant (solanum 
melongena), radishes, carrots, hare hi (momordica charantia) 
kakuni (Momordica Muricata), tendas, 100 and musk-melons, 


““ This is the Slngarah or Singharah. In the month of November, the 
nut ripens and such of the fruit ns remains uugnlhered, falls ciif and sinks 
to the bottom of the pond. When the water dries up in May or June, these 
nuts or bulbs ore found to have thrown out a number of shoots. They are 
then carefully collected and placed in a small hole in the deepest portion 
of tile tank anil covered with water. In the rains when Lhe ponds begin 
to fill, the bulbs are taken tip, each shoot is broken off, enveloped in a ball 
of cluj' to sink it and thrown into the water at different distances. They nt 
once lake root and grow rapidly until in a short time the surface of the water 
is covered with leaves. The fruit forms in October. The produce of a 
standard bij;lul is about 2g" mans which at the selling price of 10 sers for 
the rupee, represent a total Valtie of Rs, 10. It is much more extensively 
consumed by lhe Hindus than the Maliomedans. Carnegie’s Kachhart Tech¬ 
nicalities, 

u ‘ Also called teud-a ; resinons fruit of the tree Diospvros glulinosft. 
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not counted as produce, was ordered to be paid in ready 
money at tiic rates hereafter mentioned. 

Parauii land when cultivated, pays the same revenue 
as polaj. 

His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated tlic revenues 
in tlic ubovemeutioued favourable manner. He reduced the 
duty on manufactures from ten to live per cent, and two 
per cent, was divided between the pcitivari and the qamtngo. 
The former is a writer employed on the part of the culti¬ 
vator. He keeps an account of receipts and disbursements, 
and no village is without one. The latter is the lcfuge of 
the husbandman. There is one in every district. At the 
present time the share of the qdnungo (one per cent.) is 
remitted and the three classes of them arc paid by the 
State according to tlicir rank. The salary of tlic first is 
Fifty rupees: of the second, thirty; of the third, twenty; 
and they have an assignment for personal support equiva¬ 
lent thereto. It was the rule that the commissaries of the 
skiqdar, harkitn, m and Amin should receive dailj/ 58 debus 
as a perquisite, provided that in spring they did not 
measure less than 200, nor in autumn less than 250 bighas. 
His Majesty whose heart is capacious as the ocean, abolish¬ 
ed this custom and allowed only one dam for each bigha. 

Many imposts, equal in amount to the income of 
Hindustan were remitted by His Majesty as a thank-offer¬ 
ing to the Almighty. Among these were the following : 

The capitation tax, jiaya. 

The port duties, mir-bahari. 

Tax 102 per head on gathering at places of worship, bar. 

A tax on each head of oxen, gao-sintmari. 

A tax on each tree, scir-i-darakhti. 

Presents, peshkash. 

Distraints, qurq. 

A tax on the various classes of artificers, peshawar. 

Darogha J s fees, daroghanah. 

Tahsilrlar's fees, iahsildari. 

Treasurer’s fees, fotahddri. 

101 KSrknn, the registrar of the collections under a Zamindai. The 
Amin was aft officer employed either in the revenue, derailment to lake charge 
of au estate and collect tire revenues on account of government, or to investi¬ 
gate and report tlieir amount : or in the judicial department, as a judge and 
arbitrator in civil causes. WilsoiVs Gloss., 261. 

‘““Tie Word is fear in the text, and is piohably from the Sansk. an 
impost, fee- or cess. These imposts are called wajuhat in the lexl, aurl 
abtuabs hi the Inter Mughal days, h'or a full account of the tihroabs, see 
Sarkar’s Mughal Adm., 3rd cd., clt. v. § 8 and i). 
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Complimentary offerings on receiving a lease and the 
like, salami. 

Lodging charges, wajih hirdya. 

Money bags, kharilah 

Testing and exchanging money , sarrdfi. 

Market duties, hasil-i-bdzdr. 

Sale of cattle (nakhiis); also on hemp, blankets,mil, raw 
hides, weighing ( Kayydli ), scaling; likewise butcher’s dues, 
tanning, playing at dice, 103 passports for goods, turbans, 104 
hearth-money [ducli, har kc diish ajruzad chize bar dchad, 
i.c., fee for illumination ?j fees on the purchase and sale of a 
house, on salt made from nitrous earth, balkaii on per¬ 
mission to reap the harvest, felt, manufacture of lime, 
spirituous^ liquors, brokerage, catching fish, the product of 
the tree Al (Morinda citrifolia) ; m in fine all those imposts 
which the natives of Hindustan include under the term Sair 
Jilldt, m were remitted. 


AIN XII. 

Chachar land. 

When either from excessive rain or through an in¬ 
undation, the land falls out of cultivation, the husbandmen 
are, at first, in considerable distress. In the first year, 
therefore, but two fifths of the produce is taken : in the 
second three-fifths; in the third, 107 four-fifths and in the 
fifth, the ordinary revenue. According to differences of 
situation, the revenue is paid either in money or in kind. 
In the third year the charges of 5 per cent, and one dam 
for each bigha ,ns are added. 


101 Two words, follow which a're marked hi the text as doubLful, there is 
doubtless au omission. 

I, 11 The word is pag, contraction of pagri, a turban. It was a kind of poll 
Lax. levied on every turban. 

II, r Eto.ni which a dye is extracted. 

IM See p, 63. 

101 There is probably an error in the text as the fouitli year is omitted. 
Gladwin hits “the third and fourth years fourth-Jiftlxs each.” * 

, " s I take the wa between f lah via nim to be an eriar, as by retaining it 
the percentage would rise to 15 or at least t<) \0)4- Five per cent, was levied 
on manufactures; it may therefore have been an extra charge on land though 
I do not see its reason hr its justice, Gladwin translates as I have done, 

30 
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ATN XXII. 


Banjar land. 

When through excessive inundations production lms 
seriously diminished, the revenue is collected in the follow¬ 
ing proportions ; 

Spring Harvest. 

Proportion of revenue from one, Bigha of Banjar laud 
for five years. 
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Note. I stands for inundated land, and R for that 
which has suffered from rain. 

Autumn Harvest. 

Proportion of revenue from one Bigha of Banjar land 
for five years. 
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In tlie 4th year the charges of 5 per cent, and one dam 
for eacli hi glia were collected and tills is still in force. 

In Ban jar land for the. 1st year, one or two sers are 
taken from each bigha; in the 2nd year, 5 sers; in the 3rd 
year, a sixth of the produce; in the 4th year, a fourth share 
together with one dam : in other years a third suffices. This 
varies somewhat during inundations. In all cases the 
husbandman may pay in money or kind as is most con¬ 
venient. Ban jar land at the foot of the hills and land subject 
to inundations in the districts of Saab lull and Bahraich, do 
not remain as ban jar, for so much new soil is brought down 
with the overflow that it is richer and more productive than 
pohij. His Majesty, however, in his large munificence places 
it in the same class. It is in the option of the cultivator to 
pay in ready money or by kankut or bhaoli. 


AIN XIV, 

The Nineteen Years' RcUes. m 

Intelligent people have from time to time set them¬ 
selves to record the prices current of the Empire, and after 
careful inquiry the valuation of giain was accepted on this 
basis, 

The revenue rates for a bigha oj polaj land were fixed 
as has been stated. From the 6th year of the Divine Era 
which runs with tlie Novilunar year 968 (A. D., 1560-1) 
and concluding with the 24tli year of this reign, tlie statistics 
were collected and have been tabulated for reference after 
the most diligent investigation. The figures are entered 
under the heading of each year. 


in Nineteen years correspond with a cycle of tlie moon during which 
period the seasons are supposed to undergo a complete revolution. Gladwin, 
p. 293, Vol. I. 
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AIN 15. 

The 'Ten Years’ Settlement. 

From the beginning of tills immortal reign, persons o£ 
intelligence and void of rapacity, together villi zealous men 
of experience, have been annually engaged in noting the 
current prices and reporting them to His Majesty, and 
taking the gross produce and estimating its value, they 
determined the rates of collection, but this mode was 
attended with considerable inconvenience. When Khwajah 
Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was raised to the dignity of Prime 
Minister, the total revenue was taken at an estimation, 
and the assignments were increased as the caprice of the 
moment suggested. And because at that time the extent of 
the empire was small, and there was a constant increase of 
dignities among the servants of the State, the variations 
were contingent on the extent of corruption and self-interest. 
When this great office devolved on Muzaffar Khan and 
Rajah Todar Mull, in the 15th year of the reign, a re¬ 
distribution of the imperial assessment was made through 
the qanungos, and estimating the produce of the lands, they 
made a fresh settlement. Ten qanungos were appointed 
who collected the accounts from the provincial qanungos and 
lodged them in the imperial exchequer. Although this 
settlement was somewhat less than the preceding one, never¬ 
theless there had been formerly a wide discrepancy between 
the estimate and the receipts. 

When through the prudent management of the 
Sovereign the empire was enlarged in extent, it became 
difficult to ascertain each year the prices current and much 
inconvenience was caused by the delay. On the one hand 
the husbandman complained of extensive exactions, and on 
the other the holder of assigned lands was aggrieved on 
account of the revenue balances. Ills Majesty devised a 
reined}'' for these evils and in the discernment of his world- 
adorning mind fixed a settlement for ten years : the people 
were thus made contented and their gratitude was abun¬ 
dantly manifested. From the beginning of the Ifitli year 
of the Divine era to the 24th, an aggregate of the rates of 
collection was formed and a tenth of the total was fixed as 
the annual assessment; but from the 20th to the 24th year 
the collections were accurately determined and the five 
former' ones accepted on the authority of persons of probity. 
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The best ciops were taken into account in each year and 
the year of the most abundant harvest accepted, as the 
table shows. 

(A Note on Dasha-ul-’aml : Satkar, &c.) 

For a full description and discussion of the official 
manuals called Dashn -nl- } aml, see }. Sarkar’s Mughal 
Administration 3rd. ed., cli. XIV, § 2. 

Sir Henry Billiot writes, in liis Supplemental CAossary, 
revised ed. by J. Eeames, entitled Memoirs of the History 
&e, of N.W.P. (1869), :—“ Daslw-ul-aml, a body of in¬ 
structions, and tables for the use of revenue officers under 
the Native Government. . . . No two copies can ever be 
found which correspond with each other, and in most respects 
they widely differ. Those which profess to be copied from 
the Dastur-ul-’uinl of Akbar, are found to contain on close 
examination sundry interpolations of subsequent periods. 

“Besides the Dastur-uWaml, another book, called the 
J A ml Dastur, was kept by the O arum goes, in which were 
recorded all orders which were issued in supersession of 
Dastur-vl-'aml." (ii. 150-157.) 

“A Senhar is a subdivision of a snbah, Each subah is 
divided into a certain number of sarkars, and each sarkeir 
into parganahs or mahals (which are used as equivalent 
expressions), and the parganahs again are aggregated into 
Das Lit is or districts. . . . 

“Dastur besides signifying a rule, is also a minister, a 
munshi. Vary an ah means tax-paying laud; the B whan A- 
Qali f gives the meaning Zamine kc dz an mal wa hharaj 
hagirand. ... 

“The words used before Akbar’s time to represent 
tracts of country larger than a parganah were shiqq, Khita, 
J arsa Aiydr, vildyal, and iqta J , but the latter (term) was 
generally applied when the land was assigned for the support 
of the nobility or their contingents.” (See Ikta’ in Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam, ii. 401, for a fuller treatment. J.S.) 

** V 

“I have endeavoured to restore the sarkars, dashers, 
and parganahs (in the N. W. Provinces of Allahabad and 
Agra) as they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar- 
The copies of the Aili-i-Akbari vary so much, and such 
ignorance is frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that 
to verify the names of parganahs has been a work of great 
labour, . , , , 
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“Bui it is ill separating the sathnr. s' into das in rs that 
the ignorance of the copyists lias been chiefly exhibited, for 
a]] the parganahs are frequently mixed together, as if there 
were no meaning at all attached to clastin'A" (ii. 201-206.) 

The word dastitr in the sense of a subdivision of land 
for revenue purposes, went out of use in the official histories 
of the Mughal empire after Akbar’s time. If may have 
lingered on in the N.W. Provinces up to the Mutiny, but 
onfy in the village records, as it does not occur in ant' 
history or revenue-manual of tlifc Central Government of 
the later Muglials known to me. (Jadunalh Sarkar.) 


The Snbah of Allahabad comprises nine sarkdrs (dis¬ 
tricts) and possesses fifteen separate revenue codes. ( dastur - 
ul- r ami.) 

1. The Sarkar of Allahabad includes fifteen mahals 
and has three revenue codes. 

The suburban district of Allahabad comprises three 
mahals, vis., the suburbs of Allahabad, Kantit, and a tract 
on the extreme limits of the snbah of Agra, and possesses 
one revenue code. 

Jalalabad [ i.c Avail] lias tliree mahals and a revenue 
code. 

Bhadoi, seven mahals, vis., Bhadoi, Sikandarpur, 
Soraon, Singror, Mali, Kauai, Hddidbds [=Jliusi]—and a 
revenue code. 

2. The Sarkar of Benares has eight mahals and a 
revenue code. The detail is as follows—the suburban 
district of Benares, the township of Benares, Pandrah, 
Kaswar, Harlmd, Bydlisi. 

3. The Sarkar of Jaunpur has 41 mahals and two 
codes. 

The suburban district of Jaunpur, 39 mahals, one code, 
vis. • 

’ Aldimao, 'Angli, Bhileri, Abaddon, Talhani, Jaunpur , 
Suburban Jaunpur, Chandipur Badhar, Chdndah, Chiriyd 
Koi, Chakesar, Kharid, Khdspur Tdndah, Khdnpur, Deo- 
gaov, R/lri, Sanjholi, Sinkandarpur, Sagdi, Sarharpur, 
Shadi-abdd, Zafardbdd, Karydt Mittu, Karydt Dost pur, 
Karydt-Mendia , Karydt Sweiah, Gheswah, Ghosi, Kodiya , 
Gopalpur, Karakat, Mandidho, Muharmriad-cibdd, Majhora , 
Mau, Nizdmdbad, Naigun, Nathupur , 
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4. The Sark nr of Chanddah [ = Clmnar], 14 mahals 
and one revenue code, viz., the suburban district of 
Chanadah, Ahcrivdrah, Bhoh, Badhol, T and ah, Dhos, 
Rdghitpur 110 —-the villages an the western bank of the river, 
Majhwdrah, Mahdcch, Mahwdii, Mahoi, Silpur, Naran. 

5. The Sarkdr of Ghdzipur, 18 mahals, one code, viz., 
the suburban district of Ghdzipur, Balia, Pathotar, Balha- 
bds, Bharidhdd, Bardich, Chausa Dehma, Sayyidpur 
Navidi, Zahurdbdd, Karydt Pali, Kopd Chhit, Gadhd, 
Karandah, Lakhnesar, Madan Bendras, Muhammadabdd, 
Parhdbdri. 

6. The Sarkdr of Karrah, 12 mahals, one code, viz., 
the township of Karrah, its suburban district, Aichhi, 
Aiharban, Aydsd, Rdri, Karari, Kolia, Kaitnra commonly 
called Karson, Falehpur Hanswah, Hatgdon, Hanswah. 

7. The Sarkdr of Korah, 8 mahals, 3 codes, viz. , thus 
detailed. The suburban district of Korah has one code and 

2 mahals, viz., itself and Ghdtampur; Kotid, 3 mahals, 
Kotia, Goner, Keranpnr Kindr, >u and one code ; Japnan, 

3 mahals, vis., Jdjmau, Muhsinpur, Majhaon, and one code. 

8. » The Sarkdr of Kalin jar, 10 mahals, one code, viz., 
Kdlinjar with its suburbs, Ugdsi, Ajigarh, Sihonda, Sirnoni, 
Sha dipur, Rasan, K hand eh, Mahobd, Maudhd. 

9. The Sarkdr of Mdnihpur, 14 mahals, 2 codes. 
The suburbs of Manikpitr have 10 mahals and one code, 
viz., Mdnikpur together with its suburban district, Arwal 
Bhalol, Salon, Jaldlpur Balkhar , Karydt Kardrah, Karydt 
Paegdh, Khatot, Ndsirdhad. 

Rae Bareli, elc., 4 mahals, one code, viz., Rde Bareli, 
Talhandi, Jdes, Dolman. 


110 A noie to the text gives Ralhnpftr as the present name of this malial— 
the other names have nearly all - variants in the MSS., no doubt due as much 
to dialectic variations hi pronunciation ns to errors of copyists. Tiefteuthalel* 
adds to the above, the fortress of Tschinarghar (Chanar) built of stone, on art 
eminence on the western hank of the Ganges. 

Ul Thus in all MSS. but Elliot has Kiratpnr Kcmanda. 

13 
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;n these tables, D stands for darn and J for jetdl, the 25th pan ox a dam which is the 40th part of a rupee. 
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The Subah of Oudh comprises live sarkdrs and possesses 
twelve codes. f 

1. The Sarkdr of Oudh, 21 niahals, 3 codes. The 
suburban district has 19 niahals and one code. Two par- 
gaualis are comprised in Kliairabad. The}/ are as follows : 

Oudh with its suburban district; Anhodha, Anhonah, 
Pachhamrdth, Bilehri, Basodhi, Tlidnah Bhaddon, Bahthd, 
Darydbdd, Rudaiili, Selak, Suit un-pur, Sdtanpur, Supahah, 
Sanvdpali, Satrakah, Gawdrchah, Manglasi Naipur. 

Ibrahhmlbad and K'ishui are each a pargauah with 
one code. 

2. The Sarkdr of B hard itch has 11 niahals, one code, 
The suburban district of Bharditch , &c. 8 niahals, one code. 
B hard itch with its suburbs 6 niahals, Bah rah, Husanipur , 
Wankdun, Rajhdt, Sanjhauli, Fakhrpur, Fort Nawdgarh. 

Firuzdbdd , &c., two parganahs, one code, viz., Firuzd- 
bad, Sultdnpur. 

Kharosna, one malial, one code. 

3. The Sarkdr of Kliairabad, 2 niahals, 3 codes. 
Khairdbad, &c., 12 parganahs, one code, viz., suburbs of 
Kliairabad,Basdrd, Baswah, Basrah, Chhitdpur, Khairigarh, 
Sadrpur, Kheri, Kharkhela, and Laharpur, two malials; 
Machharhattah, and Hargaraon, two malials. Pali, &c. has 
8 malials, one code, vis., Pali, Bamrunjnah, Bdivan, Saudi, 
Si rah , Gopamau, Khankatmau, Nimkhd; Bharwdrah, &c. 
two malials, included in Oudh, vis. Bharwdrah and Pild ,— 
and one code. 

4. The Sarkdr of Gorakhpur, 24 parganahs, one code. 
The suburban district of Gorakhpur with the town, 2 
malials, Atrauld, Auhold; Bindekpur &c, 4 niahals, Bahmni- 

* pdrah, Bhdwdpdra, Tilpitr, Chilupara, Dharyapara, Dhcwa- 
pdra and Kotlah [Kuhandj 2 malials, Rihli; Ramgarh and 
Gauri 2 malials, Rasnlpnr and Ghaus 2 malials; Kathld, 
Khildpdrd [ = Rihlapara ] Maholi, Mundwah, Mandlah; 
Maghar and Ratanpur, 2 malials; Maharanthoi. 

5. The Sarkdr of Lucknow has 55 malials, 2 codes. 
The suburban district of Lucknow, &c., 47 parganahs, one 
code. Abetlu, Isauli, Asiyun, Asalia, Unchah Gaon, Balkar 
Bijlour ? [Bijnor ], Bari, Bharimau Pangwan, Betholi , 
Pauhan, Parsandhdn, Pdian, Bdrdshdkor, Jhaloter, Deivi, 
Deorakh, Dad rah, Ranbirpur, Ra-mkot, Sandilah, Saipur, 
Sarosi, Sahali, Sidhor, Sidhupur, Saudi, Sarcm, Fatehpur, 
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Fort of Ambhali, Kursi, Kakori, Khanjrah, Ghalampur, 
Karanda, Koubhi Lucknow with its suburbs, Lashkar 
Malihahad, Mohan, Mordon, Madidon, Mahonah, Manawi, 
Makrded, Hadha, Inhay. 

Oncun &c., 8 parganahs, one code, viz., Ondm, 
Bilgraon, Bangarmau, Harcloi, Sdtanpur, Fatchpur 
Chaurdsi, Kachhdndu, Maldwah. 


Spring Harvest of the Sub ah of Oudh. 
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1. The Sark dr of Agra —the royal residence. 44 
parganalis, 4 codes. The suburban district of Agra, &c., 
G mahals, one code, viz., Agra and its suburbs, Chan-war, 
Jalesar, the city of Agra t Dholpur, Mahdwan, Bean ah &c., 
33 mahals, one code; the suburbs of Bcdnah, 2 mahals, 
Oudehi, Od, Ol, Bhasdwat Todahbkim, Bindwar, Chausath, 
Khdnwd, Rajhohar, Faichpur known as Sikri, Sconkar 
Sconkri, Mathura, Alaholi, Mangotlah, Bhashar, Wazirpur, 
Uriah, Hindon, Rdpati, Bari, Baju’drah. Etawait &c. 3 
mahals, one code, viz., IZtdxvah, Rdpri, tu Hnlhdnt. Man - 
dtnvar &e. 2 malials, one code, viz., Man daw a r, Kakhonmar. 

2. Sarkdr of A hear. 43 paragraphs, 3 codes. The 
parganalis of A hear &e. 33 mahals, one code, viz., the 
suburbs of A hear, Dharn, Dadehar, Bahddurpur, Pandin, 
Khelohar, Jalalpur, Bihrnzpur, Rath, BdJIwUah, Bahrkol, 
Ihljipur, Binlahthai, Anthulah Hdhru, Pardt, Balhdr, 
Barodah Falhhhan, Baiodaluneo, Basdnah, Flasanpur, 
Badohar, Flasaupur Gori, Deoh Sujdri, Sakhan, Kiydrah, 
Ghat Seon, Kohrana, Monkond, Mamldwarah, Nauglion 
Ndhargarh, Harsori and Harpur, 2 mahals, Harsdnd. 
Bachherah, &c. 5 mahals, one code, viz., Bachherah, 
Khoharirand, Bhiwdn, Ismailpur, Amran, Mubarak pur, 
&c., 5 mahals, one code, viz., Mubarakpur, llarsoni, 
Mandd’ivar, Khirtahali, Mojpur. 

3. 4. Sarkdrs of Tijarah and Era'], 4 codes. The 
Sarkdr of Era}, 16 mahals, viz., Eraj, Parhdr, BhdnJcr, 
Bijpar, Pdndur, Chhalrah, Riyabdnak, Shdhsddahpnr, 
Khatoiah &c., Kajhodah, Kcddr, Adunj, Khehas, Kdnli, 
Khderah, Alaholi. The Sarkdr of Tijarah, 18 mahals, 1 
code, viz., Tijarah, Indor, Ujaina, Uimrnl Umari, Par, 
Begwdn, Basohra, Chamrdwal, Khdnpur, Sakras, Santha- 
ddri, Firttzpur, Fatehpnr Mongarta, Kntlah, Karherd, 
Nagindn. Thanah of Kalmar, one code. Besru, one code. 

5. Sarkdr of Kanauj, 5 codes. The suburban district 
of Kanauj, &c. 11 mahals, one code. The suburbs of 
Kanauj Bara, Bilhur, Bilhur, Bilgrdon, Deohd, Sikandar- 
pur, Seoli, Seonrakh, Malkusah, Ndnamau. Sakelh &c. 
0 mahals, one code. Sdkcth, Kardali, Barncth, Sahdr, 
PatidLi, Sahdur. Bhagaon, &c. 10 mahals, one code. 
Bhogdott, Sonj, Sakraon, Sakatpur, Saror, Chhabarmau, 


lla A note to the text suggests this name to be an error, as not in J31Hot 
nor in the account o£ the province of Agra. Neither is it in Tieffen thaler. 
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Shamshabarf, Pafi 'Alipur, Kan pal, Bhojpur. Sinkandar- 
pur, one code. Phapmid, one code. 

0. Sarkdr of Scihar. Sahar, &c. 6 luadals, one code, 
viz., Sahar, Pahari, Bhadoli, Kdmah, Koh Majahid, Hodal. 
Nonhera, one code. 

7, 8, 9. Sarkdr of Gwalior, &c., one code. Sarkdr of 
Gwalior, 18 mahals, one code. Sarkdr of Narorpanj, 5 
mahals, one code. Sarkdr of Beanwan, 28 nialials, one code. 

JO. Sarkdr of Kalpi, 16 parganalis, one code. Ulai, 
B Has pur, Badhneth Derdpitr, Deokali, Rath, Raipur, 
Suganpur, Shah pur, suburbs of Kalpi, Kenar, Khandot, 
Khandcla, city of Kalpi, Muhammaddbdd , Hamirpur. 

11. Sarkdr of Kol, 4 codes. Thdnah Farida, &c. JO 
nialials, one code, viz., Thdnah Farida, Pahdsu, Danbhdi, 
Malik pur, Shikar pur, Nuh, Chandos, Khurjah, Ahdr, Tapal. 
Suburban district of Kol, &c., 4 malials, one code, viz., Kol, 
Jaldli, Sikandar rcio, Gangeri. Mdrharah, &c., 5 mahals, 
one code, viz., Mdrharah, Balrdm, Soron, Pachldnah and 
Sidhpitr, 2 malials, Akbarahdtd, 2 malials, one code, viz., 
Akbardbdd, Atmuli. 

12. Sarkdr of Ndrnol, 4 codes. Suburban district of 
Ndrnol, &e., 8 malials, viz., suburbs of Ndrvol and city, 
Bclrh, Kot PotU, Bahai, Khandcla, Sankhana, Kdnori, 
villages at the foot of the hill. Barodah raiia, &c. 2 malials, 
vis., Barodah rand Ldpoti. Chad Kaldnah, &c. 2 mahals, 
Chdlkaldnah, Khoddnd. Kanodah, &c. <3 mahals, Kanodah, 
Narharah, fhojeon. 


See Table next page. 
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AjJVIlttiK SUI1AII—PARC AN AXIS 1.09 

Subah of Ajmcrc, 7 Sarkars, 9 codes. 

__ 1. Sarkdr of Ajmeie, 2 codes. Suburban district of 
/Ijinerc, & e. 24 barman alls, 1 code. City and suburbs of 
Ajmcrc, 2 lnahaks, Aramc, Parbal, BahvuiA 3 Bhatanah, 
Baiual, Bahai, Bdtulhau Samlhini, Bharonda, Tusina , 111 
Jobuair, ilB Dcogdon, Roshanpar, Sanhhar, Sanvdr, Salhcld, 
Sulaimdnahaii, Kckri, Khcrwah, Mdhrol, Masauddbad, 
Naraina, llan,or, Anbcr, &c., 4 Pargaualis, 1 code, viz., 
Aubci , Bliakoi, Jhag, Muzabad. 

2. Sarhdi of Jodhpur, 21 Pargaualis, 1 code. Suburbs 
and city of Jodhpur, Asop, Rndraoli, Bhodhi, Pal pa rah, 
Bclard, Pali, &c., d malials, Bdhilah, Podhh, Bhadrdjaun, 
Jctiirau, Datura, Sujhat, Sdlalmor, Scivima, Khorwa, 
Khconsar, Kinulaj, Mahuwah. 

d. Sarhur of Chilor, 28 Pargaualis, 1 code. Suburbs 
and city of Chitor, 2 malials, Islam pur commonly Ram pur, 
Udaipur, cve., d malials, Aparmdl, in ’ Artod, Islam pur 
commonly Mohan, Bodhnur, Plutlid, Banhcra, Pur, Bilim 
Suntr, Bugur, Begun, Pali Hdjipur, feran, Simwarkhdti, 
Sandri, Samel willi the cultivated laud, Kosidnah, Mandat- 
garh, Mdndal, Maddriya Nimach &e., 3 malials. 

A, Sarkdr of Ranthambor, A codes, Ravlhambor &c., 
8(5 Pargaualis, 1 code. Suburban district of Ranthambor, 
Alhanpur, P'.lada, A ton, Islam pur, hviw Bosamer, Barodah, 
Bhadldon, Baklanl, Paldlidh, Bhosor, B donah, Bdlakhalri, 
Bhimpahdri, Burtin, Taldd, Jaipur, Jhdin, Khaljipur, Dhari, 
Sanhitsdri, Kota, Khaidar, Khaloli, Kadaud, Lakkri, 
Jmndah, Talmud, Maugror, Momedanah Ike,, 10 malials. 
Chatsu &c., 10 Pargaualis, I code, vis,, Chdtsu, Bonn drab, 
Uniydrd, Patau, Bauhald, Stirs up, Bali, Bcjri, Khami, 
Nawdhi, Jlialatvah, Khanhharah, Sui S-npar, Maldrnah, 
Karoy, Bondi, Del Inaura h, &c,, 7 Pargaualis, 1 code, viz,, 
Delhnnirah, Rcwdndhncih, Nagar, Antrorah, Delimah, 
Amhhorah, Toluirwiirah, Todd, &c\, 8 Pargaualis, 1 cade, 
viz,, 'Vtuld, Tonk, Tori. 

5. Sarkdr of Nag or, 80 Pargaualis, 1 code. Suburban 
district of Nagor, Amur Sarnahi, Indanah, Bhaddmh, 


111 JJahacol. Tiefl. 
111 tlosihia, lb!d, 
IU %ounbora, Ibid, 
A/mtpiV, Ibid. 
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BaldubaldmBalodhd, Bawda, l hi nth gain, ('had, 
Charodah, Jakhrah, Khaiijhhalu, Dcndivanah, Doiijmr, 
Rawasfi, Ron, Rasiilfnr , Rahol, Suildah, Kalhjntr Jliauj- 
mun, Kasli, Khddah Kojiirali, Ralait'nh, Kumiihri, Karan, 
Radon, Mcralh, Manohar nagar, Noklia. 

(i & 7. $nik(h\\ of Sarohi and Bikaner. The eodes of 
these two Sarhars arc not laid down. 
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117 In the text Bakdn, but the above is Hie name in the actnhut of this 
Subali which occurs later cm. 
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The vales of the Sari; til's of Bikaner ami Barohi are not tpvt'n. 


The Subah of Delhi, 8 Sark firs, 28 codes. 

1. Tile Sark fir of Delhi, 18 Purganalis, 7 codesThe 
old suburban district, the new ditto Paid in , Jhiirsah, 
Masanddbfid, Til pal, Lvni. Shakarpur, Baghpat ^ Kasnab 
Dfisnah’ Sulaiwaufibfid• Kharkhudah , Sonipat, 7 alb ogam- 
/ mr, Tail'd pur, 

Panipal, &c., 2 Pargauahs, 1 code, vis.< Panipat, 
Knrnal, Safcdun, Kutfinah, Chhaproli, Tandah BJiagmm, 
Oonar, ]hanjhanalu Kfindhlaln Gangcrkhc-ra. 

Baron, &c,» 8 TargattatiS' 1 code. Baran, Siycmah , 
Jewar, Dmkor, Adh, Pothh, Senthhah, Sikandarfibad, ■ 
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Moralh, &c., 7 Parganahs- 1 code. Moralh, lid pur, 
Bcunawah, Jalalabad, Sanvdrah, Garh Muklesar, 
Hainawar. m 

Jhajhar, ike., 4 Parganahs, .1 coclc. Jhajhar, Dadri- 
Tdlub Mdndollii, Deri Dubaldhan. 

Rohlahj 3 Parganali, 1 code. 

Palol > J Parganali, '1 code. 

2. Sarkdr of Badaev, I0 Parganahs, ! code. Ajdon, 
Aonla, Baddon and suburbs, Bareli > Barsar, Pond, Telhi, 
SnhsLVWtij Sovasi Mandtihah * Sanivd, Kant, Kot Sblhalum, 
Ool ah. 

3. Sarkdr of ITisdr I'irozah - 18 malials, 4 codes. 
Suburbs of llodr Pirozah, &c., 7 parganahs, 1 code. 
Suburbs and oily of lldnsi, Bar-real ah , Barwdu Toshdm and 
Agrohah, 2 malials, Patehdbad. Gohanah, ike., 4 parganahs, 
J. code. Gohanah, Ahroni, BhaUu and 10 villages. Sirsd, 
.1 parganali' 1 code. Muhim, ike. , 0 parganahs, I code. 
Mnhinb Rohlak, Jind, Khdndah, Tahdnah, Athkcrah . 

1. Sarkdr of Rewdri, 11 malials, 1 codes. Rewdri, 
ike., 8 parganali S’ 1 code. Rtmari, Bdxoal, Kot Kasim Ali, 
Pdlaudi, Bhoharah, Ghcdol, RaLdi Jatdi, Nimrdnah. Tdoru, 
.1 parganali, 1 code. Svhnah, 1 parganali, 1 code. Kohdnah, 

1 parganali, 1 code. 

ii, Sarkdr of Suhdranpitr, 80 malials, 4 codes, I)co¬ 
hand, &c.' 20 malials, .1 code. JD coband, Sahdranpur, filial- 
hhanfdwar, Mangier > Ndnoih Rdmpur, Sural, Purrhhapdr, 
]ordsi, Sihri Bhukarhari, Sarsdwah, CharlhdwaU Rnrki, 
Baghra, Thdnah B how an, Muzujjardhdd, RacpurtatSr, 
Am bathr Nakor and Toghlaqpur, 2 malials, Bhogpuf’ 
Bhallah, Thdnah Bhim, Sanbalhcra, Kltodi and Gangwah, 2 
malials- Lakhnauti Kerunah, ike., 2 parganahs- .1 code. 
Kerdnafh Bedoli. 

Sardhanah, &c., 7 parganahs, 1 code. Surdhanah, 
Bhonah t Suranpalri, Badhdnah, Joli, Khaloli and Baghra, 

2 malials. Indri. 1 mahal, 1 code. 

6. Sarkdr of Sirhind> 2 malials, 4 codes. Suburbs of 
Sirhind, &c.- 18 parganahs. Suburbs of Sirhind > Rnpar, 


lla Uasllnitpur, RUipl & Tieff, 
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Pud, Bcuoi, Jahai, Dholah, T) oral ah, Deortinah, Knhrdin, 
Masciilwn, villages of Rdc Saitiu-, Ambdlah and Kaithal. 
Thunesar, ik cv 8 purganahs. Thdncsnr, Sadhurab Shuhdbdd* 
K It ir.nl biid, M nslafa-Ctbad, BUodar, Siillaujvir, Puudri. 
TUiirah, ike., ‘3 pargnnahs. Thdrah, Jaidhianah, Saitumah, 
&e., 9 parganahs. Samdnah, Sunnanu Man^uypur* Mainer, 
Ihipuri, Puudri, Falchpiir and Bhalindah, Machhipur. 

8. Sark dr of ,S lumbal, (Sambhal ) 47 nialuils, 3 codes. 
City of Sambal, ike. , 23 parganalis. City of Sambal, suburbs 
of Sambal, Sarsi, Naroli, Manjholah, Jadivdr, Gonor, Nco- 
dhanah, Drora/t, Jhtbhdr^i, Dhaketh, Rajcibpur, Amrahah, 
lljhdri, Kaehh, Aaznmpur, hlimpur Dargu, Isldmpur 
Bharii, AJghanpiir, Chopalah, Kundaiki, Buchharaon, 
Guudor. Chandpur, ike.- 16 parganalis. Chdndpur, Sherkot, 
Bijnaur, Mandtmar, Kcralpur, Jalalabad, Sahanspur, 
Nib tor, Naginah, Akhaidhiid, Islimdbarl, Seohdra and fliala, 
2 maluils. Lakh nor, Re., II parganalis. jMkhnor, Shahi, 
Kubar and Kdnkhaii 2 mahals. Halamnah, Rdjjnir, 
Dodelah, Lrswali, Sarsuivah, Basbrd> Parohi Baroh f]. 

Sarkdr of Ruinaon. (4lie names of its parganalis are 
not entered in the MySS.) 
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The Sit bah of Liihoic contains 8 populated areas' 111 
(77 efj. pagi el oppida). 

J. The area of Ldlioic> 77c. has 80 niahals, .i code. 
Area of Lahore, &c. 4 niahals; metropolitan area, Bail 
Doab; Bui hidsat ; l2 ° lands of 1’auj Bari Shdhpui : lauds of 
Kdlapand, Rachudu Dodb. 

Punjab, JO niahals -. Tuppnh ,J1 B he lined! of the Bali 
Daub, Tapjmh Bharli, 'Pappah Phuhoari, Punjgarami, 
Sandhwdl, Saha Mali, Sidhpur, Maukalivulah, Chdzipur ,* 
C handamoarak, Aniruki Bhalah, Parsuroi, Hack nan, Sidli- 
pur Pauchuagar, Garbandwdl . 

8. Sarhar of Jalandhar, .40 liahals. i code. Jalandhar, 
Sultanpur, Shaikhfntr, Melsi, Lohi Dhcri, Nahodar, Talon, 
Muhammad pit r, Miani Niniya> Khai khanwn, Rahiinahad, 
Jalalabad, } lddidbdd, Bajiodrah, Ilarhduah, and Akbarcibad , 
8 niahals, Balol, B lion lid, lldjipnr, Pali Dhindl, Dardtik 
Sdhhnalol, Andivarah, Radial, Kurd Jdlar ? Sarhar (?)> 
Desivahah, Chaurdsi, Naunaukal, Nobi. 

0. Sarharol Batalah, eve. 14 niahals, 1 code. Balt dilab 
Kanimahan, Kaldnor, Jamari, flanwad and Baba, 2 niahals, 
Thandoi, Ddbhdwdlah, Khoklunvdl, Paniyal, Bhalol, 
Kalwahd and Bel lulu, 2 niahals, Saliiuabad separate from 
Battalah. 

4. Pali Ilaibaipur, &e., (> niahals, 1 code, 1 htibalpur, 
Hoshidr Karniilah, Firozpur, (Jas-ur, Muhcnnnuulol, 
Deosah, ? 

5. Sarhar of Parsaror, Ac., 7 niahals, 1 code. Parsavor, 
Maukri, Mahror, Pali Zajarwdl, Pali Bdrmah, 1 laminagar. 

fi. Sarhar of R oh Ids, Ac., 0 niahals' I code. Rohlds, 
Kari, Kariali, Bahni , Audarhal, Posdah, Snrdalu, MalotraC 
Redan, Nandanpur . 

7. Sarhar of Sidlkol, &e., 11. niahals, I code. Sidlkot, 
Mdnhol, Warn Sodrah, Narot, Renhd, Jimah Clialah, Moral, 
Mankoknor Sialhol ? 

110 The term sawftd is usually um>lit‘il to live towns and villages of Arabian 
Ink] p.Cv. the sown or cultivated area, as di-ditnl from 1 lie desert I, as those 
in Khurasan arc called rtistak, and in Arabia h\lix niakhalif, 

"“This name does no! occur in the account of ballon- later on. Tile 
variants are Burhial, Btuhat, llursdhat, llarsahasaf. It is scarcely necessary 
lo noLe that the words Bari and Ratjhmi in eonnecliou with I in,lb are formed 
by the crasis of Beils and Ravi, in the former case, and Ravi and C lie nab in 
the latter. 

1,1 Tappafi denotes a small trncL or division of country smaller than a 
paiganah, but comprisin'; one or more villages, In Home parts of the Norlh- 
West', it denotes a tract in which them is one principal tmvu or a large 
village with lands and villages acknowledging the supremacy Of one amongsi 
them and forming a sorl of corporate body, although not otherwise identical, 
Wilson’s Gloss, 
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8. Sarkdr of Uazfirah, &c., 10 imhals, .1 code. 
llazarah, Chandamvat of tlie Chcndu Doab> Bherah, Kho- 
khanvuL Khushuh, Kal Bficlah, m Khar Darwnzah, Tdral, 
Shot-, Shawshabdd t .separate from Bhcralo Slim pur separate 
from Chandamvat, Shaharpur separate from ,S7mr. 


Spring Harvest of the Sitbah of Lahore. 
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19 0 

21-6 


15-16 

20-3 

Pe.ua ,.i 

24-15 

26-21 

27-4 

26-21 


26-21 

81-8 

Carrots ... T . . 

2-1 15 

25-18 

24-15 

24-15 


19-0 

24-15 

On ions 

39-21 

83 21 

80-18 

83-21 


71-13 

88-21 

Penns reek 

50 8 

46-24 

61-12 

40-6 


60-10 

67-2 

Persian Water Melons 

115-20 

115-20 

115-20 

115-20 


89-15 

111-20 

Indian rlitlo ... 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 

... 

11-18 

15-16 

Cummin 

57-5 

84-24 

84-5 

87-5 


81-4 

84-24 

AJwBhi 

87-5 

84-24 

84-0 

87-0 

... 

71-4 

84-34 


A 

s 

id 

N 

d 

_w 
». J. 

55-23 

34- 17 
38-0 
26-2 
79-10 
129-17 
67-2 
01-8 

35- 21 
20-f) 
27-24 
24-15 
84-24 

36- 29 
1/1-20 

15-16 

87-5 

87-5 


Autumn Harvest of the Subnlt of Lahore. 


vSu.cn route (pamtdith) 

Common SiiMumme ... 

[lark coloured rice ... 

Common lice 

Halt 

Mash 

Cotton 


Lahore, &c. 

d 1 
1 ^ 

i 

id 

P 

1 , 
PA 

d 1 
ca 

u 

Q 

u 

d 

m 

« 

W 

2 - 
!n 9. 

•JV S 
fe Pi 

Pi 

i-T 

w 

J-3 

s ^ 
.s# ! 

i 

d 

(A 

+J 1 

A 

o 

CJ 1 

« 

o 

hi 

id 

K 

{ 

I), y. 1 T>. T. 

k i 

n. j. 

n. i 

I 

IX J. i 

i 

D- J- 

I>. J- 

240-12 

1240-12 

240-12 

240-12 

240-12 

183-12J 


145-9 

136-10 

! 45-0 

134-4 

423-0 

123-0 


64-21 

60-9 

60-15 

60-15 

58-4 

50-8 

67-0 

49-6 

40-6 

40-6 

40-24 

46-12| 

33-14 

41-9 

32-11 

31-8 

31-8 

30-5 

32-15 

26-21 

81-8 

35-20 

33-4 

35-20 

38-14 

39-14 

31-8 

85-20 

80-15 

86-0 

87-6 

88-5 

S9-1S 

1 

7G-S 

77-5 ■ 


G 

E 


ft 


H. J. 


240-12 

170-15 

G6-0 

49-5 

29-2 

36-23 

91-18 


lsa In the account of "hShar, ilhahil; 
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Autumn Harvest of tin Sitluih of Lahore, ton tinned. 




e 

►J 


1 


J 

’J 

r J 





| 

— L 

V 

Cd 

jB, 




Ll~ 



y J 

w 

f 4 

K-J 

o 

»- 



o 

1 w 

; 


hi C 


,v 




.11 

i 

>4 

M 

cj 

rj 

- 

- 

i-.j 

P -4 

.'3 ✓, 

ICS 

1- ", 

'a 


$ 



1). .f 

i>. j 

i) J. 

i). J. 

1>- J- 

J 

]>. ). 

1). J, 

Moth 


20 9 

22-0 

23-23 

22.-0 

22-0 

20 3 123-123. 

23-12?.- 

(hll 


17 22 

15 10 

17 20 

17 20 

15 16 

13-12 

1(5-15 

19-0 

I'ltnyit 



33 H 

35 20 

26-21 


31-8 

38 0 

. . . 

A 1 •LCIIl 


20 0 

17 0 

17-22 

22-9 

15-22 

14 H 

17-22 

29-2 

In<lit>o 


156 23 

156-13 

15(5 13 

15(5-13 

156-13 

134-4 

134-18 

158 19 

Jlinva 


70 0 

70-0 

74-23 

76 0 

74-23 

67-6 

74-23 

77-24 

Hemp 


90-23 

03-23 

03 23 

93-23 

89 15 

80-12 

93-23 

93-23 

1’oLhei )>s . . 


ao i2?, 

80-17 

80 17 

80 123 

SO 17 

60-9 

70 17 

80 12i 

Kirch nth 


12 8 

12 3 

12 8 

12-8 

12-8 

10-6 

12-8 

13 11 

Pan 


<23 15 

123-15 

... 

123-15 




123-15 

Sin filial ah ... 


lift 20 

115 20 

.. 

1 15 20 

... 

,.. 

N . . 

115-20 

JtUViit i , 


400 

.35 20 

38 0 

,38-0 

35-20 

ilt-S 

3.5' 0 

.38-0 

Lahdatah 


31-8 

20 2 

30-5 

29-2 

26 21 

24 15 

23 2 

31-8 

Kmiumw 


33-14 

35 20 

34-17 

31-8 

33-14 

31 8 

35-20 

35-20 

Mandwah . . 


113 14 

31-8 

31-8 

32-15 

26-21 

2(5-21 

21-20 

82-15 

Winnie 


-16 24 

42 12 

42-12J 

41-18 

40-6 

33-14 

48 12 J 

46-24 

fihamahh 


13-15 

12-20 

12 8 

12-8 

12-9 

10-2 

12-8 

13-15 

Aluini 


40-I2J 


... 

... 

40 6 

26-21 

44-18 

44-18 

Kdii 


13 15 

12-8 

1 12-8 

12-8 

15-5 

10-2 

12-8 

12-8 

Tunueiic 

- 

133 0 

133 0 

.138-0 

1 

134-4 

1153-0 

115-20 

184 4 

133-20 

_______ 



- 



- 



- . 


Subah of Mahvah. 

I, Sarktlr of Ujjain, 10 mahals. City of Ujjain with 
suburban district, Dipdlpur, Rat lam, Nawliii, Badhnuwar, 
Kernel, Anltal, Khurhrod, Sumner, Panbihur. 


2. 

Sarkdr 

of Ilindialt, 

8-3 

llUlluil.S 

8. 

J > 

,, Kotri, 

0 

do. 

4. 

i J 

,, S Hr an gpur , 

,33 

do. 

5. 

) ) 

,, Bijagarh, 

83 

do. 

6. 

i 5 

,, Gagron, 

11 

do. 


7. Sarkdrs of Raisin and Chandcri, 1 code. Sarkdi of 
Raisin, Asdpori, &c.> (5 mahals. Bhilsah, Bhori> IIhojpur. 
Bdlahhal, Thdnah Mir Khan, Jnjoi, Jhalanam, Jalodah, 
Khiljipur, Dhdmoni, Dckhivdrah, Deorod, IThaniah* Raisin 
with suburban district,- Sewanh Sarsiah, S'hdhpur, Khim- 
Idsah, Khera, Kesorah, Khamgarh, Kargarh, Korai> Lahar « 
pur, Mahsamand. Sarkiir of Mando, 12 mahals, City of 
Mando, Amjharah , Mahesar, Dikthan, Dharmagdon, 
Sankotj Panman, Dhdr, Barodah, Hasilpur, Sanasi, 
Kofrah, Mamnmrah Ncdchah and Na<mli, 2 mahals. 
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Subah of Multan. 

Sat kdr of Di pal fur. Dipfilpur, &c., 34 malials; one 
Daslur; Hipalpur, Lakhi bald Bhoj, Lakhl Kalnarkt, 
Lakhi Yusfdni, m T.akhi. Khokhardin , Kabulah, Lakhi 
Rahiuidhad, Lahhi Chahni, Lakhi Oiydmpur, Lakhi Jangli, 
Lakhi Atllanipur• Jalalabad, Tappah Sadkarah , 2 malials. 
7 \tppah Sadkarah, Shahzddah Baloj, Karal, Khdnpur, 
Rasiilpnr, Shahzddah Ifujrait, Mnndi. 


Spiiug Harvest of Ilia Spring Harvest of the 
Subah of Multan .' 31 Subah of Malwah. 






rn 




. 

1 



*c3 

.n 

A 

a 

(33 

■3 




[ 



w 

8 

8 




1 



<o 


'-W 




1 



<^1 









u 

6 

oi 

6 

* 


d 





o-d 




cZj 

<a 

tie 


ri 

!3 

3 

r'i 

0 

Oi 

id 

G. 

Q 

$ 

ft 

k 

a 

r/j 


.H 

,r —i 

P 

0 

C1I 

c/l 

'ci 

•% 

,8 
r <i 



n. j. 

». j. 

D. J. 

M.123 D. ,T, 

T>. J. 

u. - ,r. 

Wheat 


50-17 

44-18 

51-11 


,,, 

29-20 

. i • 

Cubul Vetches 




... 


... 

40-12 

• i ■ 

Harley 


49-5 

30-5 

30-20 


w. 

46-24 


Alias 


44-5 

24-15 

47-14 



30-5 


Safflower ... 


73-20 

78-20 

70-8 

31 

2 13 

09-2,0 


Poppy 


115-20 

128-15 

129-0 

4-] 

5 20 

127-15 


Pot-herbs ... 


07-2 

70-15 

07-2 

»1 

2 13 

60-9 


biuseed 



29.2 

31-8 

... 

31-8 


Mustard seed 


44-10 

29-2 

31-2 

31 

2 13 

•f 

• « » 

Ancin 


29-2 

20-17 

20-3 


16-12 

... 

Petjs 



23-12 

25-17 



31-8 


Carrots 


, , , 

22-9 

36-1 



27-24 


Oakum 


71-14 

74-7 

72-18 


... 


... 

Fenugreek 


09-20 

39-8 

44-18 



, i , 


PerftuUi mu^k jiiHoiih 

, . . 

116-0 

115-20 

81 

1 3 

115-20 


Indian do. 

.. 

22-0 

15-10 

15-16 

... 

15-0 


Cumin 


73 20 

7h8 

77-11 



46-2 

.* • 

Kur rice ... 


. . t 

, J4 

n. 


... 

85 0 

... 

Afnifllh ... 


... 

... 



... 

86-2 

.4. 


™ M. stands for I VJumffarl, sec Vol, I, p, 23. 

w In this trad the table of the Spring lira-vest of T>h«e X cofeitler mang a 
misprint for inashmg which oedurs in lltia order in all the previous tables. 
Mnni>, the Phcesfohts tnunffo, is recorded only hi the Autumn harvest, 

16 
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A utumn Hen vest of the 
Subah of Mu]tan. 


Autumn Jlenvest of the 
Subah oj Mahvah. 





* m 

6 

oj 


cj 


. 

CJ 

ch 


O 




A Vi! 







C6 




in) '3 


« 73 


A 


R 


6 




•riS 

'S,a 



rt 




rrj 

n 




r 't oj 


m ~ 


t-J 




r*t 




T). .r. 

14. .1. 

D. j 

M. 

!>. 

,f- 

7). J. 

M. 

D. 

J- 

Stiepn cane 





n. 







(piuuidah) 



240-12 

240-11 

1 

21 

239-6 




Common Sue area no 

13-1-4 

126-9 

143-3 

41 

5 

8 

48 15 

6 

i 

0 

Dart coloured 

ru e 


00 3 

64-21 




70-18 




Common rice 


49-5 

•19-13 

49-5 




55-3 




Kali 



27-24 

31-3 




U> 6 




M3 ih 


40-0 

32-11 

35-20 








Cotton 


93-23 

87-5 

89-11 

2 if 

1 

2 

87-5 

2’f 

3 

1 

Moth . . 


38-0 

22 9 

23-12 




26-21 




Oat 


26-21 

17-22 

19-0 




8-fl 




Arson 

.. < 

31-20 

23-12 

22-9 








Indigo . . 


145-9 

150-19 

159-22 

21 

1 

2 

4-24 




Hinua 

... 

76-0 

76-0 

70-0 





2J 

1 

I 

rietnp 


85-0 

91-17 

93-23 







hot-herbs ... 


73-20 

77-4 

82-18 








Pan 


. . . 

123-0 

... 




. .. 




Siupjitlrah 


... 

111-0 


41 

5 

20 

115-20 

Of 

•1 

7 

Lob i vii 


38-0 

38-0 

33-14 






ifoiti&rl 
l< n ri 


42-12 

35-20 

38-0 


t »t 


44-18 

wv 



• • • 

... 

13-11 

12-8 




15-16 




LahdaraU 


44-18 

29-2 

1)1-2 








Ko da min. 


* •« 

33-14 

33-14 








ftfanchtiah 

> * • 


30-19 

31-8 




31-8 




Sesame 


41-9 

43-15 

44-18 




-10-12 




tfiioinnkh 

Muiiii 


12-8 

12-8 

13-11 




40-5 





Note —4 riuinoL understand nor explain tins notation in Mu/ai[uris and 
am not sure if I have interpreted it correctly. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


On the correction oj place-names ami dynastic lists m 
Jmuli's translation , vol. II. 

In tracing tlie Hindu personal names and the numerous 
less important place-names, the variant readings given in 
tile printed Persian text of the ‘A imi-A khan are of no help 
to us, unless we know the correct names from other sources, 
•such as (in the case of topography) large-scale maps ancl 
the records in the modern revenue and judge’s courts of 
those areas. Similarly, Ticilcnt haler’s Geography of 
Hindustan (IT. trails, fry Bernoulli, 178(5) is of no real use 
to us; lie merely translated from Persian mss of the ‘Ain, 
and where liis names differ from those in our printed 
text of the ‘Ant, he can be correct only in the rare instances 
of his having had a more correct and legible ms. of the 
book before him and his having transcribed these names 
in Roman letters without a mistake. Most of the mistakes 
in the proper names arc due to the ignorance or careless¬ 
ness of the Muslim clerks of Abul Fazl and the later copyists 
of his book. Students of Persian mss know that the usual 
sources of mistake in mss are the confusion, in writing, of 
the letters R, 1), and IP, (and sometimes also IIU for DU) 
and the wrong placing (or omission) of dots ( nuqta ) by which 
P >, T, N, Y, P and II are confounded together. 

The only dependable means of correcting the place- 
names in the ‘ Ain-i-Ahhari is to use the Survey of India 
maps (quarter-inch or even 011 c inch to the mile sheets), and 
this I have done. But absolute certainly on this point can 
be gained only by carefully verifying these names from the 
old revenue and civil court records of each particular sub¬ 
division included in the r Ain. T wish that local inquirers 
would do this work and send the result to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Calcutta) for incorporation in a future, 
edition of this translation. 

Unlike his brother Faizi who was a Sanskrit scholar, 
Abul Fad did not know that difficult language. So, the. 
author of 'Akbar’s Imperial Gazetteer had to engage a 
number of Brahman pandits and Kayasth scribes, and they 
read out and summarised in Urdu the legendary Hindu 
history from tlie Sanskrit epics and Puranas and quasi- 
historical works like the Rajatarangini and the guidebooks 
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to famous Hindu shrine;, (i.r., nialidliuyas and kluuuhi, s.) 
These summaries were put down in Persian by Abul Pazl’s 
clerks. Pickings from these Persian notes went to the 
making of ancient Hindu history as given by Abul 1'avd 
in the final shape of file ‘ A ui-i-A Ubari. 

When Col. Jarrell made his translation of the second 
volume of the ‘A in-i-A khan in the pightecu-eighties, his 
only sources for ancient Hindu history were Wilson’s 
Vishnu Put Ana and Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and for early 
Muslim history, Pirishtah, Riytn-us-SalaLin and similar 
uncritical early works. During the sixty years and more 
that have passed since then, the study of Indian history has 
made such a great advance that it would be an injustice to 
the modern reader—and also to Jarrell’s memory, -to 
reprint his notes from obsolete authors. T have therefore 
felt it necessary to sweep away his heaps of dead leaves 
(as l have called them in my introduction to the revised 
edition of the third volume of the 'A in ), and to give extracts 
only from modern authorities, such as the Dacca University 
History of Bengal (vol. I. Hindu period, vol. II. Muslim 
Rule), R, D. Ikinerji’s History of Orissa in 2 volumes 
(1930-19111, replacing the ante-diluviau Hunter’s Orissa of 
1872, which Jarrett cited,), the Cambridge History of India, 
plliot and Dowsou, &c. 

In fact, Abul Ptizl’s Hindu history is of no real value, 
as if was entirely drawn from traditions and myths, long 
before the age of critical historiography based upon inscrip¬ 
tions, coins and records. Hence, 1 have not wasted paper by 
trying to refute every error in this portion of the ‘Ain, but 
I have given exact references to modern sources, where the 
reader will find the necessary correct information on the 
subject. 

Tbe pandits employed by Abul. Pnzl have made a hotch¬ 
potch of the old history of Hindustan by mixing together 
legendary and historical kings, inserting real royal names 
of one dynasty or province into the dynastic list of another, 
ancl thus inextricably mingling truth and fancy together, 
e.g., Anangahbima was a real king of Orissa (three of the 
dynasty bearing that name) shortly before ‘the Muslim 
invasion, but Abul Paid makes him the sou oF the pre¬ 
historic Bliagadatta, the comrade of Duryodhan of the 
Mahabharat and a king of Bengal! So .also, Bhoja, who 
reigned elsewhere than in Bengal and was a Ivslialriya, is 
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made in the ‘Ain a Kavast ha and the founder of the second 
line of Bengal kings. 

As for Raja Naujuli, Abul Fazl is confused, making 
him the last king of the Semi dynasty in one place, and 
the father of Rakshman Sena in another. I cannot conceive 
how Nardyan can be misspelt in Persian writing as Navjah. 
1 suggest the emendation Budh-scn (a real king at tile end 
of the Semis) for Naujah in the list, and Raja of Nadia for 
Raja-i-Naitjah at the first mention. 


( oi rail li^l oj the Pala king s 

<>l Bengal — 

Gopfila I., accession 

... c. 750 A.D 

Dlxnrma-pfila 

... 770 

Deva-pfda 

... 810 

Vigralia-pala I or Sura-pala 1 

... 850 

Naravann-pala 

... 854 

Rfijya-pala 

... 908 

Gopfda If. 

... 940 

Vigralia-pala II 

... 960 

Malii-pala I ... 

... 988 

Naya-piila 

... 1038 

Vigraha-pfila Ilf 

... 1055 

Mahi-pfila II 

... 1070 

Sura-pala 'll ... 

... 1075 

Rama-pala 

... L077 

Kmuara-pfila 

... 1120 

Gopala III ... 

... 1125 

Madaim-pala 

... 1140 

Govinda-pala 

... ,1155 


(D.U. Bangui, i. 176-177.) 


0 Corn'd list of the Sena kings of Bengal— 

Vira-seua (progenitor, not Raja) 

Sfuuan ta-sena 

Hemauta-sena, 1st Raja, in Ranh aec, c, 1080. 
Vijaya-sena, conquered all Bengal except Gaur, (r, 
J125-58)' 

Valirda-semi, r.c. .1168-1170 

Rakshnmmsena, r.c. 1J70-1006. His sons Vishwa- 
rupa-sena and Keshav-sena ruled in Bast Bengal till r. 1280. 
Surya-sena and Purusholiania-setm were probably the sons* 
of Vishwa-rupa, and were in power till r, 1216, Among the 
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chiefs with names enclin** in Sena, in Ivasteru India in the 
1.8th eentury, are Buddhn-.sena (of Oithi) and his son Jaya- 
sena, and Madliu-sena (date prob, 1289); hut they were 
mere local barons or -zamindars and not rnlim* sovereigns 
(D.U. Bengal, i. 205-228.) 

Lonril list of the Pre-Mu glial Muslim rulers of Bengal 
(leaving out the viceroys and rebel sultans from Outbuddin 
Aibak io Mel, Tughkuj Shah, 1202-1009.)-- 

Ala-ud-din Ali (Mnliarak) accession 1009 A.n. 


Early Ilyas Shuhi dynasty 

Shaims-ud-din Ilyas (Bhangara), 
Sikandar Shah 
Ghiyus-ud-diu Alzam Shah 


1848-’57 
1057-c. ’01 

i mu -moo 


Ghiyas-ud-diu A. Yam Shah ... c. 

Saifnddin Hamza Sh. 

Shihiibucldin Bayezid SI), (title 
Sliams-ud-din) 
c Alauddin Firuz Sh. ... 

1001-1400 
1400-1.0 

1/1.14-10 

1414 

Hindu dynasty 


Ganesli ( var . Kans) ... 

Jalaluddiu, s. of Ganesli 
Sliams-ud-din Ahmad 

1414-1418 
14 18-81 
1481-42 

Later Ilyas Shdhi dynasty. 


Nasir-tid-din Mali mud 1 

Rukn-ud-diu Barhak Sh. 
vShams-ud-din Yusuf Sh. 

Jalal-ud-din Fath Sh. ... 

1442-50 
i150-74 
.1471-81 
4481.-87 

A hyssinian dynasty. 


Barbalc Shall ... 0 months, 

Saif-ud-din Fii-uz Sh. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud II 
Shams-ud-clin Muzaffar 

1487 
14874)0 
1.400-04 
1491-08 

(Arab) Husain Shahi dynasty. 


ASa-ud-din Husain Shall, 
Nasir-ucl-diit A. M. Nasrat Sh. ... 
A f la-ud-din Firuz 

Ghiyfis-itd-din Mahmud, 

1498-1.510 

1,519-82 

1582-88 

1588-88 
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Sue dynasty. 

Slici Sln'di 

1539-45 

Islam SI)a.h 

1545-53 

Shams-ud-din Md, Sh. 

1553-55 

Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur (Khizr ICh.) 

1550-1)0 

Gluyas-ud-din 11 

1501-03 

His son ... ... 7 months, 

1503 

Ghiyas-ud-diu III ... one year 

1504 

Kandm dynasty (Afghan). 

Taj Kh. Karrani . . ... r. 

1504-05 

Sulaiman Karrani 

J 505-72 

Bayezid Karrani 

1572 

Baud Karrani 

1573-70 


(Sec I). IT. Bengal, vol. II) < 

Noli' on lhe sarkais o) Bengal in Akhat's time. 

In view of the frequent changes in the administrative 
geography of Bengal under British rule and the radical 
change resulting from the partition of Bengal in August 
1947, it is impossible to indicate briefly the extent of any 
of the sarkars of the ‘Am in terms of the districts of the 
two parts of Bengal as the}' are today. Among the striking 
points of difference are that under Mughal rule (a) southern 
and western Miduapur belonged to Orissa and not to 
Bengal, (/?) the district of Burma and the eastern portion 
of Bhagalpur were attached to Bengal and not to Bihar, and 
(e) Sikhar-bhum (old name of Packet), Dhaval-bkum, and 
Singbhum formed parts of the Sarkar of Mandaran belong¬ 
ing to Bengal. 

The following table of approximate equivalents between 
Akbar’s s ark firs and the Bengal districts in the last stage of 
British rule may be of some lid]) to the modern reader, 


Sa rkars 


D is l rids 


Vdam bar 

] anna / aha tl 
Faihab ad 

Mahmudabad 

Khi lafatftbad 


Rajmahal subdivision, N.W. Mur- 
shidabad, and N. Birbhum, 

Maid a (mainly) 

Farid])ur, South Bakargauj and the 
island?? at the mouth of the Gauges. 
North Nadia, North Jos,sore, and 
West Farid pur. 

South Jessoie and West Bakargauj. 


* • t 
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Sarkms 


Distru /,s 


Baklfi ... 

Taj pur 
Ghoreghat 

Pinjaia 


Barbokabad 

Biizuha 

Sonar,gaon 
Shari fata l>iid 
Sulaimanabad 


Satgaon 


Mandaran 


North and Hast Bukarganj and 
S.-VV. Dacca. 

,1 fast Ptu nia and Weal Diuajpur. 

S. Rangpur, S.-Ph Din a j pur, and 
N. 1 logra. 

Diuajpur and pails of Rangpui and 
Raj.sk alii. 

mainly Rajshahi, >S.W. It opr a and 
S.Iv. Makla. 

paitly Rajshahi, Rogra, Pabna and 
Dacca. 

West Tippera and Noakhali. 

mostly Burdwan. 

North FTugli, and adjacent parts of 
Nadia and K. Burdwan. 

‘24 Pargauas, W. Nadia (?) and 
Howrah. 

Bankura, Vi shim pur, v S.lv. Burdwan 
and W. Hugli. 


Iidsuha —This word is the Persian plural of juT.an mean¬ 
ing ‘an arm’, i.e., the direction of a locality with reference 
to a central point such as the capital town. In early times 
the provinces of a kingdom were indicated as its diHeronl 
directions (e.y., Taif, suhah from sub, whence the titles of 
provincial governors Tarf-dar, suhali-ddr, &c.) As will be 
noticed in the lists of the Vim, in Orissa locality-names are 
compounded with the word dik meaning direction of the 
compass, and in Bengal and elsewhere with the word dost, 
meaning the right arm or the left arm, of the speaker. In 
Alcbar’s time the portion of Bengal known as Biizuha had 
not 3 ^et been consolidated into a compact area, but lay 
sprawling over many neighbouring districts and having no 
clear-marked boundaries. Rasi and r/m/> mean tin* right and 
left hands respectively. 


J. Sarkar. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TWELVE SUB ALLS. 

In the fortieth year of the Divine Bra [3594] His 
Majesty's dominions consisted of one hundred and live 
Sa r I Jars (divisions of a Snbah) subdivided into two thousand 
seven bundled and thirty-seven townships ( qnsba ). When 
the ten years’ settlement of the revenue was made (which 
amounted to an annual rental of three A rbs, sixty-two 
krors, ninety-seven lakhs, fifty-five thousand two hundred 
and forty-six dams [Rs. 9,07,49,881] and twelve lakhs of 
betel leaves), His Majesty apportioned the Empire into 
twelve divisions, to each of which lie gave the name of Sit bah 
and distinguished them by the appellation of the tract of 
country or its capital city. These were Allahabad, Agra, 
Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, Bcliiir, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, 
Labor, Multan, Mill\vah : and when Berar, Khandesh and 
Aluuaduagar were conquered, their number was fixed at 
fifteen. A brief description of each is here set down, and 
an account of their rulers together with the periods in which 
they flourished, duly recorded. 


BENGAL SUB AH. 

Since the conceptions of sovereign rule embrace the 
universe, 1 propose to begin with Bengal which is at one 
extremity of Hindustan and to proceed to Zabulistall 1 and 
1 hope that Turaii and Tran and other countries may be 
added to the count. The conntry lying to the east will be 
first described, followed by the north, the south, and the 
west. 

’Phis Sub ah is situated in the second clime. 2 Its length 


1 Kabul !iiul Hit' adjacent tenilory as far as Glinzna aiul even beyond come 
under lliis appellation which If, detived by Yakut, Majmn'a-ul-HufdHn\ from 
Xiilml, grand fatlicr of Rustam, , 

1 Iqlim, literally fl slope or inclination, was used in the mathematical 
geography of the Greeks with reference to the inclhiftlion of various parts of 
the earth’s surface to the plane of the equator. Before the & lobular figure 
of the cnrlli was known, it was supposed that there was a general slope of 
its surface from ft, lo N. and tins was called klhua. But as Utc science of 
mathematical geography advanced, the word was applied to belts of the earth's 
surface, divided by tinea parallel to the equator, those lines being determined 
by die different lengths, at different places, nf the shadow cash by a gnomon 
of the mime aUitndo, at noon of the same day. This division into climates 
was applied only to the N. hemisphere as the geographers had no practical 
knowledge of tile earth 8. of the equator. There were 19 climates as given 
by Ptolemy (Geogr. i, 23), The term was afterwards applied to the average 
tempera! ure of each of these regions and lienee our modern use of the word, 
(Smith’s Diet, of Antiq, 2nd cfl., qrl. Climates; Jil,w ffwcy, of Islam, ii. 4B0), 

^ 7 
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from Chittagong lo (inrhi i is four hundred kos. Its breadth 
from llie uoitlvern range of mountains to Llie southern 
frontier of the Satkur of M an dura it, is two hundred kos, and 
when the country of Orissa was added to this Suhah, the 
additional length was forty-three kos and Llie breadth 
twenty-throe. It is bounded on llie easL by the sea, on I ho 
north and .south by mountains and on the west bv the Sit bah 
of Behai-. The tract of country on the east called Ithitli* is 
reckoned a part of this province. It is ruled by Isa Afghan 
and the Klmlbah is read and the coin struck in the name of 
his present Majesty. In this country the mango trees grow 
lo the height of a man or not so high and produce abundant 
fruit. Adjoining it, is an extensive tract of country in¬ 
habited by the Tipperali tribes. The name of the ruler 
is Bijay Mdnik, Whosoever obtains the chieftainship, hears 
the title of Mdnik after his name, and the nobles that of 
Ndrain. He has a force of two hundred thousand footmen 
and a thousand elephants. Horses are scarce. To the north 
is a country called Kuch. Its chief commands a thousand 
horse and a hundred thousand foot. Kdtnrap, commonly 
called also Kdonntp and Kdviid, is subject to him. The 
inhabitants arc as a race good looking and addicted to the 
practice of magic. Strange stories arc told regarding them. 
It is said that they build houses, of which the pillars, walls 
and roofs are made of men. Some of these they compel by 
the power of sorcery, and criminals deserving of death are 
also tints made use of. Whoever voluntarily surrenders 


Tile. Aral)', adopted this aWem but restricted the number lo seven. They 
considered three-fourths of the pi oho to he submerged and olio-fourth above 
water, Of (his lnlier jwas habitable nml the remainder waste or desert. 
The habitable portion was 33 150,000 square miles in extent, r;ioh mile buiuq 
4000 cubits, each cut rig 24 dipits. It was situated between the Equator and 
the N. pole and wan divided into 7 climates. 

J This is Telingarlii, a pass in (lie San Lind T’arganatis, Bihar, Ivin;;' between 
the Rfijmahal hills on the S. and llie Ganges on the N. TO inner ly of alrulegie 
importance ns commanding Hie military atmronehes lo- Bemud proper. The 
rnius of a large fnrL still exist, thr/ragli which the E. f. Railway passes. It 
seems never to have been completed and was constructed hi the last century 
bv the Teli zamimOr who was forcibly convened hv the Muliaminmluus, 
ITetiee llie name of the fend and die pargamh in which it is situated, (nip, 
(rdSCtU'i'r. 

,The kos is for eom-euience generally taken at two English miles. The 
basis of all linear systems is the same, zlz., flic cubit or human J'orennii, 
Proceeding ilp\vnrds_ four hath* or enbits^a rtanda or stuff : mid 2000 ti Uxndlts 
a kos, which bv this calculation should be 4001} vnTls English or nearly 2 '{ 
miles. Useful Tab’cs, p. 87. Also Ell ini's Memoir of Races, N. TP. P, It, 104 . 

4 The name given by the. Muhammadan historians to the eoast-strip of 
the Sund.nrbans from ITijili to the Meghtin Eat, 20° 30' to 2Z n 30 f N., long. 
88 c to 91° 14' K, The name moans "low lands overflowed by the tide” and 
is still applied to the Sundarbnn tracts of Khulna and Bukaraanj Districts, 
?• O, Eor Isa Klj,, D.TJ. Bengal, in 194-212, 
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himself for this purpose, escapes retribution for a year. 
Various conveniences aie reserved for him. In due time, men 
armed with swords cut them down, and from their movements 
or immobility or other aspects, they have cognizance of secur¬ 
er ty or plenty or duration of years [ of the reign ] or the longe¬ 
vity of the ruler or defeat of enemies. They also cut open 
a pregnant woman who has gone her full term of months 
and taking out the child, divine somewhat as to the future. 
There grows a wonderful tree whose blanches when cut, 
exude, a sweet liquid which quenches the drought of those 
athirst. They have also a mango tree 3 that has no trunk; 
it trails like a climbing vine, over a tree and produces fruit. 
There is likewise a flower'' which after it has been gathered 
for two months, does noL wither nor lose its colour or smell. 
Of tins they make necklaces. 

I Ordering on this country aic the dominions of the 
Rajah of Aslnlm (Assam) whose great pomp and state are 
subjects of general report. When he dies, his principal 
attendants of -both sexes voluntarily bury themselves alive 
in his grave, Neighbouring this is Gower Tibet and to its 
left is KhalaJ This is also called Mahuchin which the 
vulgar pronounce Machiii. From Khan Baligh" its capital, 
to the ocean, a forty days’ journey, they have cut a canal 
both sides of which are embanked with stone and mortar. 
Alexander of Greece advanced to that country by this route.’’ 
Another road is also mentioned which can be traversed in 
four days and four nights. 


^ The Willoughbeia edutis. It. is known to natives ot )leiu;al, Ass run mill 
the Chittagong Hill tracts, as the I,oti A‘in (La tl, for Sanskrit latti, a creeper) 
but boLnneally in fur removed from the tine mango. The fiu.it is said to 
be pleasant to taste, The leaf ul the dried specimen is very similar to the 
ordinary mango lent : the iniit is about 2f< inches long ami broad 
(Dr, King.) 

11 The Tnlii, (Ocyimnn Ham-nun), 

? China for nearly 1000 years, wiitc-a Yuly (Marco T'olo, 2nd ed. Jut rod., 
p. 11) has been known to Asia under the uiiuu: of Klutai, Ivbata or Cathay 
and ns stilt culled Kliilai bj I lie Uussuiir, 1 Huey. Islam, ii. 737 under Kaia 
Khtlai ,1 

“ Do Onignca (llhi. Acs lime*. gives this mum* to I’ektn, called also 
'I'nltm tilt; grand rami or Klifin Billigh, the court of Ihr Khan, Several towns 
have received this mini? which as it signifies the royal residence is Pan -Ter¬ 
rible to any that the monarch may honour with his presence. It is the 
Ctwibalu of Western geogiapliers and hhtorians> i and placed by them in 
Northern Chinn or Grand Tutlary, while the Oriental* locate it in China 
Proper, (finny, /slum, ii. 898), 

"in ll.C. 300 Alexander crossed the Oxtrs in pursuit of Jk-ssus and after 
putting him to death, lie passed the Jnxnrlos (Sir T)nm) and defeated: several 
Hevthiau tribes north of that livef. This was the nortlttn luilosf point that 
he reached. A, Ileal if. merely relating the Muslim legend of Alexander, 
for which see Ency. Islam, ii. 533 under f iLlskctfular. [J. H.'J 
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To the south-east of Bengal is a considerable tract 
called A takau which possesses the port of C lulUigong. 
Rlcphants abound, but liorscs are scarce and oJ small size. 10 
Camels are high priced : cows and bullaloes there are none, 
but there is an animal which has somewhat of the charac¬ 
teristics of both, piebald and particoloured, whose milk the 
people drink. Their religion is said to be different to that 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans. Sisters may marry their 
own twin brothers, and they refrain only from marriages 
between a son and his mother. The ascetics, who are their 
repositories of learning, they style Wall whose teaching they 
implicitly follow. It is the custom when the chief holds a 
court, for the wives of the military to be present, the men 
themselves not attending to make their obeisance. The 
complexion of the people is dark and the men have little or 
no beard. 

Near to this tribe is Pegu which is also called Chin. 
In some ancient accounts it is set down as the capital city 
of Chin. There is a large military force of elephants and 
infantry, and white elephants are to be found. On one 
side of it is A rakdn. There are mines of rabies, diamonds, 
gold, silver, copper, naphtha and sulphur, and over these 
mines there is continual contention between this country 
and the Maghs as well as the tribes of Tippcrah. 

The original name of Bengal was Bung. Its former 
rulers raised mounds measuring ten yards in height and 
twenty in breadth throughout the province which were called 
Al. 1 From this suffix, the name Bengal took its rise and 
currency. The summer heats are temperate and the cold 
season very short. The lains begin when the suu is midway 
in Taurus, (May) and continue for somewhat more than six 
months, the plains being under water and the mounds alone 
visible. For a long time past, at the end of the rains, Idle 
air liad been felt to be pestilential and seriously affected 


10 The domestic animals of the Andean Hill Tracts according to the hnf>, 
Gas. are the gayal, buffalo, ox, goal, pig, dog. "The (royal (Hm Fmntali ») 
has inlerhred with the common Indian cattle; these hybrids an: brought 
down, by the Blntlialia to tile annual fair in the Darning District : though tlirv 
thrive in Shillong they soon die if kept in the plains. The (inval A plentiful 
along the spurs of Ihe Bhutan hills, amongst the Dufllas, IpiUuus, and along 
the hilly tract well into Chittagong.” Sport in Brit it h Hannah t>v T/ieut-Coi. 
Bollock. An alternative reading gives, "horses are hi'utcr, and asses ami 
camels are high-priced,” which Gladwin has adopted, 

1 Sansk. SIS a mound of earth or ridge for crowing ditches, dividing 
pelds and the like. 
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animal life, but under (lie auspices of his present Majesty, 
this calamity has ceased. 

Its rivers are countless and the first of them, in this 
province is the (ranges', its source cannot be traced. The 
Hindu sages say that it flows down from the hair of Maha- 
deva's head. Rising in the mountains towards the north, 
it passes through the province of Delhi, and imperial Agra, 
and Allahabad and Debar into the province of Bengal, and 
near Qdzihallah in the Sarkar of Bdrbakabad, it divides 
into two streams. One of these, flowing east-wards, falls 
into the sea at the port of Chittagong. At the parting of 
the waters, it takes the name of Paduunoali and pursues a 
southern course. It is divided into three streams; one, the 
Sarsuti [Baraswati] ; the second the Jamna (Janiuna) and 
the third the Ganges', called collectively in the Hindi 
language Trihcniy and held in high veneration. The third 
stream after spreading into a thousand channels, joins the 
sea at Satgaon [ Hugh |. The Sanuti and the jamna unite 
with it. In praise of this stieain the Hindu sages have 
written volumes. Bronx its source lo its mouth it is coxx- 
siderod sacred, hut some spots have a peculiar sanctity. iLs 
water is carried as an offering of price to far distant places. 
Believing it Lo he a wave of the primeval river, they hold 
its worship to he an adoration of the supreme being, but 
this is no part of the ancient tradition. Its sweetness, light¬ 
ness and whole,sameness attest its essential virtues. Added 
lo this, it may be kept in a vessel for years without under¬ 
going change. 

Another river is the Brahmaputra, It flows from 
Khalci 1 (China) Lo Kiich and thence through the Sarkar of 
Bazuhu and fertilising the country, falls into the sea. 

And again there is the sea which is here a gulf of the 
great ocean, extending on one side as far as Basrah and on 
the other to the Egyptian Qulzum' 1 and thence it washes 


5 Ran-,li. itihml tluw In aids <>i hair Witfnul hiiys (Asiatic Reseaich, Vol. 
XIV, ]), 3'jtj) Li mi the wnteis of these thiee livers do noL mix Thc.walefb 
til the jutinin are blue, those of the- Saras vat i white unit the Gauges is of a 
mudflv yellowish colour, 

•‘Its 1 iso n ,supposed to be from the S. li. base of the sacred Kailas hut, 
on the opposite hide of the water-parting in which the Sutlej And the Indus 
oho take their rise, Its rmttw, eonsflueiits and history may he rend hi the 


L ( 


* This is the ancient Ktysum, the site of die modern Sum, in the «dgh- 
,-hood of which the Tel Qukutti still retains the name which has befcu 


liourhoo(l 
given to the Tied Suit. 


Qukutti 

J$ncy. Isftint, n, 1(14, 
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belli Per,sin and Hlhiopui where ate L)ahlak and Suakin, 
and is called (Uie (lull of) Oman and the Persian Sea. 

The principal cultivation is rice of which there aie 
numerous kinds. II a single ora in of each kind weie 
collected, they would fill a la roe vase. It is sown and reaped 
three times a year on the .same piece of laud with little 
injury to the crop. As fast as the water rises, the stalks 
glow, so that the ear is never iiunieiscd, inasmuch as those 
expeiicuced in such matters have taken the measure of a 
single night’s growth at sixty cubits. 5 'Pile people are sub¬ 
missive and pay their rents duly. The demands of each 
year are paid by instalments in eight months, they them¬ 
selves bringing mohars and rupees to the appointed place 
for the receipt of revenue, as the division of grain between 
the government and the husbandman is not here customary. 
The harvests are always abundant, measurement is not 
insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined by 
estimate of the crop. His Majesty in his goodness has con¬ 
firmed this custom. Their staple food is rice and fish; 
wheat, barley and the like not being esteemed wholesome. 
Men and women for the most pail go naked wearing only a 
cloth (hingi) about the loins. The chief public Li uiisactious 
fall to the lot of the women. Their houses are made of 
bamboos, some of which are so constructed that the cost of a 
single one will be five thousand i upce.s or more and they last 
a long time. Travelling is by boat, especially ill the rains, 
and they make them of different kinds for purposes of war, 
carriage or .swift sailing. For attacking a fort they are so 
constructed that when run ashore, their prow overtops the 
fort and facilitates its capture. For land travel they employ 
the Sukhasan. This is a crescent-shaped litter covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth and the like, the two sides of which 
have fastenings of various metals, and a pole supporting, it is 
attached by means of iron hooks. It is conveniently adapted 
for sitting in, lying at full length or sleeping during travel. 
As a protection against sun and rain they provide a commo¬ 
dious covering which is removable at pleasure, Some enjoy 
the luxury of riding on elephants but they rarely take to 
horseback. The mats made here often resemble woven silk. 


5 Gladwin Uas six for sixty. The lonx slummed rice, uivordiny to the 
T.G. is extensively cultivated in tiie swamps. The seed is sown when Uie 
itmrshes are dry or nearly so, and when Uie rains’ set. in the plant shoots up 
with the rise of the water raid can he grown in water lu u depth of from 18 
to 20 feet, but even this is not in one night, 
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Tria 6 incle genera eunuchorum veniuiit, quo Sandalos, 
Hadajnos el Emfutos mmcnpanl. Pi - iores, purlibus genilali- 
bus radicaliler cxseelis, Allises eliam no min an L Badfunis 
pars solum penis reliiiquiLur. Kafnros ad hue leiicroe fetalis, 
lesles vel compressi coniiciuntur vcl exsccantur : tamen 
liotatum esl, ca.stralioncm, qme pervieaciam emteris omnibus 
animalibus tollil, hominibus soil's excilare. 

Sail is in great demand and is brought from long 
distances. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, cornelians and 
agates aie impelled. Flowers and fiuit are in plcrdy. The 
betel-nut is of a hind that stains of a red colour the lips oF 
those who chew it. 

j anna lab ad is an ancient city : for a time, it was the 
capital of Peugal and was widely known as haklmauti and 
for a while as (hum. FI is Majesty the late Kmperor 
Hntnayun distinguished it by this title of jannatfibad. It 
lias a line fort and to the eastward of it is a lake called 
Chhaliajmlid in which are many islands. Were the dam 
that coniines it lo break, the city would be under water. 
Aboul a has to the north of the fort, is a large building and 
a reservoir, monuments of great antiquity. From time 
immemorial, its water has been considered to be of a poison¬ 
ous character. The place was called Piyashciri (abode of 
thirst), and criminals condemned to death, were there 
eon lined who in a short time perished from the effects of 
this brackish water. At present in the blessed reign of His 
Majesty, this practice has been discontinued. 

Mahwnddhdd. - The marshes around the fort have 
added to its impregnability. The ruler of this district, at 
the time of its conquest by Slier Khan, let some of his 
elephants loose in its fores!s from which time they have 
abounded, hong, pepper grows in this tract. 

The Sa) liar of Khalifaldbad is well wooded and holds 
wild elephants, The Sark ft r of Baida extends along the sea 
shore. The fort is surrounded by woods. On the first day 
of the new moon the sea steadily rises until the fourteenth, 
and fioiu the fifteenth till the end of the month as gradually 
falls, In the 130th 3 '■ear of the Divine Fra, a terrible inunda¬ 
tion occurred at three o’clock in the afternoon, which swept 


0 l lum* imitated Hu* asmmple of tMadwiu in veiling tlie following 1 passage 
under the mask of a learned language amt wtlli a slight, alteration have 
liorrovwd In's words, (Jarrell.) 
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over the whole Sfuktir. The Rajah held nil entertainmenl 
at the time. Tie at once embarked on board a boat, while his 
sou Ranniiiund Rae with some others climbed to 1 he top of 
a temple and a merchant Look refuge in a high loft. Tor 
four hours and a half the sea rngecl amid timilder and a hurri¬ 
cane of wind. Houses and boats were engulfed hut no dam¬ 
age occurred to the temple or the loft. Nearly two hundred 
thousand living creatures peiished in this Hood. 

In the Sen kar of Gtioiaghtil, silk is produced and a kind 
of sackcloth (jute |. Numbers of eunuchs are here and hill 
ponies in plenty are procurable. There are many kinds of 
indigenous Fruits, especially one called Latkan/ It is the 
size of a walnut with the taste of a pomegranate and contains 
three seeds. 

The Sarkar of BiirhaUdbdd produces a fine cloth called 
('<cingajaJ (Gangas water), and a great abundance of oranges. 

In the StwkCir of lUauhd are extensive forests which 
furnish long and thick timbers of which masts are made. 
There are also iron mines. 

The Sorkdr of Sonargaon n produces a species of muslin 
very fine and in great quantity. In the township of Jigdra 
Sindur is a large reservoir which gives a peculiar whiteness 
to the cloths that are washed in it. 

Til the Sarkiir of S.ylhet there are nine' 1 ranges of hills, 
It furnishes many eunuchs. 

There is a fruit calledin colour like an orange 

J Dr, Kins of the Koyul "Botanical (Burdens, Caput la, considers this to he 
a species of Ela'ccnpus, The fruits of all the species are u ,qoo<l deal alike, 
varying iu size from an olive to a walnut, having an external llushy palp 
morn or less palatable (in some species of fair flavour) and eunlniintig a stone. 
The luLcr is usually found to be divided into 3 cells, one of which contains 
n mature seed, the seeds in the other two being abortive. The taste of the 
pulp of Lhe E. scrral as and E. laiicceofolius (both natives of Kmiupiir) is 
a good deal like that of the pomegranate. 

* This was the ancient MaJ.umimndmi capital of Kastern Bengal hut is now 
an insignificant village called Paimini in the Dacca District. !.G, 

0 In the south of the district, says the Gazetteer, eight low tangos of 
hills run out into the plain, being spurs of the Tippernh mountains. The 
highest is about 1000 feet above sea level. There in also a small detached 
group, the Ila hills, in the centre of the district. 

_ 1,1 Commonly Saufitaiah, The name is supposed to he n con upturn ol 
Ciutra, but its mention by Baber*in his Memoirs seems subversive of llti-. 
derivation, for though the fruit is said to have been mi eastern importation 
into Portugal, it is improbable that the foreign name could have been current 
in India at so early a date, llumayuu praises it highly saying that no one 
cares for any other fruit who has this. He states that it is found only at 
SonArg&on in Bengal and in the greatest perfection only at one place. A 
note to the Memoirs (p, 329) says that the description of the fruit by Baber 
suits more the Ciirus decumana than any other, and Us Bengali name llalavi 
■nimbii , the Batavia lime, denotes its being an exotic, 
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but large and very sweet. The China loot 2 is produced in 
plenty. In ancient times it had not been discovered until 
some scientific travellers from European Turkey introduced 
it to universal notice. Aloes-wood is abundant in these 
mountains. At the end of the nuns they fell the trees to the 
ground, and after a ceitain lime they give them various 
names according to their greenness or maturity, 

The Bhangraf is a bird of a black colour, with red eyes 
and a long tail. Two of the feathers extend to a length of a 
gaz, They are snared and tamed. It catches the note of any 
animal that it hears, and eats flesh. The Shcrganj is of the 
same kind but its beak and legs arc red; in imitating sounds, 
it matches the other and pursues sparrows and the like and 
eats them. 

('ll alga on (Chittagong) is a large city situated by the 
sea and belted by woods. It is considered an excellent port 
and is the resort of Christian and other merchants. 

fn l lie Sarkar of Sharif Shad is a beautiful species of 
cattle, white in colour, and of a fine build : like camels they 
are laden kneeling down and carry fifteen man weight. It is 
noted for the Barbary goat and for fighting cocks. 

In the Sarkar of Salgaon , 4 there are two ports at a dis¬ 
tance of half a kos from each other; the one is Siitgaon, the 
other Hugh : the latter the chief; both are in the possession 
of the Europeans. Pine pomegranates grow here. 

a The root of a specie*! of smilnx of a pale reddish colour with no smell 
and vety little taste, The s milax glabra or lavcuvfolia, not distinguishable, 
according to Roxfmrg, by the eye from the drug known as China root. It 
is a native of ftvlbet nut’l the adjacent Garrow country. 

0 Bhringa-rnj, Edoliu<; panuUseus or large nickel-tailed Drontfo. Plumose 
miifmtuly black with a steel-blue a loss. beugtli to end of ordinal y tail 14 
inches; will)' ; tail to middle fig; outer tail fealtiei 12 to 13 inches more; 
the shaft having the terminal end for about, 3'/ inches barbed externally, 
but towards the tip only on „the inner side, and turning imvatds so that the 
midcv-.side becomes uppermost. It will cat inw meat, liravds, and almost any 
kind of food offered to it. It imitates all sorts of sounds, at. of dogs, eats, 
poultry. The Bhtiuff-i&j, (king of the bees) in found in the dense forests of 
India from the Himalaya to the .Hasteru Ghats ns far S. as N.L.1K", Jerdon. 
Shergan] Ctssa Sinensis, llrissmr. Cissd Vena tom, Illyth-—-the green joy, It 
is found in the South Hasten) Himalaya and in the hill ranges of Assam, 
Sylhet, Arakan and Tennsserim, These birds wander about from lice to true 
and pick grasshoppers, mauHcles and other insects, ate frequently tamed and 
caged and are amusing and imitative. They sing lustily a loud screeching 
strain and are highly carnivorous. The shrilce-iike lmbit, in confinement, 
of placing a bit of food between the, bars of their cage is in no species more 
exemplified than irt this—-jerdon. II, 312. 

4 The traditional mercantile capital of Bengal from the Pitranic age to 
the time rtf the foundation of the town of Hugh by the Portuguese, Its 
decay commenced in the latter part of the 16th century owing to the silting 
tip oftlie channel of the Saraswafci. In 1632j Ilitgli being made n royal port, 
all the public offices were withdraw! from Satgion which soon sunk into ruin. 
Stat, Acct .. of Bengal .ITT, 307-*310, 
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lu the Smkdr of Mandaran is a place called Ilarpah in 
which lliere is a diamond mine producing chiefly very small 
slones. 


Orissa. 

'Phis was formerly a separate Stale. The climate is 
exlieniely healthy. Jli.s Majesty appoitioued it into five 
Saikur^, viz., Jalcsar, Bhadrak, Kalak (Cuttack), Killing 
Dandpdt and Raja Mahaudrah . These five are now included 
in tile province of Bengal. It contains one hundred and 
twenty-nine masonry forts. Its ruler is entitled Gajpati . 1 II 
The rainy season extends over eight months; there arc three 
cold months and one month only that is hot. The staple 
cultivation is rice and the food of the inhabitants consists of 
rice, fish, the egg-plant and vegetables. When the rice is 
cooked, they steep it in cold water and eat it on the second 
day. ''Phe men ate effeminate, anointing their bodies with 
sandal oil and wearing golden ornaments. The women cover 
only the lower part of the body and many make themselves 
coverings of the leaves of trees. 2 . The walls of their huts 
are of reeds and their temples arc of stone and of great 
height. Elephants abound. The inhabitants of Bengal do 
not understand the language of this country. A woman may 
have more than one husband. They write on palm leaves 1 
with an iron pen, holding it until the clenched list, and pen 
and ink are rarely employed. The litters called Suklidstm 
are much in use : cloths are manufactured and the province 
furnishes eunuchs : fruits and flowers are in great plenty, 
especially the gul-i-nasrin* which is very delicate and sweet- 
scented : its outer petals are white, the inner yellow. The 
keorah 5 grows in great abundance ;;nd there arc various 
kinds of betel-leaf. Money transactions arc in kauris which 
is a small white shell generally divided down the middle ; it 
is found on the sea shore. Four kauris make a ganda, five 
gandas, a butli, four bud is, a pan, sixteen or according to 


I pr>rd or rider of the elephant. The suit, of cards used by Akbur (Vo), I. 
p. 316) under the name of Gajpati, symbolised the power and reputation of 
Orissa iu the possession of these animals. 

8 For the leaf-wearing tubes of Orissa, the Juangs or Pat was, see Hunter's 
Orissa, if, 110, Banerji, OtUsct, i. 19 et. 

8 The JBrahntanical archives of the temple of JaganiiSLh consist of bundles 
of palm leaves, neatly cut and written over with a sharp iron pen without 
ink. 1, G. 

i In Hindi, Seoii the Rosa glanditlifcm, Roxb, 

II Pcmdams (idarqgssiimts, Roxb, 
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some twenty pan, a khCman Ikdlian | and ten khdiuan, a 
i upec. 

Kulak (Cuttack. J Tlie city lias a stone Tort .situated 
at tlie bifurcation of the two rivers, the Mahanadi, held in 
liijl It veneration by the Hindus, and tlie Kaljui i. G It is tlie 
residence of the governor and contains some line buildings. 
For live or six kos round the fort during the rains, tlie 
country is under water. Rajah Mukund Deo ; built a palace 
here nine stories in height; the first story was taken up for 
the elephants and the stables : the second was occupied byr 
the artillery' and tlie guards and quarters for attendants : 
the third by the patrol and gatekeepers : the fourth by the 
workshops : the hlth, by the kitchen : the sixth contained 
the public reception rooms : the seventh, the private apart¬ 
ments; the eighth, the women’s apartments, and the ninth, 
the sleeping chamber of the governor. To the south is a 
very ancient temple. Overlooking this, in the city of 
Rui ushottdina (Puri) on the sea shore stands the shrine of 
Jagamiath. Ncai to it are the images of Krishna and of his 
brother and sister/’ made of sandal-wood. It is said that 
over four thousand years ago Rajah Indradaman (luclra- 
dymuna) ruler of the Nilgiri hill sent a learned Brahman 
to select a suitable spot l'oi the building oE a city. He 
waudeted much in search of his object and found a fitting 
site which he preferred to all other places. On a sudden lie 
beheld a crow plunge into the water and after bathing itself, 
pay its* devotions to the sea. He was astonished at this 
action and as he understood the language of animals, he 
inquired of the crow the reason of its proceeding. lie 
received this answer. “I was once of the number of the 
deal as and through the curse of an ascetic was transformed 
into this shape. A spiritual guide of high illumination 
afiiims that the Supreme Creator lias a special regard for 
this spot and whosoever dwells here and applies his soul to 
the worship of God, quickly attains his desire. For some 
years past 1 have supplicated for my deliverance in this 

8 One oi the delink- tributaries of the Muhilnadi dividing into two 
blanches, one of which 1 atoms its. own name while the other lakes that of 
Koyakhai and supplies tlie I’uu district. 

’ Telmga Mukund T)et> (ILim-hamlan); in this reign the .sovereignly of 
Orissa was ovciUuowti hr the Kim? of Bengal. Bancrji, Oils.sa, i. 342 —348, 
pftlnec’-lmildiiig not suppoi led by hi .lory. 

« Puiush-oltama meant, ‘‘the best of men” Le.i Vislimt or Kridina. ffis 
brother and sister me JJalahlindra and Swbhadra, The images are task logs 
coarsely fashioned in the shape of a human bust, and an. actually in the 
sanctuary itself, Bar a description of the temple and other local Untried, 
Jltmerji, Qr!s$a, ii, 309—418. 
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manner and the time is now at hand when my prayer will 
he anxwcicd, Since Lliou art essentially meritorious, watch 
in expectation and comprehend the wondeis of this land.” 
Tile Troll man in a slioi L time witnessed with his own eyes 
the things he fiad heaid. lie apprised the Rajah of these 
oeeimenees, who built a large city 7 and appointed a special 
place of worship. The Rajah, one night, aftci having 
administered justice, was reposing on the couch of divine 
praise when it was thus revealed to him, “On a certain day, 
watch in expectation upon the sea shore. A piece of wood 
of fi fly-two lingers in length and a cubit and a half in breadth 
will approach : this is the special image of the deity : take 
it and placing it in thy house, guard it for seven days and 
whatever shape it then assumes, place it in the temple and 
enshrine it.” Alter waking, the thing happened in the same 
wise, and by a divine inspiration, he named it Jaganndth 
and decked it with gold and jewels. It became a place of 
devotion to high and low and many miracles are icpoited' 1 
regarding it. Kfilfi Pahdr the General of Tulaymdn 
Karrani, on his con epics L of the country, flung the image in Lo 
the Are and burnt it and afterwards cast it into the sea. Hut 
it is now restored and these popular fables are related of it. 

The three images arc washed six times every day and 
freshly clothed. Fifty or sixty priests wealing the Brail* 
manical thread, stand to do them .service and each time large 
dishes of food are brought out and offered to the images, so 
that twenty thousand people partake of the leavings 
| prasdd .] They consttuct a car of sixteen wheels which in 
Hindi, they call Rath, upon which the images are mounted, 
and they believe that whosoever draws it, is absolved fiotu 
sin and is visited by no temporal distress. Near Jug turn fit It 
is a temple dedicated to the Sun. fat ICouarak |* Its cost 
was defrayed by twelve years revenue of the province. Ivven 
those whose judgment is critical and who are difficult to 
please stand astonished at its sight. The height of the wall 
is FbO cubits high and 19 thick. It has three portals. The 
eastern has carved upon it the figures of two finely designed 
elephants, each of them carrying a man upon his trunk. 
The western bears sculptures of two horsemen with trappings 

“The legend will be found ielated til length in ITuiiHt’n Oilvir, Vol. r, 
p. S9, 

KfLlapahur’s desecration of the Jagamiath temple and images Bam pin 
Orissa, i. 345. 

* Kouaiak temple, desctiptioll in Banerji’s Orissa, ii .180—31)2; itw art, 
ji, 410-415. 
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and 01 uaments and an attendant. The northern has two 
tigers, each of which is lampant upon an elephant tliat it 
has over]lowered. In front"’ is an octagonal column of black 
stone, 50 yards high. When nine flights of steps’are passed, 
a spacious court appears with a large arch of stone upon 
which arc carved the sun and other planets. Around them 
are a variety of worshippers of every class, each after its 
manner with bowed heads, standing, sitting, prostrate, 
laughing, weeping, lost in amaze or in wrapt attention and 
following these are divers musicians and strange animals 
which never existed but in imagination. It is said that 
somewhat over 750 years ago, Raja Narsing Deo completed 
this stupendous fabric and left this mighty memorial to 
posterity. Twenty-eight temples stand in its vicinity; six 
before the entrance :.md twenty-two without the enclosure, 
each of which has its separate legend. Some affirm that 
Kabir Mua’hhid (monotheist) reposes here and many 
authentic traditions are related regarding his sayings and 
doings to this day. Ide was revered by both Hindu and 
Muhammadan for his catholicity of doctrine and the illumi¬ 
nation of his mind, and when he died, the Brahmans wished 
to burn his body and the Muhammadans to bury it. 

The Subali of Bengal consists of 24 SarkSrs and 787 
Mahals. The revenue is 59 crores, 84 lakhs, 59,319 dams 
(Rs. Id,9(>l,482-15-7) in money. [Of this Orissa has 5 
sarkars, 99 mahals and 1,25,732,038 dams.] The zatnin- 
dars arc mostly Kayalhs. The troops number 23,330 
cavalry, 801,150* infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,200 guns, and 
4,400 boats. 

N.B .—The Parganahs will now be entered in alphabeti¬ 
cal order in long double columns to each page accompanied 
by a few descriptive notices. 

In the list of mahals, the editor has given the 
correct name first, with the letter R* or A* added, to mean 
that the place has been found in Rennell’s Maps or in the 
Atlas of the Survey of India (quarter-inch scale). The 
name of the place as misspelt in the Persian text or wrongly 
transcribed by Jarrell has been given within brackets after 
the word mistake. —J. Sarkar. 

10 This notv Simula in Imnt of Hie I/ion-f^ite of Jn gamut lit. Orhia, I. 290. 

l'lie KrtnArak temple was built by Ntmitmnlin I, of the Pastern tlanga 
dynasty (i*. J23S—1204.) Bauer ji, Orhsa, 1. 207—269. For Kabir, Ency. Islam, 
if. 592 (T. W. Arnold) and Hasting;-., Hui y„ Religion and Ethics, vii 632— 
034. (.R. Bum). 
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.S at kin oj Udatnbat tommonly known ns T and ad 


Containing 52 Mahals. 


Ag niahal 

Dams. 

122,017 

Aclila 1 

Dar.suup.u-nli ?- .. 

404,2871, 

Ashrafnihiil ) 
Ibrabimpnr 

200,257 

Ajiyfil-ghfiti 

221,957 

Amgaehlii 

209,2571, 

Barhgangal 

Of H i,2()() 

Bluitfil 

415,470 

IJaliadtirpur 

014,070 

Bnhnlri 

24,055 

Plmlburi 

102,025 

Bahadur A ha hi 

128,1.02 

Tamil with Subur 

- 

bau district ... 

4,220,102 

Taj pur 

Taalluq Barbliakai 

291,007 

’ 11,725 

Tanauli 

100,280 

Chuuagluiti 

580,007 

Cliandpur 

100,027 

Nasibi 

100,205 

Chunguadiya ... 

145,205 

Hajipur 

100,255 

Husainabad 

20(5,545 

Kliaupur 

31,410 

Dli ii wall 

250,597 

Deviyapur 

550,557 


Rev. 24,079,290V; Dams. 


Daud Shahi 

Dixon s. 
242,802 

Dugacldii 

225,745 

Rfunpur 

115,522 

Rubaspur 

128,122 

Samp vSing.li 

1,208,877 

Sultait])ur Ajiyal 

450,204 

Sulaima.il Slifthi 

108,742 

Sulaimiimtbad ... 

107,700 

Salim pur 

Sami nil a 

187,007 

174,550 

vShersliahi 

178,220 

SI tains Klifuii ... 

201,052 

Sherpur 

102,097 

Riio/pur 

247,787’ 

Kumi ar-par Lab 

1,007,200 

Kanakjok 
| Ivfuikjol ] 

1,580,222 

Kalhgarii 

1,205,022 

Gankarah 

804,027 

Ka.shipur 

20,240 

Kachla 

20,240 

Kafurdiya 

1,440 

JVIude.sar 

1,502,252 

IVfungalpur 

220,770 

Receipts from 
scattered estates* 

45,827 

Nawanagar 

825,085 

Nasibpnr 

277,750 


1 l f or C'dambar Llie teadme; inliiei was nee, pled in tin 1 Ut cal. TaiuUi 
became the capital of Bengal alter the decadence of Gain- . umv a petty 
village in Mnlilali District; it vum lo the S, W, of Gour licvond (Uc Unginillu. 
Old Tilnda lias been utterly swept awuy by the ihaiuvs in tlu* emuse of the 
l’aglfu fVutniiuau Sh,'ili ICat ram, the last but one of the Afghan kings til 
itengal, moved the seat of government to T.tntln in 15114, \.D, eleven years 
before the final deiiopulalion of Guur, ft was a favourite au-.kltmoe of Ihe 
.llughal governor-; of Bengal until the middle of the followup cpuluty. lu 
1060 the l-ebel Shfih Shujaa’ w r as defeated, in its vicinity, 

‘ The term MasUiiram was applied in old jevenue accounts to small and 
scattered estates not included in the accotiiitv of the district in which they 
arc situated, and of uhich the assessments were paid direct to the Govern¬ 
ment. officers : subsequently if denoled a revenue payer, paying thvoujjlt the 
intervention of another, except in Cuttack where it implied the reverse, or 
the heads of villages paying the revenue immediately to (lm Collector, 
Wilson’s Gloss. 
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Sarkur of JannulCthad or Lakhnauti. 
06 Mahals. Rev. 18,846,907 Dams. 


Castes Kayalhs and />; ahnians. Cavalry 500. 
Infantry, 17,000. 


Danis. 

Jannatabad, com¬ 
monly known as 
Gaur. It lias 
been a brick foil 7,869,808 


Adjacent villages 
of Akra form¬ 
ing 14 Parganahs 


as follows : 

1,578,896 

Ajor 

138,985 

Ra/kliokrft 

198,508 

Baler 

187,000 

Akra suburban 

district 

8! 1,800 

Dhanpnr 

140,840 

Dcviya. 

Serhwar 1 . . 

118,808 

71,000 

Shfdibfila 

98,400 

Sbahlals.ari 

8,000 

Kbektar 

50/800 

Madnuwati 

151,890 

Modihat 

0,980 

Naliat 

348,710 

Hashtganjpur ... 

28,515 

Adjacent villages 
of Darsarak 16 
nuihals as fol- 

lows : 

8,009,814 

Achankhanah 
where they sell 

undriod ginger 

7,890 

Blmliyn 

880,488 

Belbari 

91,500 

Bazari Kadim 

(Old Bazar) ... 

3,720 



Dams. 

Darsarak 

62,835 

Rangainali 

3,200 

Sair duties from 


Oangapat and 


neighbourhood of 


Hiiidui f 

170,800 

Shcrpur and Gan- 


galpur 2 inahah 

2,000 

Shfihbazpur with¬ 


in the city 

400 

G hiyft.s pur 

41,920 

Kamala 

16,377 

Katliachhapu ... 

12,000 

Modi Mahal 

13,000 

Mewa Mahal ... 

360 

Duties from the 


.New Market ... 

11,760 

Adjacent villages 


of Diliikot 7 


■mahals 

869,000 

Bararipiujar 

698,900 

Pfikor 

37,780 

Dihikot 

31,624 

Dahlgaon 

130,320 

vShalizadahpur ... 

84,360 

Mfiligami 

141,460 

Modi pur 

61,880 


, Adjacent villages 
i of Ramrauti 7 


mahals 

749,795 

Badhtahli 

207,500 

Ramauti 

3 94,767 

Selghariya 

103,000 

Sangkalkara 

98,320 


1 T, Sirapoui, G, Secrnoor. 

f Probably a mistake for Mandctvi or grain-mart, emporium, 
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Dams. 

Sulidnpur 

00,010 

Sangdwar 

14,4-17 

Mdhiuagar 

107,500 

Adjacent villages 


of Sursabdd rer. 


of 10 in ah ah 

13,199,377 

Akbarpur 

0,730 

Pardiyar 

85,980 

Khizrpur 

390,100 

SarsabacL 

553,080 

Kotwali 

788,497 

Garb and 

334,880 

Garin 

800,000 


Sark dr of 


3.1 mahals. Rev. 


Zatnindars oi three 
Cavalry, 91)0. 




Dams. 

Is racliar a j 


34,084 

Rlioliyabil 

. > . 

384,452 

Belor 

a • a 

124,872 

Bliagalpur 

i • • 

2,115 

Bildhadiya 

* • « 

1,442 

Telhati 

» » a 

377,290 

Charnlaklii 


35,045 

Cliarliai 

, . . 

30,200 

Suburban district 


and town 

of 


Fatliabad 

* « * 

902,662 

Salt duties 


277,758 

Hazratpur 

... 

11,640 

Marlcet dues 

, , , 

11,467 

Rasulpur 


103,767 

Sondip 

* ■ ♦ 

1,182,450 

Sarliarkal 

k f * 

787,430 


KBAIU 

Dams . 

Mala din ... 100,480 

Mauikpur aiul 
Ilataiida, 9 mahals 030,770 

Adjacent villages 
oi Miildah, J I 
maids. 

Barbakpur, Bazar i Yusuf, 
Suburban district of Mal- 
dali, Dlierpur, Sujapur, 
Sarbiidaldpur, Sankodiya, 
Shalesari, Shalunnudawi, 
I.' atlipur, Mui ’zzu’dd in¬ 

pur. 


F a 111 d bad. 


7,909,508 dams. 


classes (i.e. castes). 


ufantry, 50,700. 

Dams. 

Saris,Ini 

173,227 

Sardiya 

53,882 

Sadb wfi 

37,127 

Saullil, eojmuonly 
called Jakllpur J 

,857,230 

Shahbazpur 

732,172 

Kharagpur 

118,135 

Kasodiya. 

102,105 

Kosa 

08,350 

Makorgaou 

3,157 

Masnadpnr 

55,312 

Miranpnr 

Rcceipts from 

22,1.72 

scattered estates 

133,305 

Naklcsar 

49,422 

Niahnatpur ... 

20,900 

Hazaraliati 

21,597 

Yusuf pur 

258,020 










Saikar of Mahmudcibad. 

88 mahals. Rev. 11,602,256. 

Caste Kayalh. Cavaliv, 200. Infantry, 10,100. 


Ad my! 

Dams. 

76,113 

Anupampur 

43,365 

Ajiyalpur 

37,307 

IndaikalH 

LI ,250 

Amdah 

192 

Bazu-rast 

652,507 

Bazu-chap 

271,240 

Baradi 

604,122 

Bisi 

25,247 

Barm Jumlah ... 

102,210 

Betbariya 

96,317 

Batlman 

85,447 

Balkan 

41,317 

Bel war i 

80,395 

Banclwal 

26,355 

Patika mar a 

22,730 

Blbhankarla 

34,895 

Paranpur 

12,572 

Barm alipur 

6,717 

Patkabari 

3,567 

Pipalbariya 

2,045 

Bagliotiya 

217 

Belkasi 

123,387 

Taragou! 

075,790 

Tiyaghaii 

Taraajiyal 

96 

391,365 

Chliaduiya or 
Chliadfliya 

9,125 

Jiyarukhi 

11,505 

762 

Jagannathpur ... 

Cliadibariya 1 

44,007 

J ediya 

44,700 

Gliitaubazu 2 

952,950 


Husain Ajiv.il ... 

Dams. 

345,135 

liaweli [suburbJ 

91,575 

Khalispur 

56,805 

Khizrlklrani 

3,092 

Klmrranipur 

265 

Dakasi 3 

51,740 

Durlabhpur 

33,775 

Dhuli 

13,665 

Deora. 

307 

Dablat Jalalpur 

1,200 

Dostilma. 

3,052 

Dhomarbat 

42,505 

Sadkiclial Kotiya 
or Kota 

8,205 

Sarotiya 

6,530 

Sarsariya 

72,147 

Sankardiya 

10,212 

vSalimpur 

23,637 

Soltara Ajiyal, 
coiunionly Korn a 

789,220 

Suruppur 

7,482 

S5.libari.ya 

6,760 

Salor 

290,727 

Shahajiyal 

644,787 

Sherpurbari' 

9,402 

Sherpur Utasholi 

2,797 

Azmatpur 

Gliaznipur 

14,422 

12,367 

Farliatpnr 

301,790 

Fathpur Nosika 

102,525 

Qulabpur 

23,352 

Qazipur 

2,652 

Kandaliya 

20,417 


1 T. and var. Jedibariya, 

J O. L'hylun, W. jbstnn and Cham, 
J T. and var. Dakilii. 

IQ 
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Sarkar 

of Malm' 


Dams. 

Khelphati 

19,940 

Kandi Nawi 

8,477 

Kolbai iya 

G,5J7 

Kaudasa 1 

0,435 

Kalivanpnr 

20,235 

Kali Malial 

20,7l7 

Laniyan 

313,280 

Kaunkohal 

15,425 

Mihmail Shalii ... 

575,727 

Makliiya. 

14,505 

Malimud Shalii 

226,552 

Mirpur 

2,370 

Maheswaipur ... 

42,852 

Sarkar of R 

35 niahals. Rev. 

Castes, various. 

Cavalry 


Dams. 

Bin'll, with township 475,102 

Bhalka 

230,515 

Polah 

135,932 

Polka 

404,205 

Bagh Mara 

81,807 

Blianga 

25,300 

Bhadcs 

31,225 

Bhnliyanah 

9,527 

Plmlnaear 

00,000 

Taalluq of Kasinath 207,720 

Tala 

174,070 

Taalluq of Srirang 

20,427 

,, Makes Mandal 

23,727 

,, Dfirnodar 


Bhatlachavaj 

13,800 

,, Sripat Kaviraj 

8,075 

Jesar, commonR, 


Rasulput ... 1,723,850 

Charaula 

99,560 


* Ci. T. and vm. Ganda. 

1 G. and var. Clialnralj. 

4 X and G-. and vat. SMeBa.fi, 


ndahdd — Could. 

Madliodiya 

Dam s. 
095 

Marul'-diya 

2,302 

N aldi 

(801,440 

Nasrat SI i alii. 

272,450 

Nag are! la 1 Kot iya 

01,235 

Nagar Banka ... 

3,382 

Nashipur called 
alsq Ujain 

91,080 

Hcmtapur 

477,300 

Haldil _ ... 

122,500 

Hawal Ghati . . 

00,217 

H atapiin ( ? Fla Li ft n) 

3,005 

Hosipur 

17,425 

halifatdbdd. 
5,402,140 dams. 

, 100, Infanlrv, 15 

,150. 

Chhalera 1 

-Dam s\ 
00,920 

Suburban dist, of 
Khalifatubad ... 

31,442 

Klialispur 

32,770 

Daniya 

522,885 

Rangdiya 

129,910 

Sal ias pur 

200,340 

Suhiimanilbad ... 

108,501 

Sahas 

91,500 

Sobhnath 

5! ,002 

Salcsarbahi 2 

11,484 

Imddpur 

97,102 

Khokral 

105,520 

Ranges, Taalluq 
Parmanand 

100,300 

Mtmdagaclia 

120,300 

Malikpur 

01,327 

Madhariya 

45,007 

Mangorghat 

40,842 

Mahrcsa 

11,170 






Sark dr of Bakla. 

Containing 4 mahals. Rev. 7,150,605. 

Castes, various. Elephants, 020. Infantry, 15,000. 

Dams. Dams. 

Isinailpur, commonly Slkilizadalipur ... 977,245 

Bakla ... 4,048,960 Adilpur 

Srirampur ... 252,000 [Tdilpur| ... 1,553,440 


Sark dr of Purniyah. 


9 mahals. Rev. 6,108,775 dams. 
Infantry, 5,000. 



Dams. 

Asi mja 

... 734,225 

Jairaiupur 

... 467,785 

Suhurban dist. 

of 

Purniyah 

... 2,686,995 

Dalnialpur 

... 671,530 

Sultaupur 

... 502,206 


Dams. 

Sri pur ... 390,200 

Sdir duties from 

elephants ... 85,000 

Kathiyari ... 590,100 

Kad wan ... 280,592 


Sarkdr of Taj fur. 

29 mahals. Rev, 6,483,857 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 50,000. 

Dams. Dams, 

Panpat (mist. Malduar (mist, 

Bankat) ... 8,307,885 TalcUvar) ... 208,540 

Baclokhar ... 238,855 Chhapartal ... 243,255 

Pliali ... 60,860 Suburbandist. and 

Bandol ... 190,830 town of Taj pur 886,254 

Bobara ... 23,192 Dilawarpur ... 944,055 

Bhonhara ... 118,295 Daihat ... 124,196 

Badgaon ... 9,330 Sesahra ... 376,760 

Basigiion ... 104,492 Sbujdpur ... 244,507 

Bangaon ... 115,990 Shahpnr ... 126,285 

Bahadntpur ... 96,012 Kttwarpur ... 406,000 

Bahatiagar ... 91,630 Ka.sargaou ... 258,742 

Badalka ... 71,564 Gopaluagar ... 233,160 
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Satkdr of Taj pur- — Could, 



Dams. 


Dams. 

Goghra 

347,392 

Niluu 

... 147,530 

Mali nr (mist. 
Malion) 

394,475 

Yusuf 

... 146,240 

Nilnagar (Nilpur) 

267,012 

Zakal (lux) 

78,487 


Sarkai of Ghonighdt. 

84 mahals. Rev. 8,083,072Ri dam,',. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 900. Klepliauts, 60. 

Inf ant i y, 32,800. 

Dams. Danis. 

Adriwa ... 9.1,292 Bauwarkfifar ... 4,462 

Audliar ... 75,010 Belgliati ' ... 3,245 

Andalgaon ... 354,837 Bazar Clihataghat 387 

Anwar ban ... 33,022 Palasbari' 

Algaon ... 173,695 Paneh Malka ... 5,340 

Ambatlmra, Abtlmra 25,326 Tulsighat ... .164,340 

Alun ad abaci ... 18,517 'I'aalluq Husain 35,410 

Anbaliigachlii ... 9,200 ,, BaluaLli 27,962 

Anwar Malik ... 8,020 ,, Siwan 15,490 

Al Hat ... 7,508 ,, Kasai 15,267 

llahdadpur ... 2,190 Tachahal ... 8,290 

Biizu Zufar Slialii, Taalluq Almiad 

2 mabals ... 735,835 Klian ... 238,476 

Baxu Faulad Shalii 711,412 Hamila ... 6,580 

Bagchvar ... 102,440 Kliairabadi ... 5,002 

Phulbari ... 6,580 Kliasbari ... 2,735 

Barbakpur ... 84,952 Rung pur | Rukupur | 10,950 

Bamanpur ... 349,070 Sultanpur ... 108,377 

Town of Nasrala- Sikhsliahar 2 ... 93,071 

bad ... 336,445 Sathipur ... 49,570 

Barsala ... 233,680 Sirhala ... 344,097 

Bari Sabakbala 146,767 Sabdi ... 206,224 

,, Ghoraglhit 365,827 Sitpur ... 328,775 

Bayazidpur ... 144,227 Siriyii Kandi ... 24,622 

Pataldeh ... 41,365 Saghat ... 16,412 

Balka ... 30,335 Sherpur Koibari 

BUoli ... 12,040 (S. Kafura) ... 15,076 

Bajpatari ... 7,900 Fathpnr ... 353,355 

1 Xu text figures wauling, G-. lias 7,000. Var. 5,340 
* Var. Sabtakah, Beshekli, Sil&h. X. Saitltlia. 





Dams. 


Sarkar of Ghouighal — Could, 


Dams. 

Klietari ... L,344,‘280 

Gayapu r ... .107,205 

Kdbulpixr ... 08,405 

Gauj Saklimalii 98,4(55 

Khad khad i ... 81,565 

Gokul ... 5(5,805 

KolUi Bari 2 mahals 48,807 
Klialsi ... 204,322 

Ivandibari ... 125,797 

Kuli Bazar, com¬ 
monly Jorpuri 115,080 

Gobiudpur Aldiand 40,675 
Kanhtal 3 ... 40,367 

Kan alt Sakliar ... 28,005 

Ghatnagar ... 27,922 

Kawa Caclilri ... 24,600 

Kalibari ... 24,847 


Kora, receipts 
from Zalcat ... 18,000 

Kokaran ... 13,120 

Kabul ... 11,690 

Garliiy a ... 10,980 

Gokanpara ... 9,850 

Magatpur ... 124,005 

Mullabbatpur ... 46,512 

Musjid Husain Sliahi 28,945 
,, Audarkliaui 3,447 
Malair ... 24,800 

Nandalira ... 61,050 

Naupara ... 19,202 

Naliajami Bator 49,010 
WakarHazir ... 30,646 

Wacbhi ... 16,832 

Wahrib ... 4,230 


Sarkar of Pin jarah* 

21 mahals. Rev. 5,803,275 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


Ambel 

Davis. 

1,058,725 

Ambari A* 

3(5,525 

Amgoeliali 

101,882 

Barbalcpur 
(Barangpur) ... 

635,390 

Bijfuiagar A' 1 ... 

719,107 

Bayazidpur A 1 

955,445 

Baliarnagar 

119,720 

Bari Gber 

84,277 

Badugliar 
(? Balurhat) 

55,205 

Teg as i (Takas!) 

A ,i! . 

374,490 

Chaloon (II alow) 
A* |: ... 

82,142 


Dams. 

Suburban district 
of Piujarah ... 93,907 

Diglia ... 146,837 

Ileopard (Deora) 

A*. 107,727 

Sadlia rbari 

(?] harbati) ... 273,045 

Sankalii (vSukti- 
gaclia) ... 251,410 

Sultanpur A* ... 203,292 

vSasbcr A :|: ... 1G5,180 

Sulaiinauabad ... 42,582 

Kliatta (?IChetlal) 777,255 
Kcdaba rif ... 213,382 


a I'ar. OiUrul, G, Uaultifill. 

>il Plnjivci.il, evidently a ropyisl’s ciror. No swell name in any Mmjj. 
Tidlenlli.iler rends liijanl. 

•| CaimoL lie Ocnidgiiri. May be Kdnuii'vp mi. 
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Sark nr of Bdrhakdhdd. 


38 uiahah'. Rev. 17,451,532 dam ?. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 50. Infantry, 7,000. 


Ainrul 

Dams. 

500,382 

City of above- 
mentioned (Bar- 
bakabad) 

315,310 

Basuoul (Basdol) 
A !!: ... 

190,885 

Polar liar 

130,71.2 

Pustu (Bastol) A* 

052,307 

Barburiya 

04,335 

Bangaon 

319,000 

Pal la pur A* 

179,840 

Chlrandiya Bazu 
Cliaura A :!i 

755,522 

159,832 

Jeasiudh (Jaliasand) 
and Chauguon, 

2 mahals 

407,007 

Cli andlai (J and 1 ai) 
A !l! 

289,310 

J anasu (? Jhanknr) 

' A* 

85,787 

Suburb, district of 

Sukh Shallar 1,029,175 

Dhamin (Dh firman) 


A :!: 

350,895 

Daudpur A* 

8,902 

vSankardul, com¬ 

> 

monly Nizampur 

389,975 


Sbikarpui A !i ' . 

Dams, 

327,342 

Slierpur and Bal 

i.l m- 

pur, 2 mahals 

A i: 391,025 

Taliirpur A* . 

. 505,825 

Qiizilnitti A :i! 

. 020,477 

Rardolio A* 

. 1,390,572 

Cuzrliat 

. 1,290,240 

Kli as 

. 881,080 

Can] known , 

s 

Jagdal A :; 

. 091,055 

Oobindpur 

. 410,535 

Ivaligae Kotha . 

. 341,057 

K.lnuac‘1 (Kharfi 

) 

A* 

. 210,182 

Koclauagar 

. 129,550 

Kfiligaon (Kalig 

ic) 

A* 

. 190,932 

Laskarpur 

. 255,090 

Majilpur (Malji- 

pur) 

... 925,080 

Mosida (Masdlii 

0 

A' i; 

.. 089,712 

Man Sainali 

.. 591,792 

Makmudpur 

. 124,532 

Wazirpur 

. 109,190 


Sark dr of Ba,?uha . 

02 mahals, Rev. 00,510,87! dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,700. Elephants, JO. 
Infantry, 5,000. 


A lap Shahi 
Badmiir, Nasrai 
Sliahi, Mchrau- 
nali, XCaliar- 
Avana, Sirali, 

5 mahals 


760,067 


178,140 


Bhoriya Bazu 2,820,740 
Bit aval Bazu ... 1,935,160 
Parts b-Buzu ... 1,881,205 
Bnkhnriya Bazu 1,7.15,170 
Husain Shalii ... 182,750 




Sarliar oj Ba 



Dams. 

Daslikahauiya 

Bazu 

.. 1,945,602 

Dliaka Bazu 

.. 1,901,202 

Saliiu Pariah 


Bazu, Chime! 

- 4,625,475 

Bari ah Bazu, 

Sultiin Bazu 


Souaghati Bazi 

1,910,440 

Sona Bazu 

.. 1,705,290 

Sil haras 

.. 1,484,320 

Dues on produce 

and piscary 

of 

river's, tank 

•A 

&c. 

.. 201,280 

52 j; 

Sarhdr oj 

mhals. Rev. 

Castes, various. Cavalry 

Uttar Shulxpm 

In fan try 

Dd)ns. 

888,442 

Al Jihat 

53,090 

Uttar Usman pi 

r 24,880 

Bikrampur 

.. 3,335,052 

Bhulwa-jowar 

1,331,480 

Buldalchiil 

.. 691,090 

Bawaliya 

.. 237,320 

Barchandi 

.. 120,100 

Bath Kara 

4,080 

Palas-ghali, 8a. 

43,265 

Baradiya 

19,000 

Phil lari 

19,000 

Pnnhatta 

7,367 

Tor a 

.. 104,910 

Tajpur 

60,000 

Tarlci 

18,270 

] ogidiya 

.. 512,080 

Environs of Pox*t 82,682 


zulul — Canid. 

Dams. 

Shall Ajiyal Bazu 405,120 
Zafar Ajiyal Bazu 250,047 
Katarmal Bazu 2,804,090 
Khata Bazu ... 107,720 

Mill man Shall, 
known as Sherp- 
pur Mureha ... 2,207,715 
Mumin Singh, 

Nasrat Shiilxi, 

Husain Singh, 1,867,640 
Nasrat Ajiyal 
4 malials 

Mubarak Ajiyal 408,780 
Tlarival Bazu ... 344,440 

Yusuf Shahi ... 1,670,900 

Souargaon. 

10,301,083 dams. 


. 1,500. Elephants, 200. 
, 46,000. 



Dams. 

Chhokhandi, from 


shop dues 

17,827 

Chand Bazar ... 

30,322 

Chandpur 

1.20,000 

Suburban district 


of Sonarga.cn with 


city 

459,532 

Khizrpur 

40,308 

Dollar 

458,524 

Dfilidera. 

421,380 

Dalchin Shall pur 

239,910 


Dilaw arpur : ic- 

ccipls from aakiit 127,207 

Dalchin Usmanpur 8,840 
Raepitr ,,, 4,505 

Sekhargaon ... 840,865 

Balm ‘ ... .184,780 

Sail input ,., 91,090 






AW-I-AKBAK1 


15 2 


Sarhar oj Savin gaon--Could. 




Paw s, ! 



Dams. 

Sali,s.ui villi 

p ro¬ 


Kotliri (Roll 

ari) 

85,160 

(luce and pis 

eary 


Gallii Nadlii 

(<-• 


of livers, la 

nka, 


Daiiai) 

20,000 

die., uuyali 

! and 


Mehrkol 


1,089,470 

the like 


40,724 

Mnazzauipm 


236,830 

Sakliwa fioni 

raiyali 

280,000 

Melnir 

... 

60,800 

j > J J ^ 

ir ditea 

28,000 

Manoharpur 


53,301 

vSakhutlia 


28,000 

Mahijal 


25,000 

vSejoalf 

■ ■ a 

J 3,000 

Nardenpur, 

from 


Shamspur 

i » « 

22,000 

saw dues, a 

akdl 


Kerftpur 


298,402 

and raiyali 

» • . 

940,760 

Gardi 


89,590 

Nawakot 

... 

16,080 

K;~u tile pur 


80,000 

Hamta Bftzu 


281,280 

Khfindi 

« * s 

40,140 

Hat Ghati 

• . . 

10,285 


Sarhar of Sylhcl. 


8 mahals. Rev. (1,081,308 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. Ivlephauts, 100. 
Infantry. 18,020. 

Danis. 1 Danis. 


Partab&arlv, called 

also Panjkhand 370,000 

Bania Chang ... 1,072,080 
Bajwa Biyaju ... 804,080 

Jesa (Jaintiya?) 272,200 


Suburban district 
, of vSylhet ... 2,200,717 

i Sarkhandal ... 390,472 

Laiir ... 240,808 

Harnagftr, raiyali 
and sdir ' ... 1,010,807 


Sarhar of ( hUtagoni>. 


7 mahals. Rev, 11,424,810 dams. 

Castes, various. Cavalry, 100. Infantry, 1,500. 


Dams. 

Talagaon [ ?Mal~ 
gaon] ... 506,000 

Chatgaon (Chitta¬ 
gong) ... 6,649,410 

Deogaon ... 775,540 


Dams. 

Sulaimanpur, com¬ 
monly Shaikh pur 1,572,400 
Sdir dues from 
salt-pits ... 737,520 

Saliwa 5,079,840 

Nawapara ... 703,300 


* Applied in Bengal to lands of which the revenue is, paid in money in 
opposition to hhamdr lands of which tevenue was paid iu kind : also to a 
settlement direct with the cultivators,—Wilson’s Gloss, 
f G-. and var. SahatchCL 






Sailzar of Sharif abad. 


mahals. Rev. 2,488,750 dam: s, 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 800. Infantry, 

5,000. 


Dams. 

Dams. 

1 iurclwan 

1,876,142 Suburban district 


Bakror 

1,780,795 of Sherpur Atai 

810,008 

Barbaksail 

540,395 A/matpur 

1,000,045 

Bliarkondak, and 

Fatli Sin&k 

2,090,400 

Akbkarskaki, 

Husain Ajijdil ... 

393,345 

c o m m o u 1 y 

Kargaon 

348,200 

Sandal, 2 mahals 

1,270,195 Kiratpur 

225,775 

Bagha 

509,340 Kkaud [Gkosli] 

190,380 

Bliatsila 

307,340 Kkauga 

174,800 

Bazar tbraliimpur 

15,740 Kodra 

03,125 

J anki 

937,705 M aliland 

1,831,890 

Kliot Makand ... 

2,815 Manoliar Shaki 

1,709.920 

Dhaniyim 

1,508,850 MuzalTai- Shaki 

1,552,175 

vSulairaan Shfiki 

721,385 Nasak 

782,517 

Soniya 

90,370 Natran 

203,500 

Sarkar of Sulaimdmibud. 


8.1 mahals. Rev. 17,029,901 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalty, 100. Infantry, 

5,000. 


Dams. 

Dams. 

Indarain 

592,120 Husainpur 

855,090 

Lsmailpur 

184,540 Dliarsak 

95,250 

Anliva 

124,577 Raeuali 

08,257 

ITla 

89,277 Suburban district 


Basandkari 

2,200,280 of Sutaimana- 


Bkursat 

1,908,990 bad 

2,051,090 

Panduak 

1,823,292 Satsikaf 

757,111 

Pachn cu¬ 

001,495 Sakspur 

314,842 

ll ill i Hhaiiga 2 

Sangkanli 

72,747 

mahals* 

4.17,185 Sultanpur 

44,575 

Qhkotipur 

554,950 XJmarpur 

223,320 

Clrumka 

455,901 Afdampur 

38,280 

Jaipur 

44,250 Qabazpur 

747,200 

>s There is a Dali Dfuitra itt Nadiya. 


*f G, and vai. SaU.ang’a. Note—ip the district of Bcuthyfui, 

20 
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Sarkar of Sulaimanabad— -conltl. 


Gobinda (Kosada ?) 

Dams. 

357,042 

Molglmr 

Dams. 
702,107 

Receipts from in¬ 


Nagiu 

010,900 

dependent Lahtq- 


Naira, 

872,045 

ddrs 

213,007 

Nasang 

500,705 

Muhammadpur 

48,535 

Nabiya [ ? Nipaj 

77,017 

58 mahals 

Sarkar oj Satgaou. 

. Rev. 30,724,724 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalr 

y, 50. Infantry, 6,000. 

Banwa, Kotwali, 

Dams. 

Sfulgliati 

Dams 

408,058 

Farasatghar,( ?) 


Sakota 

204,072 

3 mahals 

,540,770 

Srirajpur 

325,702 

Ukra 

720,300 

Shir dues from 


Auwarpur 

230,050 

Bandarbau and 


ArsaTuwalif Sat- 

gaon 2 mahals 

234,890 

Mandawi, 2 
mahals 

1,200,000 

Akbarpur 

315,500 

Sakhal, Katsai, 2 


Bodhan 

950,457 

mahals 

45,757 

Panwan and 


Fathpur 

80,702 

Salimpur 

052,505 

Calcutta, Bakoyuf 

t 

Ptirali 

052,470 

Ikirbakpur, 3 


Barmhattar and 


mahals 

030,215 

Manikliatli 

383,803 

Kharar 

305,275 

Belgium 

233,002 

Kaudfiliya 

242,100 

Balinda 

125,250 

Ralania 

107,522 

Bagwan and 


Magni 

803,302 

Baugabari 

100,000 

Matiyari 

307,845 

Baliya 

94,725 

Medui M ai 

180,242 

Plialka 

38,245 

Mima liar pm- 

108,332 

Baridliali 

25,027 

Mundagaelilia ... 

08,505 

Tortariya 

36,004 

Naliiliatti 

49,935 

Haveli Sliabr ... 

502,330 

Nadiya and Sfux- 


Husain pur 

324,322 

tipnr, 2 mahals 

1,508,820 

Hajipur, Barbak- 


Helki 

00,042 

pur, 2 mahals 
Dhuliyapur 

142,592 

Ilatlii Kandba ... 

55,702 

78,815 

Hatiyagarli 

783,3(50 

Ranihat ... 1,358,53.0 



f Can it be A'isa jtavull-c-ScdgCin j [J. SaikaiJ. 

ft &. and vai. Makuraa Calcutta is ■gnliltdy. I prefer pie v.'.rimil in 
test Kalna [J, Q.] 








Sarkar of Manclaran. 

10 mahals. Rev. 9,403,400 dams. 


Castes, various. Cavalry, 150. Infantry, 7,000. 


Dams. 


Panihatti 

122,655 

Bagri (Bulgarin) 


R* 

937,077 

Birhlnnn 

54 L, 245 

Dhawalblmm ('nits. 


Bawal) 

495,220 

Chitwa A* 

806,542 

Chainpfniagari ... 

412,250 

Suburban district 


of Manclaran ... 

1,727,077 

Sin|g|blmni 

015,805 

Samar Sanhas 


(Sarliat) 

274,461 


Dams. 


Shergarb, com¬ 
monly Sikliar- 
blmm 

915,237 

Shabpur 

634,160 

Ket 

46,447 

Mandalghat 

906,775 

Nagoiif 

4,025,020 

Minakbag (T. 
Mansapat) 

279,322 

Hesla {mist. 
Hcsoli) A il! ... 

263,207 


U)issa. 


Saikdr of Jalcsar. 

‘28 mahals. Rev. 5,052,738 dams. 


Castes, various. I$leplumts, 2. Cavalry, 3,470. 


Infantry, 43,810. 


Bfwi<,nwla, commonly IlafL-' 
I'lior hi is live strung 
forls, Caster, Khanduil, , 
Hrithmau, and Hliej. 
Cuv.ihy, 100. Infantry, 
5,S(J0. ' , 

Bibli (Pipli) Cavalry, 10, 
Tnfantiy, 40 ... 

Bali vShalii Cav. 200. Inf, 

2,000 

BFdkoshi, has throe forts ; a 
I, Sokrnh. 2, Biinhas! I 
Trdi; - 3, Daddhpnr. Cav. ( 
20, Inf. 300. J 


Dams. 

4,211,430 


2,001,430 

063,430 

756,220 


Pnrbadfi. Cav. 400, Inf. a 
1,000; has a shon v ! 
foil, partly on u hill, j 
partly fenced by forest. J 
Ithoyrdi, has a fortress of 
great strength; Caste 
Khandad, Cav, 100, Inf. ■ 
2,200, archers and 
molchkxfkmeti. 

Bagri, Rajput , Cav. 100, 
Inf. .200 
Bazar ... 

Blihbatibhum, Brahman, 
Cav. 20, Inf. 400 


Dams. 

640,000 

497,140 


39,428 

125,720 

114,208 


II Por Nupor T. reads Magor, We know of a Hagar of I Birblnun. For 
MaifdalghSt, Tienhell gives Mcnigalgulla, a little south of the A jay river, and 
Atlas iVangatkot, Hcsla Is eight milm west by south of Purulia town, but 
erne ms. reads I\ fa Ms dal. 
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;i oc 


Sarkar of jalcsar-— contd. 


Dams. 

Taliya wilh town of 
Jules/ir, Jins a brick 
foil. Caste, Khandail, 

Oav. 30(1, rtif. (5,250. 

Tsmhtk Cav. SO, Ini. 1,000, 
lias, a strong Out, 

KUandait . ... 2,571,430 

X.'irkuit : a fort in the 
jangle, Cav 30, Inf. 

170 ... . 720,570 

JJnvtur Shorhhuni, com- ) 

lv iSfirah, Cav. 100, Tnf. [ 1,342,3(50 

100. ] 


12,007,110 


Ruiuuiia, has live forts, 

1 adjacent to city; 2, 
Riuuehundpiir; 3 Rabgu; 

4, Dul ; 5, Saklah, Cav. f 
700, Inf. 3,500, hold the 
live. 

llnyn, on Lhe harder of 
Orissa, has three forts, ■ 
Cav. 150, Inf. 1,500. 

Rnqntr, a large city, with 1 
n strong fortress, Cav. 
200, Inf. 1,000, | 

Sahnng, strong fort in the 1 
jungle, Cav. 100, Inf. I 
2 , 000 . ] 
Kesiari 


5,062,306 

218,806 

986,070 

1,257,140 

108,570 


Kiisijofil, Cav. 200, fill. | 
2,500, matchlock mnl !■ 
bowmen. ] 

Kharagpur, n strong foil s 
in the wooded hills, 500 I 
footmen and uiaclilock- j 
men, J 

Kedarkhaud, three strong 
forts, Cav. 50, Jnf. 500 

Karat, Tnlautry 100 

Oaguapur, Raj put, Cav. 
50, Inf. 400 

Karohi 11 

Maljhata, Cav. 500, Inf, 
5,000 

Mednipur, a large city 
with two forts, one an¬ 
cient and the other - 
modern. Caste Khan- 
dait. Cav. 00, Inf. 500. ) 

Mahukilnghat commonly v 
Qutbpur, a fortress of I 
great strength, Cav. 30", j 
Inf. 1,000. ) 

Nariliupur, roinmouly Kim- \ 
dlnlr, with a strong lot! I 
on a hill, Cav. 100, luf. [ 
4,000. J 


Dams. 

893,160 


538,570 


408,570 

285,720 


85,720 

68,570 


0,312,010 

1,010,930 


240,000 


2,280,860 


Sark dr of B had yak. 

7 mahals . Rev. 18,087,170 dams. 


Castes, various. 


Barwa, two strong fort¬ 
resses, Bunak and 
Raskoi, castes, Khan- 
dail, and Ravalli, Cav. 
SO, luf. 400. 


Jaukajri 

Suburban district of Bha- 
drak, has a fort called 
Plirilunagar, with a re¬ 
sident governor, IChau 
datt, Cav. 200, Inf. 
3,500. 


Cavairy, 750, Infantry, 0,780. 


Dams. 

3,240,000 


57,140 


Sahansu, 2 strong forts, 
Kluuutait, Cav, 300, luf. 
1,700. 

ICaaintan, a strong fort of 
the greatest strength, 
Khaudait, Cav. 100, Inf. 
400. 

Kndsu 


9,542,760 


Independent Tahtkdars; 
three forts, Pacheliltiui 
Ilik, Kluindail, and Mu- 
jori, Cav. 100, luf. 300; 
the three forts, held bv 
KhandaUs. ' , 


Dams. 


3,514,280 


1,515,840 


730,430 


85,720 


* G. and nor. Kerrmli. 




Sarkar of Ratal? (Cuttack.) 

21 majials . Rev. 91,432,71-50 dams. 


Castes, various. 


Cavalry, 900. Infantry, 108,100. 





Dams. 

Al, Inf. 

. 2,100 


6,429,130 

itsakah 

, Inf. 15,000 


3,160,380 

Alhgurh 

, \\ ith a sir 

■nilj* ] 


fort, 

/ballman, Cav. 

200, • 

1,184,980 

Ini 

7,000. 

1 


l'ur.ib 

Oik, four 0 

>rts, 


Cav. 

200, luf. 6,000 ... 

22,881,580 

1‘m'lirhliiin I)ik, Cav. 

100, 


Inf. 

50,000 


602,490 

Bnhiir 



5,129,820 

Hrisai 

Diwnrmiir, 

lilt'. 


1,090 



2,740,650 

I in rang 

, 9 furls, among 

the | 


hills 

and jungles, Ci 

istv, | 

. 2,132,940 

ahir, 

Cav'. 20, Inf. 

300. ) 


Bhijnngnr with sti 

•f-ng ) 


fort, 

Telintrha, Cav, 

50, 

800,390 

Inf. 

22,000. 

1 


Banja, 

Rajput, Cav. 

100, 


fuf. 

20,000 

. , . 

860,200 

Parholain 


691,530 

Ohaubi 

shot, 4 forts 

of ] 


great strength, Cav. 

500, 

| 2,398,970 


ruf, 2 o,oo(). 


Dams. 

Jasli commonly Jaipur, a ) 

strong fort, Brahman, 2,07.1,700 
Cav. 200, Inf. 1,800. I 


Ikikhiu Uik, 4 folds, Cav. 
180, Inf. 13,000. 

Si run 

Slici garli, Hiahnian, Cav. 
20, Inf. 200. 

Kotdesh with three forts, 
tlie original fort, Kasi- 
bngli, Caste, Khainhut , 
Cav. 5,008, luf. 300. 

Kntalr Manures, suburban 
district with city, has a 
stone fort of great 
strength, and a masonry 
palace within, Brahman 
mid Khaudall, Cav. 200, 
Inf. 1,000. 


22,005,770 

207,830 

1,408,580 

4,720,980 


005,000 


Klmtrah, with strong 

fortress, Khnndwits, 1,120,230 
Cav. 100, luf. 400. 

Mfmakpalaji, u large port, 

where salt dues are ■ 600,000 

collected. 


Sark dr of Ruling D and pat. 

97 mahals. Rev. 5,560,000 dams. 

Cavalry, 500. Infantry, 30,000. 


Sarkdr of Raj Mahendrih. 

16 mahals. Rev. 5,00,000 dams. 

Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 5,000. 

A general view of the country having now been 
cursorily given, I proceed to record the succession of its 
rulers and the duration of their reigns. Twenty-four 
princes of the Khatri caste, kept aflame the torch of 
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.sovereignly fioui father U> son in succession (lining 8418 
years. 


Rain Bhngdat, 

Khah i 

Yea us. 

Sadli rah reigned 

Years. 

... 91 

teigned 

... 218 

Javdhiak ,, 

... 102 

Auangbhim 

) i 

... 175 

Uclai Singh ,, 

... 85 

Rang him 

i ) 

... 108 

Ri.su Singh ,, 

... 88 

Gajbhim 

) ) 

... 82 

Birina Lh ,, 

88 

Dcodat 

) > 

... 95 

Rukhdeva ,, 

... 81 

lag Singh 

» i 

... 100 

Raldibind 


Rarniah Singh ,, 

... 97 

(Rukhuand) ,, 

... 79 

Moli and at 

> i 

... 102 

Jagjiwan ,, 

.. 107 

Ilcuod Singh 

I > 

... 97 

Kill inland ,, 

, 85 

vSilar Sell 

> > 

... 90 

Kamdeva ,, 

... 90 

Sattarjit 

i > 

... JO! 

Rijai Karn ,, 

... 71 

Rhupat 

)) 

... 90 

Sat Singh ,, 

... 89 

Nine princes 

of the 

Kayeth 

caste i tiled in Micce 

•sion 520 


3 'cars after which the sovereignty passed to another 


Kayeth house. 



Years. 

Years 

Raja Ehoj Gauriya 

Raja Jaint reigned 

... 00 

reigned 

... 75 Pirtlm Raja ,, 

... 52 

Ralseii ,, 

... 70 Raja Grrar ,, 

... 45 

Raja Madliu ,, 

67 ,, Eachhman ,, 

... 50 

Samanlblioj ,, 

... 48 ,, Nandbhoj ,, 

... 50 


Eleven princes reigned in succession 714 years, after which 
another Kayeth family bore rule. 



Years. 

Years. 

Raja Udsur, (Adisur) 

Raja Rukdeva ,, 

... 62 

reigned . 

75 ,, Giridhar 


,, Janiani- 

reigned 

... 80 

bhan ,, 

73 ,, Rirtliidhar ,, 

... 68 

,, Unrtid ,, 

.. 78 ,, Shislil- 


,, Par lab 

dhar ,, 

... 58 

Rudr , , 

.. 65 ,, Pi'abbakar ,, 

... 63 

,,, Bhawdat ,, 

.. 69 „ Jaidhar ,, 

... 23 
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Ten princes reigned 098 years, after which the sway of 
anoilier Kayeth family was established. 

Years. Years. 

Raja JRliopal reigned ... 55 Raja Bigan (Bijan) 

,, Dhripul ,, ... 95 pfil } reigned ... 75 

,, Devapal ,, ... 83 ,, Jaipai ,, ... 98 

,, BhupatR Raj pal ,, ... 98 

pal ,, ... 70 Bhogpfil, his 

,, Dhanpati- brother ,, ... 5 

pal ,i ••• 45 Jagpal, his 

1 son ,, ...74 


Seven princes gover 

neel in s 

accession during 

100 veal s. 



Years. \ 



Years. 

Snkh Sen 

reigned 

... 8 

' Madhu Sen rci 

piled 

... 10 

Balal ySeui, 

who 


Kcsu Sen 

) » 

... 15 

built the 

fort 


Sada (Sura) 



of (lanr 

> ) 

... 50 

Sen 

3 ) 

... 18 

Dukhan (Laehliinan) 


Raja Nail jail 



Sen 

> i 

... 7 

(?Buddha-sen) 

J > 

... 3 


Sixtv-one princes thus reigned for the space of 4,541 
years when Bengal became subject to the Kings of Delhi. 

B'roni the time of Sultan Qutb u’ del in Aibak to Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah J7 governors ruled during a 
period of 350 years. 


These were followed by— 


A.It, 

A. D. 


Years. 

Month 

741 

1340 

Malik Pakhr’uddin Silahdar, 





reigned 

... 2 

some 

743 

1342 

Sultan Alau’ddiu 

... 1 

J J 

744 

1343 

Shamsu'ddm Bhangarali Ilyas 

... 16 

> * 

700 

1358 

Sikandar (Shah) his son 

... 9 

} > 

709 

1307 

Sultan Ghmisu’ddin his son 

... 7 

J » 

775 

1373, 

Sultan ’us Salat in, his son 

... 30 

0 

785 

1383 

Slnuusu’ddin, his son 

. . 4 t) 

some 

787 

.1385 

Kan,si native, of Bengal 

... 7 

0 

794 

1392 

S nltfm Jal ill n *dd ill 

17 

0 

812 

1409 

Sultan Ahmad, his son 

... 30 

0 


Nusir his slave, a week or according to others, 

half a day. 
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A.H 

880 

862 

870 

887 

887 

896 

807 

800 

900 

008 

940 

944 

040 

040 

95*2 

002 

008 

Not 

971 

981 

981 


A„r>. Trans. 

1420-7 Nasii Shall, descendant ol Sham- 

02 


Bhangaiah 


mi’ eld i n 

1457 Batbak Shall 
1474 Yusuf Sha.ii 
1482 Sikand.u Shah 
1482 Fath Shall 

1400 Blirbak Shall . . 

1401 Fnm vShldi 

1404 Mahmud Shall, his soil 

1405 Muzaffar Habshi ... 
1408 Mail’d din 
1521 Na.sral Shall, his son 


two 


17 

7 


Month s'. 

0 

0 

0 


half a day 
7 5 

itul a half days. 


8 

i 

8 

27 (?) 

11 (?) 


0 

0 

5 

some 


1584 Mahmud Shtlh, sou of Alait’d defeated bv 

1587 Shcr Khan. 

1588 Ihuuayuu (held his court at Gatir). 

1580 Slier Khali, a second time. 

154 5 Muhammad Klian. 

1555 Bahadur Shah, his son. 

15(50 Jahllu’dcliu, his brother, 
hi TJ T f Ghiyasu’ddiu 


Taj Khan. 

1568-4 Sulaiman (Karani), his brother. 

1578 Bay arid, his son. 

1573 Dand, liis biother (defeated by Akharks forces). 


Fifty princes ruled during about 357 yeais and one 
hundred and eleven he]it alive the torch of sovereignty 
throughout the period, approximately, of 4,818 years and 
passed into the sleep of dissolution. 

The first Raja, (Bhagaclatta) came to Delhi by reason 
of his friendship for Raja Durjodhan, and fell manfully 
fighting in the war of Llie Mahablmrat, 4,096 years previous 
to the present time. When the cup of life of Raja Naujah 
\correct into Rajah of Nodia] overflowed, the sovereignty 
fell to Lakhmaniya, sou of Rac Dakhman. Nadiya was at 
that time the capital of Bengal and the seat of various 
learning. Nowadays its prosperity has somewhat abated 
but the traces of its erudition are still evident. The 
astrologers predicted the overthrow of his kingdom and 
the establishment of another faith and they discovered in 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji the individual by whom these 
two events would be accomplished. Although the Raja 
regarding these as idle tales refused to credit them, many 
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of liis subjects sought refuge in distant provinces. At tlie 
time when Qutbukldbn Aibalc held India for Shahabu’ddin, 
the Kliilji took possession of Biliar by force of arms, and 
when he marched upon Bengal, the Raja, escaped in a boat. 
Muhammad Bakliliyar, entered Bengal and having amassed 
enormous plunder, he destroyed the cityr of Nadiya, and 
transferred the capital to Laklmauti. From that time 
Bengal has been subject to the Icings of Delhi. 

During the reign of Sultan Tughlaq, Qaclar Khan was 
viceroy in Bengal. Malik Fakliru’ddin his sword-bearer 
through greed of power, disloyally determined upon the 
death of his master and plotting in secret, slew him and 
with pretentious allegations fraud fully possessed himself of 
the government and refused allegiance to the sovereigns of 
Delhi. Malik Ali Mubarak, who had been one of the 
principal adherents of Qadar Khan, assumed the title of 
Alau’ddin and rose against Fakhra’ddin, and taking him 
alive in action, put him to death. Haji Iliyas ‘Alai, one of 
the nobles of Bengal, entering into a confederacy with some 
others, slew him and Look the title of Shamsu’ddiu, Ide 
is also called Bhangrah. Sultan Firoz set out from Delhi 
to chastise him and a severe struggle ensued, hut as the 
rainy season was approaching, he "concluded a hasty treaty 
and returned. When Shamsu’dcliu died, Llie chiefs of the 
army raised his eldest son to the throne under the title of 
Sikandar Shah. Sultan Firoz again marched into Bengal 
hut retreated after arranging terms of peace. On Sikandar’s 
death his sou was elected to succeed him and was proclaimed 
under the title of Gliiyasu’ddin. Khwajali Hafiz of Shiraz 
sent him an ode in which occurs the following verse : 

And now shall India’s paiTocjuets on sugar revel all, 

In this sweet Persian lyric that is borne to far Bengal. 

A native of Bengal named Kauai Fraudfullv dispossessed 
Shamsu’ddin who was his [Gliiyasrad-din’s] grandson. 
When he died, his son embraced Islam and took the name 
of Sultan Jalalu’ddin. It was the custom in that country 
for seven thousand footmen called Pdyiks 4 to patrol round 
the palace. One evening a eunuch conspiring with these 
guards slew Fath Shall and assumed the title of Barbalc 
Shah. 

Firoz Shah was also slain by these guards and his 
sou Mahmud was raised to the sovereignty. An Abyssinian 
slave Muzaffar with the assistance of the same guards put 
him to death and mounted the throne, Al&iPddisq ah 

SDL 
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attendant of Mimaffar, in turn, in conspiracy with these 
guards despatched his master and established himself in 
power. Tims tluough the caprice of fortune, these low 
foot, 1 soldiers for a eon,side) able time played an important 
part in the state. Alau’ddin placed the administration of 
justice on a better fooling and disbanded the Payiks. Nasi at 
Shall is said to have followed the example of his I’aLher in 
his justice and liberality and treated bis brothers with 
consideration. When Sultan Ibrahim (Lodi) met his death 
in the engagement with Sultan Ilabar, | 1520 ( his brother 
and the chiefs of the army took refuse with this monarch 
and lived in security. Ilumayuu appointed Jahangir Quli 
Beg to the governorship of the province. When Sher Kluin 
a second time rose to power, he beguiled Jahangir under 
pretext of an amicable settlement and put him to death. 
During the reign of Salim Khan (at Delhi) Muhammad 
Khan lib; kinsman, united loyalty to his lord with justice 
to his subjecls. When he fell in action against Mamrcz 
Khan, his sou Khizr Klnm succeeded him and assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shall*. Mamrcz Khiin entered the field 
against him but perished in battle. Taj Khan | Karraui | 
one of the nobles of Salim Khan, slew Jalaln’ddin and 
assumed the government." His younger brother Suleiman, 
although of a tyrannous disposition, leigued for some time, 
after which his sous Bay a rid and Dane! through miscon¬ 
duct dishonoured the royal privileges of the mint, and the 
pulpit, Thus concludes my ahstiacl. 

Praise he to God, that this piosperous country receives 
an additional splendour through the justice of imperial 
majesty. 

THE SUB API OF BTPTAR. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Gadhi to Rholas is 120 kos; its breadth from Tirhut to the. 
northern mountains, 110 kos. On its eastern boundary is 
Bengal; to the west He Allahabad and Oudh. On the north 
and south it is bounded by hills of considerable elevation. 
Its chief rivers are the Ganges and the Sou. Whatever of 
wood or leather and the like falls into the Bon, becomes 
petrified. The head springs of these three rivers, the Son, 
the Narbada and the 'fohila, bubble up from a single teed- 
bed !t! in the neighbourhood of Gadha [Mandlaj. The Bon 

* 'i'lie three great rivers, Narmada, Son and Mahfnuuli, rise in a saeml 
pond at the Anifj-r-Ranlak, a village in the Rewn State, only three mites frpiu 
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is pleasant to the taste, wholesome and cool; flowing in a 
northerly direction, it joins the Ganges near Maner. The 
Candak flows from the north and unites with the Ganges 
near Udjipur. Such as drink of it suffer from a swelling in 
the throat, (goitre) which gradually increases, especially in 
3^0ung children, to the size of a eocoanul. 

The Sulitriumf is a small black stone which the Hindus 
account among divine objects and pay it great veneration. 
If round and small and unctuous, they hold it in the 
highest regard and according to the variety of its form, 
dilferent names and properties are ascribed to it. The 
generalitj' - have a single perforation, others more and some 
are without any. They contain gold ore. Some say that a 
worm is bred within which eats its way through; others 
maintain that it works its way in from the outside, The 
Hindus have written a considerable work on the qualities 
of this stone. According to the Brahmanical creed, every 
idol that is broken loses its claim to veneration, but with 
these, it is not so. They arc found in the Son for a distance 
of 40 kos between its northernmost extremity and the south 
of the hills. 

The Karamnasa flowing from the south unites with 
the Ganges near Chaiisd. Its waters arc regarded with 
aversion. 1 The Pun pun flows also from the south and joins 

the eastern border of the* Garh Manilla district of the C.P., where the MaikSl 
range begins. The /ohillCi, a very .small river, is really a feeder of the Son. 
and, after flowing north and west iiom its source for a little more than a 
hundred miles as a thin stream, loses itself m the Son, in the north-west 
corner of the Rcwn State, Id miles east of Ikmdhu-gorh It should not, 
therefore, be counted as sepaiale Ironi the San, which does not really rise 
front the .same tank at Amai -Kantak hut some distance to the east of it. The 
thud great river with its source at the same place is the Mahcimdi, which 
Ahul h'n/1 has entirely lefL out. The Mcihanadl flowing eastward arross half 
the bieatllh ol the Indian peninsula, falls into the Bay of Bengal nr Orissa, 
more Ilian 1800 miles horn the mouth of its twin-sister the Narmndii, hi the 
Arabian sea, though both rivets stinted from the same cradle. 

The sacred tank aL Awar-Kantuk is 8 yards long and li yards wide, and 
sun minded by a brick-wali. It i.-, situated 90 miles clue east of Manilla city. 
p'lelCeuthaler quoting an "English engineer's report), “The Narmada in 
issuing floin it& souicc is only one yard in breadth. The Son is visible only 
lor a dislnnee of half a mile from the lank, and then it descends in a water¬ 
fall 25 yards high, anil after a course of five miles, it loses itself in the 
Band, hut newly acquiring greater volume it (Anally) becomes a large river.” 
(TicffeiUhnler, i, 416-417.) The ,vni used to fall into the Gauges near Manor, 
when Runnel) made his survey (Bengal Atlas, 1772), but the Junction is now 
about ten miles higher up, at Koilwai (Rl, Stn.) Jadnnath Sar/iar. 

f A species of black qiiartaise found in the Gandliate containing tire 
impression of one or more ammonites conceived by the Hindus la represent 
Vishnu. This river is also known as the fuilgirfuu. 

1 Us name signifies 'the ruin of religious merit.’ No person of any caste 
will drink its waters. The reason of its impurity is said to be that a Brahman , 
having been murdered by a Raja of the ,Solar line, a saint purified him of his 
sins by collecting water from all the streams of the World qnd, washing him 
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ilic Ganges near Patna. The smaller rivers of this Subah 
cannot he iccorded. The summer mouths are intensely hot, 
while the winter is temperate. Warm garments arc not 
worn for more than two months. The rains continue during 
six months and throughout the year the country is green 
and fertile. No severe winds blow nor clouds of dust 
prevail. Agriculture flourishes in a high degree, especially 
the cultivation of rice which, for its quality and quantity is 
rarely to be equalled. Kisdn 2 is Lire name of a pulse, 
resembling peas, eaten by the poor, but is unwholesome. 
Sugarcane is abundant and of excellent quality. Betel-leaf, 
especially the hind called Maghi, is delicate and beautiful 
in colour, thin in texture, fragrant and pleasant to the taste. 
Bruits and flow ere are in great plenty. At Matter, a flower 
grows named Miu'ltakaurf* somewhat like the flowoi of the 
Dhalunt , very fragrant and found nowhere else. Milk is 
rich in quality and cheap. The custom of dividing the 
crops is not here prevalent. The husbandman pays his 
rents in person and on the first occasion presents himself in 
his best attire. The houses for the most part are roofed 
with tiles. Good elephants are procurable in plenty and 
boats likewise. Horses and camels are scarce. Parrots 
abound and a fine species or goat of the Barbary breed 
which they castrate : from their extieme fatness they are 
unable to walk and are carried on litters. The fighting 
cocks are famous. Game is abundant. Gilded glass is 
manufactured here. 

In the Sarhdr of Bihar , near the village of Rujoir is a 
quarry of stone resembling marble, of which ornaments are 
made. Good paper is here manufactured. Gaya the place 
of Hindu pilgrimage, is in this province : it is also called 
Brahma Gaya being dedicated to Brahma. Precious stones 
from foreign ports are brought here and a constant traffic 
carried on. 

In the Sarkdr of Hajijntr the fruits KaihaV and Bar ha! 
grow in abundance. The former attain such a size that a 
man can with difficulty carry one. 


hi their waters wlncli were collected in the spuing from which the KumtunIUa 
now issues, 1. G. 

a Lallmtis sativns. 

a Dr king of the Royal botanical Ctanlens, Calcutta, sucm s>K Hint this 
may be the Jasmiiuim pubcscens. The flower resembles a miuuiUue DhaLuta 
flower aucl is> very fra giant. 

1 Known ns- the Jack hunt (Atlocarpus integi iTolia, Uoxb.J. The MrhaJ 
according’ to the dictionary is a small round fruit, also an AUwmpus, doubt- 
fully distinguished as ,r lacucH(t.‘ J 
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In the Sarkdr of Chain pa ran the seed of velcli Mash 5 
is cast on nnplouglied soil where il grows without labour 
or tilling, hong pepper grows wild in its forests. 

Tirhul has from immemorial time, been a seat of 
Hindu learning. Its climate is excellent. Milk curds keep 
for a year without alteration. If those who sell milk 
adulterate it with water, some mysterious accident befalls 
them. The buffaloes are so savage that they will attack a 
tiger. There are many lakes and in one of them the water 
never decreases, and its depth is unfathomable. Gloves of 
orange trees extend to a distance of thirty kos, delighting 
the eye. In the rainy season gazelle and deer and tiger 
frequent together the cultivated spots and are hunted by the 
inhabitants. Many oi these with broken limbs are loosened 
in an enclosure, and they take them at their leisure. 

Rohbas is a stronghold on the summit of a lofty moun¬ 
tain, difficult of access. It has a circumference of 14 kos 
and the land is cultivated. It eon La ins many springs, and 
wherever the soil is excavated to the depth of three or four 
yards, water is visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than two hundred waterfalls gladden 
the eye and ear. The climate is remarkably healthy. 

This ,Subah contains seven Sarkars subdivided into 
199 Parganahs. The gross revenue is 22 krors, 19 lakhs, 
19,404 ]/ 2 dams. (Rs. 55,47,985-1-8). Of these Pargcmahs , 
138, pay revenue in cash from crops charged at special 
rates. 0 The extent of measured land is 24 lakhsj 44,120 
highas, yielding a revenue of 17 kiors, 26 lakhs, 81,774 
dams (Rs. 43,17,044) in cash. The remaining 61 Par- 
ganahs arc rated at 4 krors, 22 lakhs , 37,630 dams. 
(Rs. 12,30,940-12-5), out of which 22 lakhs, 72,174 dams 
are Suyarghdl (Rs. 56,808-8-10). The province furnishes 
11,415 Cavalry, 449,350 Infantry and 100 boats. 

Sarkdr of Bihar , 

Containing 46 Mahals, 952,598 Bigkas. Revenue, 
80,196,390 dams in cash from special crops, and from land 


" RhfUieolufj * rail kit us. 

"The term ZabH though oitgimilly applied 10 lantfe sequestrated by the 
State, was used o£ tent Hee lands subjected lei assessment in Bengal, to lands 
which had. been aebitined Jrolii jagir giants by Jafar KlUu : in tlie north-west, 
lo money rents on the more valuable crops, such as miqnr, tobacco, and 
cotton where rent in lutid was the rule. Abul bazl employs- it loosely else¬ 
where for the revenue collection at assessment of a. village. 
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payin'' the general biglta rale. Suyurghal, 2,270,147 
clams. Castes various. Cavaliy 2,135. Infantry 07,050. 



lithium 

^ ml 

Uctemic 

Out . 
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Sin in glial 
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Aiwa! 

Biswas 

S7,«8i) 5 

1 >.uii 

426,780 


1000 

Dfmi 


A'liklt11 T ■‘IvhoUul .. 
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Scirkdr of Monghyr , 

Containing 31 Mahals. Revenue 109,025,98.1 f/Z dams. 
Castes various, 2,150 Cavalry, 50,000 Infantry. 

Rm lmi u<' D Up venue D. 

2,000,000 A in’ u ... . . 147,800 

80,700 Aubnlu ... ... 50,000 

4,000,110 Surajvarli ... . . 299,445 

3,287,320 vSakhnisam . ... 100,000 

, 3,000,000 Sal\an ... ... 58,730 

110,920 KahaUpion ... ... 2,800,000 

132,000 Kliarln ... .. 689,044 

88,420 Kozrali ... 200,602 

9,280.000 Klialki . ... 100,000 

360,000 I,akhnupur , . 633,280 

4,000,000 Mfliji.tpur ... .. 1,259,750 

136,000 Uou.nlivr nnu l ,uburban clis- 
95,360 tiii-L " . . ... 808,9071 

1,773,000 \I ascii ... ... 29,725 

090,240 1-IinJui ... 108,000 

300,000 ITu/ar laid ... ... 9,182 


Sark dr of Chain faran. 

Containing 6 Mahals, 85,711 Bighas, 5 Biswas. 

Revenue 5,513,4120 Dams, Horsemen, 700. 

Infantry 30,000. 

II. & 11. Dams II. & 11. Dams 

Salmon ... 7,200 „ 2 500,095 Majliom 22,415 ,, 10 1,404,890 

Molisi ... 50,095 ,, 7 3,518,4,55 

Sarkcir of Hdjipnr. 

Containing I i Mahals, "JO Villages, 480,952 Bighas, 

J 5‘ Biswas. Revenue 27,331,080 dams. 

B. & !!. Revenue 

Akbarpm- ... 3,3(30 ,, 17 195,040 

linwihyi ... 10,851 ,, 14 024,7.91 

Baser a ' ... 106,370 ,, 7 6,380,000 

lliilunaeliah ... 14,038 ,, 2 018,600 

'iVpbm ... 58,300 ,, 13 3,518,364 

Ilajipur with su¬ 
burban iiislrit l 02,053 ,, 17 3,833,460 


Sarhdr of Seiran. 


Containing .17 Mahals. Measured land 229, 052 Bighas, 
15 Biswas. Revenue 60,172,004^ dam's. 

Castes various. Cavalry 1,000. Infantry 50,000. , 
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Sarhar of Tirliul. 

Containing 74. Mahals, Measured land ‘20(),4(VJ Highas 
2 Biswas. .Revenue lit), 179,777 J/f flaws. Castes various 
Cavalry 7(H). Infantry 80,000, 
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Sarkar of Rolitas. 

Containing 18 Mahals, 4- 7,334 Bighas, 15 Biswas. 

Revenue, 40,811),108 Dams. 

Castes various. Cavalry 4,550. Infantry 102,000. 
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The S'ltbah of Illahabad. ( Allahabad .) 

Il is situated in tlie second climate. Its length from 
Sinjhatili in the fatmfnir district to the southern hills is 
IfiO kos; its breadth from Chaus a ferry to Ghdlampur 12 2 
kos. On the I vast is Bchdr. To the North, Oudh. Bdndhu* 
lies to the South and Agra to the West. 

Its principal rivers are the (ranges and the Jamna, and 
there are other small streams such as the Rivd, Ken, Sant 
(Sarju), Barna, &e. 

Its climate is healthy. It produces a vaiielv of fruits, 
flowers and garden herbs, and it has always an abundant 
supply of melons and grapes. Agriculture is in a flourish¬ 
ing state. Jowdri and Lahdamh, however, do not grow 
and Molh is scarce. Cloths, such as fholi , and Mihrkal 
and the like are beautifully woven, especially at Benares, 
Jalalabad and Mau. At J aim pur, /.ajanvdl and other places 
woollen carpets are manufactuied, A variety of game is 
also to he found. 

Wahabdd anciently called Prayag was distinguished by 
His Imperial Majesty by the former name. A stone fort 
was completed and many handsome edifices erected. The 
Hindus regard it as the King of shrines. Near it, the 
Ganges, the Jamna and the Sarassmh meet, though the 
latter is not visible. Near the village of Kantal consider¬ 
able captures of elephants are made. What is most strange 
is that when Jupiter enters tlie constellation Leo,, a small 
hill appears from out of the Ganges and remains there 
during tlie space of one month upon which the people offer 
divine worship. 

B a ran as i, universally known as Benares, is a large city 
situated between the two rivers, the Barna and the A.G.f 
In ancient books, it is styled Kiisi. Jl is built in the shape 
of a bow of which the Ganges forms the string. In former 
dajrs there was here an idol temple, round which procession 
was made after the. manner of the haabah■ and similar 
ceremonials of the pilgrims conducted. From time imme¬ 
morial, it has been the chief seat of learning in Hindustan. 

* Jiandlm is Rewu Stale, and not Banda as Jarrell noted in the 1st edition. 

•|- The A si is a mere brook and the city is situated on tlie left bank of 
the Ganges, between the Varna NdtU on the N. 15. arid the A si Nala on the 
S, W. The former rises to the N. of Allahabad mid has a course of 100 miles 
Prom the joint names of the two width bound the city, N, and K. tlie 
Drainmms derive Varanasi, the Sanskrit loan of Benares. Cunningham, 
Ancient, Gevfi. of India, p. 437. 
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Crowds of people flock to it From the most distant parts 
for the purpose of instruction to which they apply them¬ 
selves with the most devoted assiduity. Some particulars 
or its history shall be related in what follows. 

In ATI. 4J0 Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni marched 
hither, and some disruption of the old faith was effected. 
In A.II. dl(), he again invaded (he country. He first 
invested Gwalior but raised the si eye under a treaty oF 
peace, lie them lesolvcd to take the Fort of Kalin jar. 
The governor sent him .‘100 elephants with his respectful 
submission and proffered some eulogistic verses. Mahmud 
was so much pleased that he bestowed on him the governor¬ 
ship of the fort together with the charge of fourteen other 
places. 

Jauiipur is a large city. Sultan Piroz (Tugldaq) king 
of Delhi laid its foundations and named it after his cousin 
Paklmiddin Jaunah. Its longitude is 190° (>" ; its latitude 

ir>° . 15 ". 

Chanadah (Chauar) is a stone fort on the summit of a 
hill, scarce equalled for its loftiness and strength. The 
Ganges flows at its foot. 

Ill its vicinity, there is a tribe of men who go naked, 
living in the wilds, and subsist by their bows and arrows 
and the game they kill. Elephants are also Found in live 
forests. 

Kalin jar is a stone fortress situated upon a heaven- 
reaching* hill. No one can trace its origin. It contains 
many idol temples and an idol is there, called Kdl Bhahvh, 
18 cubits high, of which marvellous tales are related. 
Springs rise within the fort and there are many tanks. 
Adjoining it is a dense forest in which wild elephants, and 
kestrels and hawks and other animals are trapped. Ebony 
is here found and many kinds of fruits grow spontaneously. 
There is also an iron mine. In the neighbourhood, within 
eight kos, the peasants find small diamonds. * 

It is said that Raja Karat Singh the governor of the 
fort possessed six precious treasures, a learned Brahman 
of saintly life, a youth of great beauty and amiable disposi- 


Ils elevation is 1230 feci above sea level. l/crishU ascribes the fort 
to Kiidfir Rllja, a contemporary of Muhammad, 1ml local legend connects it 
with Chandra Varma, ancestor of the gieal Clmiukl family of Rajputs, who 
removed hither after tlieir defeat by friUii Raj. the Clmuhan ruler of Ikllii. 
LG. . 
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lion, a parrot that answered any questions put to it and 
some say, remembered everything that it heard, a musician 
named Baksliu unequalled in the knowledge and practice 
of his art, and two handmaidens lovely to behold and skilled 
in song. Sultan .Bahadur Gujrnti having formed a friend¬ 
ship with the Raja asked him for one of these. The Rajah 
generously and with a provident wisdom sent him Baksliu. 
Next Slier Khan of the House of Sur requested the gift of 
the two wonderful songstresses, and when his messenger 
returned without them, he invested the fort. Works were 
erected and the besieged were 1 educed to great straits. In 
despair, the Raja, after the manner of the Hindus who hold 
their honour dear, Burnt las women, for in the slumbering 
of his reason, lie had set his affections upon Lire things of 
this fleeting life, and so giving his body to ashes, according 
to the desire of his enemies, lie became soiled with the dust 
of dissolution. As to Slier Khan, who had conceived this 
wicked design, he fell at the powder magazine when the 
fire opened on the fort and the harvest of his life was 
consumed.' 1 ' 

The S'libah contains ten Sarhdrs, and 177 Parganahs. 
Revenue 2L hrors, 14 lakh s and 17,819 dams (Rs. 
53,10,695-7-9)), and 12 lakhs of betel leaves. Of these 
Parganahs 131 pay revenue from crops charged at special 
rates. Measured land 39, 68,018 biglias , 3 Iriswas , yield¬ 
ing a i-evenuc of 20 krots, 29 lakhs , 71,224 dams (Rs. 
50,74,280-9). The remaining 4(5 Parganahs pay the gene¬ 
ral bigah rale. They are rated at 94 lakhs, 56,595 dams 
(Rs. 2,86,424-14). Of this, 1 kror, XI lakhs, 65,417 dams 
(Rs. 279,135-6-0) are Snyurghul, The province furnishes 
11,375 Cavalry, 237,870 Infantry and 323 elephants. 

Note ,—In the names of the parganahs under the fol¬ 
lowing Sarkdrs, I have altered the spelling where the 
variants allow, in accordance with Rlliot’s list, as his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with their true pronunciation is probably 
more correct than those of my previous lists which were 
adapted as far as possible to reconcile the readings of 
Gladwin and TiefTenthaler, The discrepancies are slight 
and will not interfere with their recognition. 


Thin look place iu 1543. During the siege a live shell leboimclcd from 
the walls mio the battery where Slier Shah blood and set fue La the gtm- 
powtkr, lie trot, brought oil l severely hmul and died next day, having pre¬ 
viously ordered ,m assault Which was at once made with success, XC. R, 
Qamuigo’s Sho Shah, 33h, 
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.S it bull aj ll/iilntbad. 

S iibnli of .h-iit. 

•S ii ball o! Oudh. 

.s it bah oj Delhi. 

■S'lU lai) ?. 

•S-ri lull . 

■Sui lull s. 

Sa 11 iti v 

lllahubas. 

\gi a. 

G.uaklipiu. 

Delhi. 

Kau.di 

Kail. ill j 


Re nail. 

Koim.ili (Koia). 

Kalpl. 


Suli.ii.uipui 

Kalmjai. 

Ivol 


llis.ir Kiio/.ih. 

J.iiihptir 

'Pi fill ,ili 


Samblial. 

< dia/ipui. 

iMj. 


liad.'ion 

Bennies. 

Sail ii 



Clunar. 





.S ai kilr <>J Hlaluihds {Allahabad). 


Coil Lunina It Mahals, f>7.‘!,ai! Ilipjius, 14 Biswas. 
Of these 9 Mahals yield ‘20,iS,‘»74 yi Dams, in money. 
Sayurglnil, 747,00! { /, Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry f)80. Infantry 7,100. 
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Khnirugarh, has a 




niau 

stone fort on n 
hill 


400,000 


200 

5,000 

Rajput, Hi- 

Ahih, has a stone 





rlisi (Bhar ?) 

fort on the hill 






Ahvand 1 

21,982 

1,139,980 

22,4951 

20 

*100 

Rajput, (hi- 

Iladifibas, {mnv call- 



hat will 

ed Jluisi. Rlliot) .. 

42,422-5 

2,018,014 

79,078 

20 

400 

Rajput, Hi all- 







mail 


* The JUiars were a p-nveiful tribe during the period of Buddhist ascen- 
tlituey. in Son them and Tia,->tern OuiLli there are ninny relies of their wealth 
and power in the shape of tanks, wells, embankments and deserted sites of 
brick built forts and towns, beanies, Memoir, i. p, 33. Oudh (iaiclteci, i, 
p. srxxvi, 

a Three names follow without diacritical points, intelligible in the MSS. 
Tied, gives “Sobehe, Auela, Bnudo, liarbar. 

> 3 A note to the text suggests, Galtaiwal, one of the .30 royal tribes of 
Rajputs. 

1 A note states that in the maps there is no hill. Alwand is the name of 
a well-known mountain, m ITmiiad.in, HO leagues from Ispahan, often employed 
in Persian imagery us a synonym for loftiness. 



iUAI1A1.8 Oh (ilLAZLl’UR AND lili-NARIiS J ?T! 

Stirkar of (ilul-Jpuy, (East.) 

Containing 19 Mahals, 288,770 Bighas, 7 Bisuuis. 
Revenue 1.‘>,-'181,008 Dams, in money. 
Suyarglnll, 101,825 Dams. Castes various. 

Cavalry 010. Infantry 16,600. 



Iil" luRi 

U< \ mint 
J), 

-Sii ) m - 
Mi.il I>- 


u 



.mil 

Hi ,\wis 

n 

rn 

C.i Acs 



... 


U 



Balia 

28,3 1-1-15 

1,250,000 


200 

2000 

Rajput 

I'achotur 

K 1,079 9 

6,982,040 

2,250 

50 

2000 

Do 

liilhnbav 

12,900 

652,360 


10 

200 

Do 

Bahriubfid 

6,983-10 

355,340 

1,720 


200 

Du 

Bluilacch, (K, llaraieli) 

2 255-19 

112,1(51 




ChiUisH, (10. eiumnoi) .. 

15,602 11 

791,653 


io 

500 

Hi.'iliuian 

Dilibii, (10. Dihtuuh) .. 
Smyidpur Niinidi 

2, <808 15 

128,815 

2,077 

► . . 

50 

Rajput 

25,721-3 

1,250,2,80 

IS, 172 

20 

1000 

Brnluium 

Xtllimilbiid 

13,802-12 

657,808 

29,528 

500 

20 

Do 

Glwipur -with Miliuv- 





Kinulli, 

bun district .. 

12,3254) 

570,350 

39,680 

10 

20 

Rajput 

Kiiriyul I’.ili 

1,394-5 

75,467 



Kopfidihit 

(Sandhii, (10. < luiha) . 

19,200-11 

912,190 

893 

20 

2000 

R,i iiml 

1<),(H9 10 

500,000 



200 

1 io. 

tCat-etulo 

I/uklmer, (10. LulUme- 

(5,200-15 

293,551 


... 

300 

Do. 

stir) 

2,883-3 

120,636 

834 




Mudau lieu are-i 
Mulifimuiiulitbiid, mid 

06,548-7 

2,760 000 

1,356 

50 

5000 

ISraluunn 

Pnvliiirbilri 

48,774 16 

2,260,707 

4,777 

2000 

_ 

100 

Do. 


Sarktir of Benares ( Hasl .) 

Containing 8 Mahals , 86,869 Bighas, 12 Biswas. 
Revenue 8,869,815 Dams in money. 
S'uyurghcil 8,88,181. Castes various. 
Cavalry 880. Infantry 8,100. 



Jliqhui 

mid 

Biswas 

Revenue 

1>. 

,Stivur- 
yhdl D. 

Cti 

> 

cd 

o 

U 

1-T-, 

c 

T -rt* 

s 

* 

Castes 

A friii l 

10,655-6 

853,226 

20,080 

»« ( 

400 

Jit nimuui. 

Beiuues, with suburban 





KfijpuL 

district 

31,657-1 

1,734,72! 

22,190 

so 

1000 

Hrfihmau 

Byfdisi .. ., 

60,961-3 

547,634 

»»• 

20 

300 

Do. 

Paudurha, (v.ir, uud H. 






I'andrah) 

4,610 15 

844,221 

15,830 

10 

400 

Do. 

Kaswttr 

41,184-14 

2-290,160 

80,120 

50 

2000 

Do. 

Katebnr, has a brick 





fort 

30,495-14 

1,874,230 

48,070 

500 

4000 

RpH'liuvaiiw 

Tlarluu'i 

13,098 3 

713,426 

8,145 


300 

Brahman 


• O. and T. Baliabass. 






m 


AiN-L-AKUARl 


Sin'kur of faun-pur (North). 

Containing hi Mahals, <S70,‘2C>r> Ihglias, 4 JJisiutis, 
Revenue 7 (hints in money 

SityuriRial, 1,7 17,(>54. Castes various. 
Cavalry InlaiiLry 30,000. 



Iladi.is 1 
Lilli 1 

lion a , 

Ka vi mu' 
I). 

>Su \ m - 
j’lud P. 

c t 

w~ 

5 

4-1 

Castes 

1 




U 



Udiinau 

•16,888 12 

3,099,990 

88,976 

50 

3.000 

Raj pul 
Sayyid, Raj- 

Am-li 

'12,992- M 

2,713,551 

464,516 | 

50 

2,000 

pal, and 
Ralnnaliil- 

1 






lain 

liuclupiU 

llihtnii 

17,703 

844,357 

12,520 

10 

100 

Aiisiu 1 

Hliatlaoii 

1,800 

229 315 

10 

100 

Saddiki 

Tillmni .. .. i 

.Inunpur with suburbs, | 

10,988-8 

654,368 

27,457 

10 

100 

Rajpal 

Inis a fort, the lower i 
|mi( slum-, and the 
upper ronslntcletl of 
hi ink 

65,789-1 

4,247,0-13 

807,821 

120 

2,500 

Raj pul Kn- 

1 

1 


snk, llrfilt- 
mnu, Kan- 





1 






in t- 

f'haiidiiiur Bailluir, (If. 


' 

‘ 



R illUl.il 111 1.1- 
hi, lluih- 

Itirlmr) ., .. ! 

22,826-7 

1,467,205 

157,641 

20 

-100 







nun 

Chamlali 

17,590 

1-1,158 

989,286 

... 

20 

300 

Ituli.-piii 

Chiriyukol 

807,848 

13,689 

20 

200 

R.ijpill 

Jukesar (If. Cluikosar) 
Khnrid, lias a brick 

5,415-10 

i 

286,58(1 


10 

100 

rtaildiki 

fort on the hanks of 
the vSarah 

130,014-13; 

1,4 15,743 

3, M0 

50 

5,000 

Rujpul Rail- 

* 






Ivliiihptir Taiaiah 

17,865 

986,953 

40,189 

10 

300 

&ayt\ iti 

Khanpur 

6-628-10 

3, 06,020 

5,387 

... 

150 

Rajput 

Peogiion 

44,524-18 

2,583,205 

196,238 

25 

1,000 

Do. 



(t iiul aunt 

Rfiri 

24,860 

1,326,299 

84,502 

10 

300 

Rajput 

Sanjhoiili 

46,815-8 

2,938,209 

334,932 

50 

100 

Sayyid, Rap 





pul* 







man 

HikatnLirpor, lias a 

1 





llrfiluii.iu 

brick fort 

32,574-10 

1,706,417 

5,325 

10 

3,000 

Sagdi, (If. Hagrii 

19,792 

1,274,721 

102,224 

10 

200 

Rajput 

Siirhatpiu- 

18,851 

1,164,095 

7,094 

10 

20 

Do. 


‘ ,l These according to the T.G. (lialmndi) wore the dericetulmitK of Hie 
early Mussulman settlers and invaders, Tor their ilescenl and hisLory, sou 
Beanies Memoir, T, 7. T-'or Bncljgoli, see Iftliot (Races: of the N. II'. P.) who 
says that all Olmnliaiis are Hacligolis, being of the gotta of Mich, hut fslierruig 
proves this to lie au ertor, instancing the go Iras of Vntsa uud Kasynp. flltuiu 
Tribes , T, [>. 164, 

f A clan of Kujpufs of the Clmndurhnus, once a powerful dan in (he 
I/Ciwer Doah. flee TJluot, p. 118, I, and Shorting, T, 202. 
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Surkar of Jaunpur (North ).—(Con Id .) 



High as 
and 
Biswas 

Revenue 

I). 

Ruyut - 
gii.ii i). 

l-l 

k 

cti 

U 

cj 

'■w 

Castes 





V 

M 


Bhfiili.lbad 

30,848-fi 

1,700.742 

10 020 

20 

400 

Rajput 

Zafitrnbad 

2,822-9 

156,926 

13,806J 


50 

Do 

fJnriviU Millu 

S,991-11 

551,410 


io 

300 

Do 

,, Doslpur 

8,857 

481 524 

42,227 


100 

Do. 

,, Mend halt 

7,416 

394,870 

21,260 


100 

Do. 

,, Keolb.ib 

2,989-10 

206,733 

14,224 

• . 1 

100 

Do, 

Knlrib 

24,231 

1,363,332 

14,971 

10 

300 

Do. 

Obiswali 

30,775 

1,241,291 

42,366 

10 

200 

Do. 

< iliosi 

18,913 

1,037,934 

69,660 

10 

200 

Do. 

(bidnlir.'ib 

2,191 

513,942 

2,682 

50 

5,000 

Rnjpul Burb- 







'toll 

Kruuliyah, (hi, Kimrinj 

5,76 1-12 

3-11,890 



200 

Rajput 

(topiilprir 

3 266 8 

18,043 

4,948 

. . * 

100 

.1 )o. 

Karakul 

Mainlifihu, bus a 

■18,332-14 

23,002,748 

77,339 

20 

500 

Do. 

brick fort (K. Ma- 
rinlin) 

88,899 5 

5,259,465 

273,788 

50 

2,000 

Rajput ICfiu- 






sik 

Miihaininadiibrid 

6(5,350-14 

3,229,063 

220,442 

30 

1,000 

Rajput, Ilrfili 







man 

Muni; rn 

9,626-5 

529,730 


. . . 

200 

Rajput 

Mrijh.Tui a 

6,417-6 

420,164 

14,427 


200 

Halmmlul- 






l.lhi 

l\Tim 

2,645-3 

209,067 

... 


50 

Shaikh -/ii- 







dull 

NiVriniTibad 

6,074-13 

602,592 

478,026 

200 

4,000 

Raj)nit Dau- 






truni, brah¬ 
man, R.ili- 
nintullrdu 



NVgun 

10,145 

758,706 

145,350 


200 

Hr.Tbiliftn 

Nfilbnpitr 

4,948-14 

273,472 

21,239 

io 

200 

S.uldiki 


SarUar of Manikjnir. 

Containing 34 Mahals, (160,222 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue .48,010,5*27 Dams in money. 


Suyurghiil, 8,44(5,178. Castes various. 
Cavalry 2,040. Infantry 2,900. 



Jiinh.is 

and 

lliswas 

Revenue 

I). 

fitivur- 

giiai i). 

jj 

k 

CCJ 

si 
* ^ 

Castes 





O' 

i—i 


Arwal, has n brick fort 

62,131-10 

2,957,077 

1 37 220 

114 

7-000 

Rajput 

Bind ol 

32,343-3 

1,832,283 

175,753 

20 

500 

kfijptil Tv5- 




: 



yadi, Bno- 
riyn s 

Tilhnmfi 

jalnlpnr Jtalkbar, 1ms a 

11,721-6 

383,251 

54,821 

10 

300 

1)0. 

brick fori ,, 

78 ;517-8 

3,913,017 

1 140,325 

i 

400 

5,000 

Hnilunan 
Umdiyati i 


* Var. Gtiimyu, I’liriva : perhaps Ramin a tribe of professional thieves 
widely spread, and in ft loose Way, a distinct caste, f, G under, flair ulaua 
nnd Sheering, IT. 82. 
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AfN-T-ARllARI 


Saikiir oj ManiL'juir. -(Could.) 



I!l"llii 1 

U< m mu 

8m in 

.„ ’ 

hC 






Caste;. 

Jars, has a hi icl. foil. 

anil 
i’>i' *i l 

I> 

'•1i.il n. 

ft 

cd 

t-> 

'I 

>’1 

(1. .Jills) ; 

D.ilmaii, has n In u U 

25,625 

1,121,7 \M 

277,803 

250 

7,000 

Vn nous 

(oil on 11 10 ( itlll ■ 1 1 .. 

R,u' R.nrh, lias .1 In irk 

67,508 a 

5 626,067 

3-1 1,130 

60 

200 

'I'nrkoin.iii 

loit oil the ,S.u 

05,751-17 

3 650.96 1 

180,080 

10 

2,000 

Rajput, 

Khand, 

llaiiri.i 

Salon, lias a htii’k foil 

56,102 

2,717,391 

394,77 1 

180 

8,900 

Raj pul 

K hand will, t 
Risen. 

Qnfj.u Kariivnli 

51,505 10 

2,461,077 

115,774 

20 

700 

Rajput, 

Risen 

,, I’.iep.ah 

22,(30 

1,117,926 

6,794 

20 

400 

lid do 

.Kiitlml, lias a brick fuvl 
JM.inikpuv with sulmiJis, 
liris. a brick feu 1 on the 

9,456 8 

514,909 

8,187 

100 

2,000 

Uadi';oli 

Oflll'jp’S 

129,830-1 

6,787,729 

642,312 

500 

6 000 

Risen 

Nftsiviih.hl ‘ 

55,599 -I 

2,582.079 

108,148 

40 

1,000 

Rajput, Ra¬ 
valli, (lao- 
iin, Itais 


Sarliiir oj C'handdnli (( handy), South. 

Containing JG Mahals, j()(5,C7() Bikinis, H Biswas, 
Revenue 5,810,(151 Pams in money. 
Suyurghd! , 109,005. Cavalry 500. 
Infantry .10,000. 



Hinjias 

anil 

Biswas 

1 

1 

U o\ «. mu I Su\ ur~ 

]). | cli.nl I), 

Si 

r c3 

K* 

V* i 

W 

( o 

Castes 

--- — - 

- 

i 

: 

3 


- .. 

Aliirwiirali 

1,858-8 

109,0731 ... 

... 



Pdioli, (fi. BlLuili'l 

18,975-10 

1,112,0501 33,605 




Bmllmul, (13. Ucirlin nl) .. 

6,412 11 

361,3641 605 

... 



Tfinduh 

... 

488,010} ... 

... 

... 


Chntifulah, with stilmr- 

12,939-14 

833.908 [ 8,467 

500 

18,000 


hati district, lias a 
stone fort 

Mins 

4,274-10 

! 

235,644’ 14,5-18 



fhinihi, 

Ansa ri 

Rtishupur, now pro¬ 
nounced Rrilmpur U.) 

7,267-12 

451,962 1 17,809 




Villa,lies, this side of 
tile liver 

18,098 

1 

845,271 14,492 




Majluvarah 

9,312.3 

649,817, 14,597 

• > > 



Miihaicli 

7,950-2 

390,609 2,069 

, , * 



Mahwari 

4,878 3 

227,0671 ... 

• . ■ 



JVfalioi, (15. Mavvai) 

4,301-2 

208283 1 3,353 

... 




t Sherrinf* fjives (lie name of Khondplnvol to a trading caste in iihurtpui". 
Hi. 52. 







SUB All ALLAHABAD MA1IALS 
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Sarkar oj Bhal likhora, (South.) 

Containing 39 Mahals. Revenue 7,262,780 Dams in money. 
Cavalry 1,804. Elephants 200. Infantry 57,000. 


Sen liar of Kalinjar, (South.) 

Containing 11 Mahals. Measured land, 508,273 Bighas, 
32 Bi.vivas. Revenue 23,839,170 Dams, in money. 


Sityurghftl 011,580 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 1,2 LO. Elephants 112. Infantry 18,100. 



Ihglins 

and 

Biswas 

Revenue 

1). 

Sue ur- 
ghiil D. 

*3 

> 

Ei 

Jj 

It) 

'£ 
Vj 
' r< 

A) 

Castes 





u 

M 

S 


Ugu.'isi, has a buck foil, 








(R. UKdsi) .. 

63,963-6 

2,502,898 

60,776 

400 

5,000 

10 

Sayyid, 

Ajuig.uh, has .t stone 






Gadlrwal, 

toil on a lull 







Pariluir 

Seiullm, (]?. vSiliomhi) 

... 

200,000 

,, , 

20 

2,000 

10 

Gond 

has a stone to) L on 






the Ken 

138,467-12 

6,262,8334 

129,412 

20 

3.000 

25 

Gontl, Chan- 

Stninmii, lias it brick 





del, &c. 

iorl 

fthfidipur, lias n stone 

48,866-3 

2,247,346 

15,300 

300 

3,000 

J 

Khandwdl 

loti 

82,755-15 

2,798,8294 

96,312 

40 

700 


Rfijpul, &r. 

Kasim 

Kalin jar with snhuilinii 

H,088-10 

512,026 

... 

50 

100 

20 

Khar, Bais 

(li .trial 

Kharelnh, has a brick 

22,404 

970,259 

130,490 

20 

500 

7 


fort 

Mahobii, has a stone 

25,940-1 

1,275,325 

... 

50 

1,500 


Kaput, Buis 

tort, and each side 








of the village is 
flanked by two high 


1 






hills 

81,667-18 

4,042.014 

800,528 

100 

3,000 

40 

Bagri 1 ’ 


& 120,000 




Rahmaltt'l- 



/uhileaves 





lfdii, Part- 

Maudlin, has a sLone 

62,530-7 

2,908,062 

154,062 

30 

400 

. . 

liur 

fotl 



S."— 





* The nriRi-i arc a tribe inhabiting the Bagflt country, a tract between the 
S,-W. border of IT&rinna mid the Ohara, Bagnr is also the name of a tract 
in the Miihvah, but in the P.-W. R. applied to the Bfigri Jats of ilissfuc and 
Iilmttiana. LlUol, 5 temoit (Beale), I, 0-10. 
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AlN-r-AKItARl 


Sorlulr of Kiirmh{West.) 

Continuing 0 Mahals, I'M 1,170 B'u'luis, 10 Biswas. 
Revenue 17,097,507 Dams. Suyurylull 4(59,950 Da-ms, 


Castes various. Cavalry 500. Kleplumts 10. 
Infantry 15,000. 


1 

1 

Ilighas 

and 

Iliswas 

Revenue 

I). 

ghal n. 

Suy tir- 

V-' 

'a) 

rtf 

u 

j? 

« 

& 

TJ 

k~« 

„ i 

/j 

Ctj 

lx 

cu 

s 

Castes 

Jajui.io, has a foil un , 

ca,if)510 

3 106,346 

139,936 

200 

4,000 

7' 

Afghan 

the llunges .. 



1 


I 

l/idi, Raj- 
pul, Unis. 


Kin-nib, with suburban i 
dtMricI, lias a brick 
foil on the Rind river 

121,748 12 

6,771,801 

257,373 

1 50 

300 j 

' " ’ 

! brahman 

, 

(lliataiupur .. .. | 

72,876-3 

3,667,564 

•18,654 

100 

2,000 

10,Rajput Hi- 


i 





kbit (l>i- 
kshit) Kf<- 
yatli 

| 


Mujhfiwau 

26,080-8 

1,323 339 

2,574 

20 

1,000 

... 

Ilrfiliiiiau 

Kutifi 

12,178-11 

584,274 

20,815 

30 

1,000 


Rajput (kill” 








tiiiiii 

Gitiicr 

10,011-16 

513.457 


20 

1,000 

,,, 

lh>. 

Kii-anpuv Kinfir, (Klliot 

17,905 

830,070 


30 

1,000 


T)o. 

Kiratpur Kauumln) ,. 







Rftjpul 

Mnlismipnr 

13 181 

600,586 

... 

50 

2,000 

9 







Ohnndcl 

.......... ... -_. ..._. 

. ___ . ~ . 

~ „ - 

--- 






Ivurrah is a decayed town in Palelipnr district; formerly the capital of 
Utis Sarkur under tJie Mughals : it still retains tract's of its former importance. 
A few words follow ibis name which ore either omitted or illegible in an¬ 
other laterally they run thus : "‘And there is tt village culled Nuiui 

which produces flowers and colour.” 

Rtircth is now a ruined town on the right bank of the Ganges, 40 miles 
N.-W. of Allahabad. It was the scene of the famous meeting between 
Muizu’tUlni and his father in 1280 which forms the subject of Mir Khtuvru’s 
well-known Persian epic, the Kiriinu's Saadalu. Two sarkars of the Allahabad 
province bearing names liable to be confounded with each other in careless 
Persian writing, are Kara and Kdrt?. They were later distinguished as Rara- 
Jahanabdd (situated hi the P'athpnr dint, of the V, P.) and Kuru-Afutiikpur, 
(Kara being iit the Allahabad disk, and Manikpur on the north bank of the 
Ganges opposite to RuiTi. and therefore. i)i the Oudb province). The two 
places are 70 miles apart cast to west. The best device for avoiding con¬ 
fusion is to spell Kora as Knnah, which form of the word we find in the 
Marathi aud some Persian records, [J, Sarkar.] 



JAUXi’lJR SULTAN OVNASTV 


1 70 


Sark a i' of Karah, (West.) 

Containing 12 Mahals, 417,550 Bilims, JO Biswas _ 

Revenue 22,082,048 Dams. Suyurghal, 1,498,802 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 090. Infantry 8,700. 


Kiehhi, (lilliot Kudilii) 

\(lint1>,m 

Ayusu 

ITavolt, (snlnubun dis- 
Irictj of Kai.i 


Rail 

BaldalR' of Kara, lias n 
fort on the Ganges, 
lower pail stone, up¬ 
per, blink 

Kurari, li.i-> n luiek foot 
on the Jumna 

Kolia 

ICuma, eommonly Tvo- 
son, (KIJiot, TCarson), 
-has a brick foil 

Fatehpur lliiiiswah, 
GOIliot TT.iswa) 

Uatgnon .. ., 

I Uuihwah .. 


liieh.is 
and 
lh-.ua - 

It, 

Kv.\ i'iiuc 

Su\ ui- 
glial D. 

35,825-11 
18,517-14 
15,783-11 

1,624,034& 
894,036 J 
845 766 

34,974 

4,770 

9,638-17 

5,192,170 

442,080 

56,727-18 

2,707,031 

26,350 

70,001-12 

236,868 


30,686-19 
18,043 1 

141,953 

909,231 

122,191 

11,782-9 

693,487.1 

... 

55,915 8 

2,892,705 

370,120 

55,322-12 
42 521-3 

2,723,5081 

2,123,6611 

24,829 

15,506 


1 

i-J 

*-» 


d 

a 

a 

H 

ST 

Caste. 

O 

►H 

s 

-- 

10 

500 


Do. 

10 

200 


Do. 

10 

; 500 


Rajput 

too 1 

i 

1,000 


Kay nth, Raj- 




put, Brah¬ 
ma u, Kluiri 

10 

1 

; 4,000 

j 

j 


Rajput 

Bruhuimi 

1 

... 

... 

Various 

To 

1 

300 


Brahimm 
Raj pul 

!too 

3,000 


1 Various 

50 

1,000 

... 

' Rajput, 
Biahuiau 

40 

1,000 


1 Do. 

30 

1 1 

1,000 

... 

Afghan, 

Rajput 


I is rulers. 


Sultan tv’s Sharq reigned, .1.0 years. 

Mubarak Shall ,, 1 year and a fraction. 


Sultan Ibrahim 
Sultan Mahmud 
Malmiud [ = Muham¬ 
mad | Shah 
Husain 


40 years ,, 

21 years and a few months. 

5 months. 

10 years. 


* Mr. Beanies in n note to Tvlliot.’s Gloss., p, 83, II, distinguishes between 
Have'll anil Baidak, the former alluding to the district close to the Capital 
ami tin; latter to that at n distance. 


Malik Samar Khwaja Jahiui 
Malik Qnrniiful, Mubarak Sh, 
Shanm-ud-din Ibulhim ,Sh. 
Malumtd >Sh. 

Muhammad 8h. 

Husain Sh. 


.. A.If. 196/1394 A.D, 
802/13419 
tsot/itoa 

840/1430 

863/1458 

862-884/1458-79 

—(Cambridge Hist. India, ill). 
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3,SO 


These .six piinces held sway for 07 years and a few 
months. x ' 

This province was formerly administered by the 
sovereigns of Delhi. When the imperial authority devolved 
cm Sultan Muh am mad -h-Ifi r uz Shall, he bestowed the title 
of Sultan its Sluirq upon Malik Sanvar a eunueli who had 
received from his predecessor the dignity of Klum-i-Jahau , 
and sent him to this province. He gave lustre to his reign 
by his judgment, clemency, justice and valour and thus 
garnered a provision for his life’s last journey. When the 
cup of his days was full, the son whom he had adopted, 
named Mubarak Qaranful, by the assistance of the chief 
men of the State, raised himself to [tower and had the 
lilw I bah read and the coin struck in his own name. When 
the news of this event reached Mallu (Khun), he collected 
troops and marched from Delhi to oppose him and encamped 
in readiness for battle on the bank of the Ganges, but 
nothing decisive having been effected, both armies returned 
home. 

When this prince died, his younger brother Ibrahim 
was raised to the throne. By his knowledge of men and 
capacity for affairs he administered the kingdom with 
justice and made the chastisement of the unruly a source 
of prosperity to his government. Wisdom was eagerly 
sought and the prospects of the intelligent in every profes¬ 
sion Avas advanced. Oazi vShaliabu’ddin, a sage oE Hindustan 
flourished nbouL this time. He was born at Delhi and in 
that city acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the 
inductive sciences and traditional lore, and at the time of 
the arrival of Timur, lie set out for Jaunpur in the company 
of his master Maulana Khwajagi who was the successor of 
NTasiru’ddm Chiragii of Delhi and there continued liis 
progress and became the envy of his time. Slia.li Madar, 
however, who is esteemed one of the saints of Hindustan 
and ike chief of his contemporary series of divines, through 
the disagreement that ever exists between philosophers 
who regard the material world, and masters of the spiritual 
life, entertained no esteem for the Cam. 

When the days of Ibrahim came to a close, his eldest 
sou Biklian Khan, under the name of Sultan Mahmud, 
assumed the sovereignty. As his deeds were not approved, 
the sentence of deposition was issued against him and his 


" Six Jaunpur rulcis,--97 years, 



suuaii omm DiiscKiiJi’n IMJ 

brother Husain raised to power. lie made rectitude his 
rule of conduct and his chief object the conciliation of all 
hearts. .Fortune favoured his desires and the world praised 
him but intoxicated by the maddening fumes of worldly 
success, lie became arrogant. He was involved in war with 
Sultan Bahlol and was defeated. Sultan Bahlol left bis 
son Biirbak at Jaunpur and entrusted him with the govern¬ 
ment. [1478. j On the death of Sultan Bahlol the throne 
of Delhi devolved on Sultan. Sikauclar. Sultan Husain with 
the connivance of Biirbak collected troops, made several 
attempts against Delhi, but with him the Sharqi dynasty 
closed. !|! 


The Sub ah of Oiulh. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the Sarkar of Gorakhpur to Kalian j is 185 has. Its 
breadth from the northern mountains to Sidhpur on the 
frontier of the Subah of Allahabad is 115 has. To the east 
is Bihar; to the north, the mountains; to the south, 
Manikpur, and to the west Kanauj. Its climate is good. 
Summer and winter are nearly temperate. Its principal 
streams are the Sant (Sarju ), the Ghaghar ( Gogra ) the. Sai 
and the Godi ( Gumli ). In the first mentioned, divers aquatic 
animals and Forms of strange appearance show themselves. 
Agriculture is in a flourishing state, especially rice of the 
kinds called Sukhdds, Madhkar, and jhatmdn, which for 
whiteness, delicacy, fragrance and wholesomeness arc 
scarcely to be matched. They sow their rice three months 
earlier than in other parts of Hindustan. When the drought 
begins, the Sai and the Gogra rise high in flood and before 
the beginning of the rains, the land is inundated, and as tlic 
waters rise, the stalks of rice shoot up and proportionately 
lengthen ; the crop, however, is destroyed if the floods are in 
full force before the rice is in ear. Flowers, fruits and game 
are abundant. Wild buffaloes are numerous. When the 


1 ptunpnr continued to be governed by the Lodi synasly till the defeat 
and death of Ibrahim grandson of Balilo! and last of the line, at Paiiipat by 
Bfib.ir in 1526. A local kingdom was for a short time established under 
Bahadur IChiin governor of Jaunpur who asserted his independence. It was 
immured by Humuynii, passed again into the hands of Sher Kliiln and his 
son of Halim. Humctyun on his reconquesL of Hindustan died before lie could 
master bis eastern possessions, Jaunpnr continued under the Afghans until 
Akb.vr in the 4th year Of his roigti, took possession oi it through Alt Quli 
Khan and incorporated it with his dominions. In 1575 the Viceregal Court 
was removed to Allahabad and Jaunpur was governed thenceforth hy a Nizam. 
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plains are inundated the animals lake to the high ground 
where the people hud spoil in hunting them. Some of the 
mimals remain all day in the water and only at night 
ipproaeh the dry ground and Ineathe in freedom. Aiviulh 
(. ( j(ulliyd) is one of the largest cities of India. In is situated 
in longitude 118°, (V, and latitude 27°, 22''. ft ancient times 
its populous site covered an extent of 148 has in length and 
df) in breadth, and it is esteemed one of the* holiest places 
of antiquity. Around the environs of the eilv, they sift the 
earth and gold is obtained. It was the residence of Rfuiut- 
diandnr who in the I'rela age combined in his own person 
hotli the spiritual supremacy and the kingly office. 

At the distance of one has from the city, the Cogra, 
after its junction u ilh the Mai, j Sarajit | flows below the foi t. 
Near the ciTj 7 stand two considerable tombs of six and seven 
yards in length respectively. The vulgar believe them to 
he the resting-places of Seth and the pro]diet Job, and extra¬ 
ordinary tales are related of them. vSonie say that at Kalau- 
buy is the tomb of Kabir,t the assertor of the unity of God. 
The portals of spiritual discernment were partly opened to 
him and he discauled the effete doctrines of his own time. 
Numerous verses in the Hindi language are still extant of 
him containing important theological truths. Bah midi is 
a large town on the banks of the river Sarjn. Its environs are 
delightful with numerous gardens. Sillily Masutl 1 and Rajah 
Stiliir are both buried here. The common people of the 
Muhammadan faith greatly reverence this spot and pilgrims 
visit it from distant parts, forming themselves in hands and 
hearing gilded banners. The first mentioned was connected 
b} r blood with Mahmud Ghaznavi, and sold his life bravely 
in battle and left an imperishable name. The second was the 


/ 1 The 7th avatar, who it) this capita) of the solar dynasty founded on the 
chariot wheel of Builnna, consummated the glories of sixty genmilums of 
solar princes and as the incarnate Rama, is the hero of the famous epic that 
hours hi.s mime. 

4 His doctrines were preached bitwetn A.O. KMO ami HJO uiul attempted 
the union of IliluTu and Muhammadan in the worship of one God whether 
invoked us All or Kama On his decease hotl) lho.se seels claimed the body 
anil while they contested it, Kahir suddonlv stood in their midst and com- 
uvitnling them lo look under the shoud, vanished, A heap of beautiful 
flowers was tliuc discovered, which, divided amam> the rival worshippers, 
were buticd or burnt fiecoiding to their respective rites, Uilumns fiom upper 
Titdm lo this day lieg a spoonful of rice water from the Kuhir Monastery 
at Puri in Orissa. 

1 Viider the orders of Ah ill mud of Ghfuni, he pcnel.rut ed the country in 
A.n. 1033, hut wnn eventually defeated fit Bahniieh unci fell fighting, sanguine 
purpuralinn , us Tieffenlhtilcr wiites, crowned with the double glories of the 
hero find the martyr. 
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father of Sultan Firoz king of Delhi and non renown by tlie 
recitude of his life. 

In the vicinity of ihe town, there is a village called 
Dog on which for a long time possessed a mint for copper 
coinage. 

From the northern mountains quantities of goods are 
carried on the hacks of men, of stout ponies and of goats, 
such as gold, copper, lead, musk, tails 2 of the lathis cow, 
honey, clvuk (an acid composed of orange juice and lemon 
boiled together), pomegranate seeds, ginger, long pepper, 
ivajith 3 root, borax, zedoary, wax, woollen stuffs, wooden 
v are, hawks, falcons, black falcons, merlins, and other 
articles, fti exchange they cany back white and coloured 
cloths, amber, salt, assafcetida, ornaments, glass and 
earthen ware. 

Nimhlulr is a fort of considerable note and a shrine of 
great resort. Tlie river Gotli (Gmnti) flows near it, and 
around are numerous temples. There is a tank called Brali- 
inihoarlkund in which the water boils and with such a swirl, 
that a man cannot sink therein, 4 and it ejects whatever is 
thrown into il, In the neighbourhood is also a deep hollow, 
the springhead of a stream, one yard in breadth and four 
digits deep that flows into the Gumti. The Brahmans tell 
strange tales of it and pay it worship. Its sand shapes itself 
into the form of Methodeo which quickly disappears again 
and of whatever is thrown in, as rice ancl tlie like, no trace 
remains. 

There is likewise a place called Chanlniili, whence, dur¬ 
ing the Holi festival, flames spontaneously issue forth with 
astonishing effect. 


a II would seem from u passage of Femlita uieniiuiiiiicf an inroad of 
Tibetans into Kashmir in the tt-ii'U oi Ibrahim, sou of N.i'tik Shall (p, 350, II) 
llml the yak is meant. The Kashmiris retaliated Iry put-sunur the marauders, 
and exacting as compensation 500 horses, 1000 pieces of pattn, 200 sheep 
ami 50 kutas cows, hater on, it is mentioned by Alml I'.i/l among the fauna 
of India and described as little difteritift Xroni the conmion cow except in the 
tail which is a distinguishing peculiarity, and Lhe origin of its name, Imtffi. 

J Rubiu Mu.niis.la, Roxb. a native of Nepal and other mountainous countries 
N.-IS. of Bengal. Its root yields a ied dye. 

* Tieflenthalcr n&wrla that it derives its mime from Bralnun who is 
supposed to have sacrificed here, hut according to the I. G. ihcic is a legend 
that iu one of these tanks, Rama washed away Ids sin of having 1 slain a 
Btahman in the person o£ Havana, who Jiad carried off his wife Situ, 
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Lucknow is a large ciLj T on the hauks of the Gumti, 
delightful in its surroundings. Shaikh Mina whom the 
people consider a saint, lies buried here. 

Surnjhand' 1 ' is a place of worship frequented by various 
classes of people from the most distant places. 

Khcri is a town on the banks of the river Sai upon which 
the people go in boats to spear fish. 

Bilgidni is a small town the air of which is healthy and 
its inhabitants are generally distinguished for their quick 
wit and their love of singing. There is a well here which 
adds to the intelligence and comeliness of whomsoever drinks 
of it for I’orLy days. 

This Sitbah is divided into five Sark a rs and thirty-eight 
(larganas. The measured lands are 1 kror, 1 lakh, 71., 180 
bitjhas. Its revenue, 20 krors, 17 lakhs, 58,1 72 dams, 
(Rs. 5,048,954-4), of which 85 lakhs, 21,(558 dams 
(Rs, 218,041-7). arc Suyurfilial. The provincial force con¬ 
sists of 7.(540 Cavalry, 1(58,250, Infantry and 50 Elephants. 


Sarhdr of Oticlh. 

Containing 21 Mahals, 2,7015,200 Biff has, 10 Biswahs, 
Revenue, 40,05(5,847 Danis in money. Suyurghul, 
1,(580,248 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,840, Elephants 
28, Infantry 81,700. 



Bk’bus 

Biswas 

Revenue 

37. 

Suvur- 
,qluU I). 

*-w 

£ 

Cavalry | 

1 

Elephants 

Castes 

Oudli, with suburban 
district, 2 mahali; .. 

38,649-17 

2,008,866 

198,741 

S 

900 


Brfilimmi 

Atnbodha, has a brick 
ioi't 

282,037 

1,298,724 

7,318 

30 

700 


Iviunbi 

Jlnis 

IbraliinhiLmd 

19,338-8 

449,417 

103,806 



1 

! 

Ansuri 


Identified with Asokpur, between Ajodhya and Gouda [Elliot, ii, 6491 
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Sarkdr of Oudh —( conid .). 



lliuluis 
l!i nyas 

Revenue 

1). 

Suvur- 
glifil D 

fa' 

a 


c n 

4 -> 

0 

a 

'p. 

Castes 





S-t 


OJ 






hH 

U 

w 


Atihonnh, has a lnick 

74.05)0 

1,268,470 


100 

2,000 


Cliauh.hi, 

fort .. .. 1 






newly con¬ 
verted to 
Islam 




289,085 

4,247,104 

38,885 

20 

500 

.-. 

Rajput, Buell- 

I’niichluiinruth 

l 

15.S59 

815,831 


50 

2,000 


1ml, Ghelot 
Ilachgoti 

Bilelui, has a buck foit 

21,188 

505,473 

1,500 

20 

500 


Do 

Unsodln 

8,703-2 

427,500 

36,172 


1,000 

. >. 

Do. 

Thumb Dliaduoti 

Bnktliu 

44,401 

385,008 

3,960 


500 


Do, 

Dtuyabrul, has n buck 

| 487,014 

5,360,521 

226,871 

100 

2,000 


Rajput Chau- 

fort 







han, Riiik- 








war 1 

Rudtmli, has a lnick fort 

i 351,531 

3,248,680 

269,083 

so 

2,000 


Rajput, Chau- 
lifm, Bais 
Rajpui, Raik- 

Siiak, do. 

571,071 

4,723,209 

200,945 

100 

2,000 

.«. 








war 

SuUanpur do 

75,903 

3,832,530 

98,967 

200 

7,000 

4,000 

8 j 

Bachgoti 

Bfttmipur do, 

80,154 

1,600,741 

100,788 

300 


Bais, uewlj 


j 






converted 
to Islam, 
Bachgoti, 








Joshi 

vSububft’l' 

104,780 

1,609,293 

87,200 

30 

1,000 

... 

Rajput 

Burwapfili 

58,170 

1,210,335 

47,107 

‘ • • 

1,000 

,,, 

Bachgoti 

ttntriknh (Satiikb) 

1 37,041 

3,126,295 

92,695 

20 

1,000 

... 

Austin 

Gawarchak 

79,158 

3,773,417 

3,782 

50 

1,070 

.,, 

ltaikwSr 

ICishni, has ;i brick fort 

! 25,674 

1,339,280 

123,847 


1,500 

3 

Riijput 

Manga isi 

118,401 

1,380,753 

86,504 

20 

1,000 

* • * 

Sombfnisi 

Ntiipnr ,, .. j 

5,997 

308,788 

2,940 ! 

'"1 

500 


Various 

1 


11 'l'he origin of ill if-, tribe liaik'uur is given in Ihr* r, (V, (Unhrau'li) and 
their settlements in Slicrring I, 215). 

t Suhfhu is a well-known pargamh in Bara Ilanki District, In the 1. G, 
its area is recorded as 88 square miles, or 50,467 acres of which 30,783 fire 
cultivated. Govt, land revenue .£6611, In Akbnr'i; time according to the 
above figures Its. 40,232-7, and the average taking the bighn 5,' of tin acre, 
65,487!/ acres nearly. 


24 
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Sark at of Gorakhpur. 

Containing 24- Mahals, 244,288 Bighas, 113 Biswas. 
Revenue 11, 926,790. Dams in money. Suyurghal 51,285 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,010. Infantry 22,000. 



Bigluis 

Biswas 

Rcvcnru 

r>. 

Suvm - 
yh.-il D. 

t-*. 

M 

Vj 


V, 

4~> 

Cj 

O. 

Castes 




n3 

‘a 

iU 






a 

►-< 

5 


Utraulii, has a brick 








fort 

32,052 

1,897,367 

6,935 

50 

1,500 


.Ifplain-i- 






iUiyunah 

t’nhanla 

Biiiilikpnr, has a brick 

4,114-17 

201,120 

2 170 


400 


Hi sen 

Rajput Su- 

fort 

13,857-7 

600,000 


400 

3,000 









rrijlwmsi 

ButibUanpundi (15. JUuu- 







Rajput 

bni, p. ) 

6,088 

414,194 

. . , 


2,000 


Blmwfipurah 

3,105-15 

155,900 

... 


200 


Hist* u 

Ttdpur, has n In-ick imt 

9,005-17 

400,000 

... 

100 

2,000 


Rnjput Mu- 








raj ban si 

Chilupurh, do. 

Darya park (1C. Dhnrin, 

6,536-1-1 

289,302 


... 

2,000 

... 

Rajput 

Hisen 

(f>- ) 

Dewapfiruh .md Kotlnli" 

31,357-19 

1,517,078 

5,067 

60 

400 



2 inahals 

16,194-17 

717,840 


20 

2,000 

.4 ■ 

1)0, 

Riltli, (or 'Rndnttli) _ .. 
Unsulpur arid Ghosi, 2 

33,183-19 

1,618,074 

20,873 


1,000 

... 

Rajput llise-n 

Botnhnnsi 

nialutls (K. Chaus) .. 
Riitngarh and Gauri, 2 

4,200 

622,030 

•• 


500 



mahah 

10,762 

185 943 


... 

... 

... 

I)o., troops 








entered 
under lli- 
uuikpur 

Gorakhpur with subur¬ 








ban district, lilts a 
brick fort on the 
Rapti, 2 media Is 

12,656-8 

567,385 

3,919 

40 

200 


Surajban -i 

KaLihlfi. has a brick 
fort 

Rnhlilparh, Do. (K. 

900-12 

40,000 


300 

2,000 


llan si 

Rihlu, p.) 

16,012 

425,845 

... 

20 

300 

... 

Bisen 

Midtauh. l>o. 

2,523 

618,256 

... 


2,000 

... 

Risen 

Mandwah 

1,909-19 

452,321 

... 

20 

500 

... 

Somhaitsi 

Mimdlah 

Mafilmr and Rataupur, 

1,252-6 

51,100 






2 mahftls, has a )irick 
fort 

26,062 

1,352,585 

16,771 

... 

2,000 


Ib'sen, Bais 


* Elliot, Dhewuptirn Knhaiia, 
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Sarkdr of Bcihraich. 

Containing 1] Mahals, 1,823,435 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue 24,120,525 Daws in money. Suyurghal, 400,482 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,3 70. Infantry 34,000. 



Dig baa 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Ruyur- 
ghril D. 


b 

d 

cd 

if 

5 

!**< 

a 

Castes 





c3 

a 

V-4 

s 


Balmuch with suburban 








district lias a foil on 

the river Sarju 

697,231 

9,139,14! 

402,111 

600 

4,500 


Rajput 

Balirnh 

920 

37,105 



500 


Kahnnh 







(Klicr?) 

llmumpui, has a brick 








fort 

157,415 

4,707,0351 1,601 

70 

900 


Raikwiir, 








Bisen 

Dangdtm 

84,436 

440,562 



2,000 

... 

Tanwar 

Rajlmt 

4,064-11 

166,780 



1,000 

... 

Ditto 

Hujhanli 

124,810 

877,007 


... 

... 

Rajput, Jan- 








war 

Sullfinpur 

Fakhrpur, lias a brick 

58,140 

168,001 

... 

... 

700 


Jimwar 

forL 

191,720 

3,157,876 

1,933,079 

56,035 

150 

2.000 


Railway 

Pirorabad, ditto 

108,601 

4,107 

200 

7,000 


Rajput or 







Tanwar 

Port of N.wujrarli 
Klmrnnsu, has a buck 

417,601 

2,140,858 


K0 

1,000 

... 

Various 

fort 

28,489-17 

1,315,051 

2,628 

100 

1,000 

... 

Rais 


■ A tribe of Rajputs, in Sihonda ami Simauni of Bundclkliaiid : Rasnlffbad 
anti Bithnr of Cawnpore, and in Kuliya Gunir of Fatelipur. 


Sarkdr of Khairabad. 

Containing 22 AIahals, 1,987,700 Bighas, 0 Biswas, 
Revenue, 43,044,381 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 171,842 
Dams, Castes various. Cavalry 1,160. Infantry 27,800. 


1 

i 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suynr- 
glifil D. 

t*. 

u 

I 

6 

b 

1 

3 

rfj 

sw 

a 

a* 

QJ 

w. 

Castes 

Bator Anjnali .. 

Baswah, has a brick 

79,670-9 

4,325,437 

| 

107,079 

so 

2,000 

... 

Rajput, 

Brahmen 

fort 

135,119 

3,545,643 

107,916 

30 

1,000 


Rajput, 

Bachh al 

Pali . 

144,627 

1,849,270 

37,945 

30 

1,000 


Ssnin? 
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Sark fir of Khaimbad •— (could.) 


■vwimimMMVJmMihaivinMMCflUHMinMMiampa w™«»sw<i®» 
1 

Bislum 

Revenue 

Suyur- 

b. 

£r 

*-> 

u 

r 

Castes 


Biswas 

I). 

J’llSll 1). 

75 



1 




b 

a! 

a 


V 

H 


Hawaii 

56,156 

1,161,235 

26,188 

20 

1,000 


| Ditto. 

Basrah 

llhurviutah, 1ms a Itrick 

60,063 

... 

i 

... 

300 


Vm ions 

1 

fori 

8,971-18 

•13,543 


50 

2,500 


Alinin 

Kasiira 

21,740 

276.066 



200 


Bacilli,d 

1‘ilii. 

981-14 

1 48,202 


, 

200 

... 

Abilin 
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Sarkdr of Lucknow. 

Containing 55 Mahals, 3,807,426 High as, 2 Biswas. 
Revenue 80,716,160 Dams in money. Suyurghal, 4,572,526 
Dams, Castes various. Cavalry 2,680. Elephants 86. 
Infantry 83,450. 
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Sat hat of Lucknow —( contd.) 
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“ fieri' n word illejtilih', Jtarkalfi is mi inferior eki.ss <il Rajputs found m 
Western and Cciitia) jiargaiwks at Bulaivl&linhr. 


The Suhah of Agra, the Royal Residence. 

It is situated in tlie second climate. Its length from 
Gliatampur on the Allahabad side to Palwal on that of Delhi 
is 175 kos. In breadth it extends from Kanauj to Chaiuhri 
in Mdlwah. On the east lies Chat am pur; to the north, the 
Canges; to the south Chanderi, and to the west, Palwal. 
It possesses many rivers, of which the principal arc the 
Jumna and tlie Chambal. The former Hows down from the 
northern mountains, the latter rises at lldsilpur in Dldheah 
and unites with the Jumna at Kill pi. Ranges of hills lie 
scattered to the south. The excellence of its climate is 
almost unrivalled. Agriculture is in perfection. Fruits 
and flowers of ’all kinds abound. Sweet-scented oil, and 
betel -leaf of the first quality are here obtained, and its 
melons and grapes rival those of Persia and Transoxiana, 
Agra is a large city and possesses a healthy climate. The 
river J-umna flows through it for five has, and on either battle 
are delightful villas and pleasant stretches of meadow. It 
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is filled with people from all countries and is the emporium 
of the traffic of the world. His Majesty has built a fort of 
red stone, the like of which travellers have never recorded. 
It contains more than five hundred buildings of masonry 
after the beautiful designs of Bengal and Gujerat which 
masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form have 
fashioned as architectural models. At the eastern gate are 
two elephants of stone with their riders graven with exqui¬ 
site skill. In former times Agra was a village dependent 
on Bianah. Sultan Sikandar Lodi made it his capital, but 
his present Majesty embellished iL and thus a matchless 
city has arisen. On the opposite side of the river is the 
Char Bugh, a memorial of Babar.'' It was the birth-place 
of the writer of this work, and the last resting-place of his 
grandfather and his elder brother. Shaikh Alau’ddin 
Majzub, Rafiiu’ddin Safawe and many other saintly per¬ 
sonages also repose there 

Near the city on the banks of the river Jumna is a vil¬ 
lage called Rangtah, a much fiequeuted place of Hindu 
worship. 

Batch pur was a village formerly one of the depen¬ 
dencies of Bianah, and then called Sikri, situated twelve 
kos distant from Agra. After the accession of his Majesty, 
it rose to be a city o-f the first importance. A masonry fort 
was erected and two elephants carved in stone at its gate 
inspire astonishment. Several noble buildings also rose to 
completion and although the 1 * 03 x 1 ! palace and the residences 
of many of the nobility are upon the summit of the hill, 
the plains likewise are studded with numerous mansions 
and gardens. By the command of his Majesty a mosque, 
a college and a religious house were also built upon the hill, 
the like of which few travellers can name. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood is a tank, twelve kos in circumference and on its 
embankment his Majesty constructed a spacious courtyard, 
a minar, and a place for the game of Chaugan; elephant 
fights were also exhibited. In the vicinity is a quarry of 
red stone whence columns and slabs of any dimensions can 
be excavated. In these two cities under his Majesty’s 
patronage carpets and fine stuffs are woven and numerous 
handicraftsmen have full occupation, Bianah in former 

K The old Agfa of the lyodi dynaMy lay on the left bank of the river 
where trapes of ils foundations still exisL. The modem city is oh the right 
hank and is Hie work of Akbar. The fort was built ill A.D. 1566, Bnliar’s 
garden later called Hashi Iillihhl, or NatafshSu Gardens, now culled the 
Ram BBgh. 
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times was a large city. It possesses a fort containing many 
buildings and cellars, and people at the present day still 
find therein weapons of war and copper utensils. There is 
also a lofty lower. lone mangoes grow here, some of them 
more than two pounds in weight. Sugar of extreme white¬ 
ness is also manufactured. Here loo is a well, with Lire 
water of which mixed with white sugar, they make cakes 
weighing two pounds more or less which they call kau¬ 
ri awah (with no other water will they solidify) and these 
arc taken to the most distant purls as a rarity. Indigo of 
finest quality is here to be obtained, selling at ten to twelve 
rupees per man weight. Excellent Ii'uunt (T.awsonia incr- 
niis) is also to be found, and here are the tombs of many 
eminent personages. 

Todalt Jiliim is a place at a distance of three Uo; s', from 
which is a pit full of water, the depth of which none has 
sounded. Mines of copper and turquoise are said to exist, 
but the expense of working them exceeds their income. 

Mttlhnra (Muttra) is a city on the hanks of the Jumna : 
it contains some fine temples, and is one of the most famous 
of Hindu shrines. Kdlpi is a town on the banks of the 
Jumna, It is the resting-place of many saintly personages. 
Excellent sugareandy is here manufactured. In the time 
of the Sharqi princes, it was tributary lo Delhi. When 
Qadir Khali affecting the airs of sovereignty proclaimed his 
independence, Sultan Hoshang marched from Malwali and 
having chastised him, reinstated him in the government. 
Sultan Muhnmd of the Sharqi dynasty, however, seized it 
in turn from Nasir Khan, the son of Qadir Khfui. 

Kanauj was in ancient times the capital of Hindustan. 

Gwalior is a famous fortress and an elephant carved in 
stone at its gate fills the beholder with astonishment. It 
contains some stately edifices of its former rulers. Tts 
climate is good. It has always been noted for its exquisite 
singers* and lovely women : here is an iron mine. 

Alwar (TJlvvar) produces glass and woollen carpets, 

Bairdt possesses a copper mine, so profitable that from 
a man weight of ore, they obtain 35 sers of metal. A silver 
mine is also said to exist but it does not pay to work it. [A 
dependency of Narnol, but now in Jaipur.] 

Near the hill of Narnol .is a. well at which the Hindus 
worship and when the lit hi of Arnfmas falls on a Friday, 

w According to the A. til M. the famous TtUiseti was out* oi these. See 
Vol. I, pp. 611 of the Sjn. 
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it overflows fit sunrise and wafer can be drawn without the 
aid of a rope. 

At Smghanah, Udaipur and Kotputli are mines of 
copper. In the town of Kminri arc many cold and hot 
springs. 

The Suhcth contains thirteen Sarkdrs, two hundred and 
three Pa>ganahs (fiscal subdivisions). The measured lands 
are 2 krors, 78 lakhs, 02,189 high as, 18 biswas. The 
revenue is 54 krais, 62 lakhs, 50,304- dams. (Rs. 
3 3,(550,257-9-6). Of this, 3 kror, 21 lakhs, 5,703 y 2 dams 
(Rs. 302,042-9)are Snyvrghdl . The provincial force con¬ 
sists of 50,081 cavalry, 577,570 Infantry and 223 
elephants. 

Sark dr of Agra. 

Containing 33 Mahals, 93,007,324 Bighas. 'Revenue 
191,819,2(55, Dams in money, Suyurghdl 34,506,818 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 15,560. Infantry 100,800. 
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Sarkar of Agra — (contcl.) 
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Gnjars converted to Islam. Elliot, I, 101. 
Sikarvvar, a branch of the Bargujar Rajputs, 
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Sarkar of Kalpi. 

Containing 16 Mahals, 300,0123 Biglias, 9 Biswas, 
Revenue, 49,356,732 Dams in money. Suynrc>lial 278,29011. 
Dams. Castes various, Cavalry 1,540. Elephants 30. 
Infantry 34,000. 
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203.909 

4000 

5000 

10 

Vatious 

Kanur [ ? Karmiir] 


4,943,096 

6,085 

100 

2000 

1 

Scuftai ’ 

Chaudant 

Kbandelali, (Rlliot 

... 

3,027,917 

27,121 

50 

4000 


Paiihur 

Khurelu) 

86,053-11 

871,733 

15,008 

4,2604 

20 

1000 


Rnjpnl 

Muhanimadubad 

184,080 

1,617,257 

50 

1000 


Rajput 





Kmubi 

Hamirpur 

404,797 G 

4,803,828 

132,245 

200 

2000 


Kuntbi 


Sarkdr of Kanauj. 

Containing 30 Mahals, 2,776,673 Bighas, 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 52,584,624 Dams. Suyurghiil, 1,184,655 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 3,765. Infantry 78,350. 



Biffhas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D, 

Suyur- 
] glial I). 

Cavalry 

is 

s 

ai 

40 
« 
ra ; 

.5 

a 

o> 

,s 

Castes 

ijhougaon, lias a fort 
and near if a tank 
called Somriat full of 
water extremely sweet 

387,105 

4,577 010 

53 316 

lono 

10.000 


Cfumhait 

Blmjpur 

TSlgraon .. ., 

150 974-13 3,446 737 

104 70S 

150 

3000 

.. . 

Kharwar 

74,100-10 3,387,076 

128,558 

20 

1000 


Rujpul, 







Mussulman 


*■ Sengar, a branch of the Agnibansi Rajputs. 



Xyu 


AiN-C-Alt HAUL 


Sai kar of Kanauj—-(Could.) 


1 

Bigluih 

Revenue 

1 

Suyuv- 


it’ 

’ I 
*Jt 
+-J 

Cj 


Biswas 

D. 

Bnil 1). 


5-3 

(A. 

75 

V 





d 

ui 

t—i 

_ 

w 

Bitlllll 

! 75,042-11 

2,921 389 

... 

300 

5000 


Uillmur 

03,773 14 

2 828 347 

216 711 

20 

10 )0 


l’atiali 

158,63414 

1,8-7,600 

45,650 

100 

2000 


Pall Allpur 

38,418-11 

1,153 632 

8,061) 

20 

500 


Rati Naklial I. ?Agalli] 

49 261-IS 

566 997 

2,497 

50 

500 


Barnali 

34,736-14 

450,000 


10 

200 


Bant 

8,739-14 

400 000 


10 

300 


l’lmpimd 

111,546 

5 402 391 

19,313 

300 

2000 


Chliabraniau 

76,318-7 

1,522,028 

22,128 

20 

500 


1 leolni 

11,950-12 

483,171 

79,045 

20 

300 


vSaket 

132 955-9 

3 230.752 

158,310 

100 

3000 


Sotij |=Sonkh| 

64,070-6 

1 200 000 

200 

3000 


R'lluUvar 

78,574-9 

252 245 

21,969 

20 

500 


Sheoli 

12 523 

623 473 

10 

300 


Sakai pur 

22,561 

623 441 


300 

4000 


Pukriion 

19 817-10 

549 050 

2 253 

10 

50(1 


S.ahar 

25,195-8 

840,553 

1,640 

30 

500 

... 

Saurildi 

10,089-5 

405,328 

7,138 

20 

400 


Sikaiulrapur Tldhu 

4,964.14 

276,918$ 

22,(524 

10 

200 

... 

Saror (.JUirour] 

20,121-16 

447,563 

2,044$ 

10 

000 

... 

Sikaudarpur ALreji > .. 
Shnnisabud, has a fort 

36,084-17 

269,622 

6,511 

6 

150 

... 

on the Gauges 

Kaiuiuj, with suburb, 
dial, 1ms a hriek fort : 

718,577-7 

7,138,452 

19,603 

400 

2000 


one of tlie great capi¬ 
tals of Hindustan .. 

126,265-12 

2,470,743 

222,036 

200 

10,000 

... 

Kauipll 

139,S08-6 

1,651,586 

80,370 

100 

200 


Ruraoli 

40,445-0 

1,409,988 


20 

1000 


Malkusah 

30,229-14 

1,500,000 


300 

15,000 

... 

Niinaraau 8 

3,329-5 

136,921 

.... 

200 

200 



CahU.ii 


Cluuulcl 
Rajput 
Rajput, 
Cluudiau 
Rajput 
Seugar 
Rajput (if 
v.iriciui 
eastc*‘> 
CB.uih jn 
Hen,gar 
Rajput, 
Cli.mllau 
CluuiBtin 
Buis Dlui" 
kar 1 

Chuuli.ru 

DUakar 

ISauruah” 

Rajput 

R, ijput, [Sain 

Rajput 

Chuulinii, 

Cliaululti, 
Dhiiktir 
tkim unit, 
Brahmaa 
Cliiiuliati, 
Reupar 
Raj put 

Ratllur 


t-ilmiklu'adali, 
Rurmuli, 
Afghan, 
Clumlisin 
Rajput, 
Cttauhau, 
I’tmwiir 
Rnjput 
Rajput, Ghe- 
lol 

Uiijpul, 

Brahman 


1 Vhakar, a .Rajput tribe scattered over Agra, Mathura. Efcaivn and 
Rohjlkhaud. Elliot, J. 78, 

0 Gcutrnah, an inferior clou of Rajputs often confounded with Oanralmm 
But quite distinct. Elliot, I. 115, 




AUGARR, MAHALS 

Sarkdr of Kol, ( Koil ). 
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Containing 2J Mahals, 2,401,730 Bighas. Revenue 
54,992,940 Danis in money, Suynrghal 2,094,840 Dams. 
Castes vaiious. Cavalry 4,085. Tnfmitry 78,950. 



1 





V3 



Blsjhns 

Revenue 

Stiyur- 

b 

G 

« 

Castes 


Biswas 

D. 

filial D, 

t 

a 

cO 

rG 

a 


| 



8 

a 

bH 

M 


Ur.uili 

j 320,569 

5,454,459 

5400,459 

500 

9500 


Rajput, 

Cllftuluill, 

Afghan 

Akbariibacl 

Ahiir, lias n brick fort 

118,389 

3,003,409 

23,060 

500 

5000 


Rajput, Pitiv 
dir 1 

on (lie Gauge,-, 

45,764 

2,106,554 

87,140 

20 

400 

... 

Muwihnan, 

Dr,Hunan 

P.ibnsu 

55 060 

2 502 562 

... 

100 

2000 


Bnt'gujar 

Bilraon 

111,878 

2,131,765 

56,561 

50 

1000 


Afi'iuin 

CliauhSu 

I’nchhinfi 

39 128 

624,825 

2,571 

200 

5000 


Rajput, 

Gaurahar 

Tappal, h ii■> d brick fort 
Thunnli Rurklfi 

163 046 

1,802 571 

100 

8000 

—i 

Chauhau 

t-Rhariha] .. 

63 847 

112,750 

... 

20 

500 

... 

Rajput, 

Diiriilvil 

Julali 

145,801 

2,957,910 

86,352 

500 

6000 

... 

Rajput, Piui- 
tiir 

Chamlutis 

42 469 

1 749 238 

36,662 

mo' 

2000 


Chauhilu 

fvhurjah 

Dibhui, lnw a brick 

89,726 

3,703,020 

683,056 

200 

5000 


Bargujar 

fort 

Sikandruh Rfio, Jin', a 

48 539 

2,169,939 

72,869 

50 

1000 


Do. 

brick for! 

83,480 

4,4 J 2,33 J 

290,458 

400 

4000 

-1„ 

Afghan, 

I’uudir 

Boron, has u brick fort 

40,656 

876 016 

16,900 

20 

400 

• • 

Sayvid, Raj¬ 
put 

Rajput 

Surki 

Sklhupur .. ., 

70,567 

989,458 

50,291 

200 

2500 


Shikfirpnr 

44,830 

1,974,827 

250 

2000 


Bavyid, 

Shaikh 
•/ad ah, 
Bargujar 

Kol, has a brick fort 

548,655 

10,412 305 

445 

450 

29,050 

... 

Chauhau, 

Jaiigharah 5 

Gangeri 

63,545 

372,050 

31,849 

25 

200 

... 

Afghan., 

Rajput 

Marahrah 

205 537 

3,679 582 

156 095 

200 

2000 


Chauhau 

Miilakpur 

Nub, Jins a brick fort, 

30,845 

1,446,132 

2,288 

50 

400 

... 

Puudir, 

Cluiuh9u 

(klliol, Noll) 

139,299 

l,31J,955j 

i 

29,160 

100, 

3000 


Rajput, Jal, 
Afghan 


' I’niittir is one of (lie numerous brunches of (he Gujar dan, Rlliot, I, 19. 
s A turbulent tribe of Rajputs of the Tnar chiu in the R. y, Rohilkhatkl. 
Klliol, 1, HI. 
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AT'N-J-AK.CARl 


Sarkar of Gwalior. 

Containing 13 Mahals, J, 146/105 Hit’ has, G Bilious. 
Revenue 29,683,049 Dams in money. Suvitnfhiil 840,360 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 2,490. Infantry 43,000. 



liii>hns 

Revenue 

Sin m - 



J) 
*■ J 

ai 

Cask's 


Biswas 

D. 

Uliul I). 

cl 

ctf 

u 

P 

cD 

Vi 

t-H 

rTj 

IIh 

a) 

W 

Anlion, has a fort 

100 899-M 

2,277,947 


200 

4000 


Tonwar 

Budihuttuh, Do. 

63,9 M-19 

696,800 

... 

300 

5000 


Do , Raj 
put 

Chinaur Do. 

140 140-16 

1,051,341 

35 930 

100 

1000 


Hi aluiiaii 

Jhalodii [Jakhoda] iorL 

32 677-15 

219 30(5 


100 

2000 


liiijar 

Damltoli 

197,316-11 

1,807,207 


50 

1000 


Rajput Ton- 

W.lt 

R.iopur 

87 797-17 

1,017,721 


40 

700 


'I'onwar 

Sii seni | Sii’si | 

91 213 

832 128 


200 

5000 


Sikatvval 

Saniiiuli |Sdauh| 

46,28-1-8 

2,001,314 


50 

700 


llaj’ti 

Saibatulalij lias a brick 






ioxt 

22,124-17 

267,497 


200 

G000 


Sdrunv.il 

Alapui, lias a fort; 
(humi.;- Sultan Aki- 
uddin’s time it was 







called Akliar 1 

Gwalior with .suburban 

211,229 

5,128,766 


50 

500 


Tii.ilunan 

dish ict 

345,657 

12 488.072 

108,740 

1000 

2000 

... 

Rajput, Tou- 
w.ir 

lvhatoli, has a foil 

193,270 

3 105,315 

6,450 

200 

4000 

..V 



Sarkar of 1 1 if. 


Containing 16 Mahals, 2,803,124 Bighas, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue 37,780,421 Dams in money. Suyitrghal 166,493 
Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 0,100. Rlepliants 190. 
Infantry 08,600. 



Bifihas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Himn- 
c*ti.ll T). 

K 

A 

a 





(a) 

a 

Irij 

625,597 

2,922,-136 

101,661 

100 

t’arhar,” 1ms n brick 


mmnufcy. 



fort 

752,79! 
257 042-18 

5,237,096 

172,380 

940 

Tihiindcr ,. ... 

2,533,449 

100,6 38 

50 

Bijpur (Bijuwar] 

30,635 

1,391,097 


3000 

Pttndor | Pattdwahn) 

8,951 

464 111 

4 

100 


FI 

rt 

V 

8 H 


5000 ,10 


20500 59 
2000 5 

5000 ... 
20001 5 


Castes 


Kuy.’Uh 


i Rajput 
Alshiin, 
Kuyath 
Tan war 
Panliyr 


1 Vtu-. Aldiar, Kali Sr, Sail fir. 
‘ Probably Pamuari, 
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Sarhar of Irij—-(conbd.) 



Rdiat'Xj'otAi 

Bighas 

Biswas 

■m atmiKAiawOTaMraf « 

Revenue 

D. 

ski 

Suyur- 
triiui n. 

tf 

-•*■1 

4-» 

« 

X 

a 

Castes 





g 

Uh 

CU 






o 

A 



Jliatra, 4 mahals, has 
a hi irk fort 









11,787,904 


4000 

15000 

70 

Raj pul 

Rinbamih’, has a fort 

12,072 

500,000 


50 

2000 


KachhwS- 






hali 

Slmlr/adapnr 

IClmtol.ih &o. 3 liiahals, 

21,257 

450,781 

... 





has ti foil 


3,000,000 


100 

5000 

20 

Goiul 

Kajliodah \ ?Gahrauli] 


750,200 


, , , 

, , . 



Kid nr 


120,000 

*.» 


* 4 4 



Kunch, lias a foil 

155,320 

1,851,802 

27,712 

50 

2000 


Kumbi 

Kluikes,’ 1ms a lorl .. 

89,233 

1,343,073 

7,673 

50 

1000 


Kachliwn- 





hali 

Krmti 

Khaerah, [ Kliarela I has 

... 

240,000 

... 

20 

5000 

10 

Gond 

a In id; fort 

222,557 

4,776,357 

46,729 

200 

5000 

10 

Kachlnva- 





hah 

Maholi 

20,581 

502,102 


100 

10000 

10 

Panhfir 


Sark a r of Bayamuan. 


Containing 27 Mahals, 702,014 Bighas. Revenue 
8,450,296 Dams. S-uyurghal 82,602 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry 1,105. Infantry 18,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Buy ar¬ 
gil 51 It. 

Cavalry 

C! 

w 

a 

S, 

<V i 

S 1 2 

Castes 

Antri. yields excellent 
quality of betel leal 
from which the reve¬ 
nue is chiefly derived 

90fi,MO 

.■ 

! 

1 

1 

I * 

10 

too 


Various 

Amwari [Amola] 

223,000 



Entered uncioi 

Mfirwar 

Atiwiui L’Araon] 

35,958 

165,165 

64,114 

Rs 

15 

itftnimrh- 

200 


Gattruah 

Cloud, 

Autelah 

29,444 

32,455 

1,257 


100 


Gattruah 

Brahman 

Bayanwan 

86,241 

801,275 

20,169 

820 

3000 

... 

Pundir, Pan- 

Banwat 

17,329 

457,439 

6,558 

20 

300 


war 

Brahman, 

Paranehah [Paraich] 

89,784 

396,193 

21,541 

20 

500 

... 

Kliidma- 
tiyah 
| Burtdela 


1 R!Sbanah—t Rebat of map. 

2 ICcdpiTT, 

a Khankes. Khakesli. Ganges. Khakseti, 
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AJN-J-AKBAKl 


Stir bar oj Hayamvan {could.) 


1 

lligltas 

Revenue 

Sin nr 

£7 

i-V 

rn 

n 

GJ 

CnsU v s 

1 

liiswas 

D. 

ghfd I>, 

cd 

rW 

'S, 





r J 

u 

H 

M 

JV 

w 


Iladnun [B;mlun| 


275,000 


10 

200 


Bu tide la 

Rlifisniidn 


169,040 


to 

300 


I’umvur 

Cliiiiiiur, has a tort . 

50,973 

543,631 

3,800 

10 

200 


Aliir, Brail- 








man 

fmlmh 

19,SOS 

144,055 


30 

300 


Pail war 

Jag Ifni [ t -Jigull'l 
Dalmilab, v lieie a large 


120,680 

... 


160 


Vaiiogs 

laky, full of water- 
lilies 

13,127 

37,308 


20 

350 


Brahman, 








Gujnr 

Rttehfidah l.Ruehera] .. 

94,223 

472,839 

15,702 

10 

200 

... 

K.1\ nth. 








Birdnnan 

Katanga) h, lws n fort 

70,523 

055,995 


200 

4000 


Jrd 

Roheruh 

Sohamli, has a brick 

2 309 

1,017,682 


50 

500 


Git tat 

fort I f Huehendi] 

81,655 

896,959 


300 

5000 


Panw.tr 

Knnmtlah | Karuiit'l 

11,764 

304,968 


101 

200 


Gujar, Jat 

Kmhanih 

277,000 





Meal Kitted 







under 

Rntan- 









gat h 

Kahcod.t has a fort in 








the mountains 

27,290 

196,004 



200 


Biahmatt 

Kliatt tl lift 

JCharid Bajrah the 

17,403 

162,661 

3,036 

... 

200 

... 

Ahir, Jat 

greater 

33,7112 

138,934 


25 

300 

• u 

Bundeln, 







Jat 

Do. the lesser 

1,602 

68,470 

• » . 

10 

200 


Mitifi, Gujnr 

Kheriluit 

Kajhnrnh, has ,i stone 

24,313 

112,079 


... 

300 


I)n. 

fort on a hill 

1 17,269 

82,291 

■*» , 

5 

300 

,, 

Gujat 

Kadwfiliuh 

1 7,169 

4 5,298 

t> t 

50 

300 

, ,, 

Alur 

ilfuit, has a loit 

. 59,070 

850,42!) 

5,189 

50 

10 0 


Ahir 


Dahailah [Ind. Atlas. 61 •S.E.’I, 10 m. fine fast of Narwar, on the wav 
to Antri, lias a very large lake. It was 2 mile*, to the west of this place, 
according to T. that Aim! l'.'izl lost his life in the ambuscade set for him by 
tlie BtmdeUi Chief Bir .Sing- Pabta in the maps 13 miles south of Autii 
and 42 m, tt. of Jhausi, has no lake, and cannot he this msihal. 
t Pi'ob, K&nwd of map. 


i 
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,S arkar of Nanoar. 


Containing 5 Mahals, 394,H53 Bighas. Revenue 
4,2T5,!>'22 Dams. S'ltyitrohal 95,904 Dams. Castes, Raj¬ 
put Ton war. Cavalry, 500. Infantry, 20,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghlil I). 

b 

’rt 

O 

Vs' 

4-J 

PJ 

<2 

>5 

LTj 

1 

H 

<u 

& 

Cnste.s 

Bnroi, lias a fori; some 
of the villages ncai 
the Rah 1,1 aie ol 
great productive 

value 

88,085 

638,700 






Tlauli (?T’nori), has a 
fort on the Ralcln .. 

242,456 

141,915 


* 




Seopnri, has a stone 
fort 

24,975 

1,250,0 00 






Ivolaias lias 2 fails, one 
near the village of 
11 ai wii. 'There is n 
small hill willi a 
waterfall. If is a 
place of Hindu wor¬ 
ship 

133,10 

764,380 

14,682 





Niinvar with snbntb. 
dist. has a ,stone fort, 
fu certain parts of 
the fort are ancient 
Hindu temples of 
si one 

25,522 

438,025 

81,312 



I 

** ‘j 



Sarkar of Mandrdel. 


Containing 14 Mahals, 05,042 Bighas. Revenue 
3,78(4,084 Dams. Castes Rajput, Jadon. Cavalry 4,000. 
Infantry 5,000. 




<D 




QJ 


Bighas 

£{ 



Bighas 

Pi 

d 


litrwns 

4J . 

ijQ 



Biswas 

<u • 

<u ^ 



(4 




P4 

Thitgnr, lias a stone 

7,674 

493,078 

Dungri 


902 

54,126 

fort on a hill and 

6,413 

359,706 

Ralaiihalaliar 


1,215 

82 098 

below it flows the 

6,366 

324,091 

Sainartlmlfth 


9 160 

526,330 

river Clmmbal 

4,382 

261,746 

Kmmvkhcrah 


1,938 

116,163* 

hi Jaipur 

' 

Khar nun 


820 

54,074 

Balaoli ,. 

769 

38,498 

Knhtoni 

fort 

1,925 

51,944 

Bfikhar (-=l\ranfikhur) 



Mundracl, has a 



Ungrond ■ 



on n In'll and 

the 



fhakwar (a Jakodal 



river Chanibal on the 


097,704 

Dang Makhori 

7,812 

493,978 

north 

-* 

15,748 


* Vnr. 1310 and 7B4.380 Mr (-lie area and revenue, 


on 








VI N -1 -A KBAR! 


•20‘2 

Sark dr of A hoar. 

Conliiiiiiti” '’!*'{ 71 fallals, "I(>,02,0 1 ‘J A it; has. Revenue 
00,8-12,204 Danis. SuvitrjAidl 0)00,212 Dams. Cavalrv 
0,504. Infantry 42,020. 


* 

1 

1 

1 

liudms | 

l 

kl A i II UO Sin Ul - | 


1 

h' 1 

l 

A 1 

pj 1 

2 f 

t'aslos 

1 

lhswas t 

1). glial I)., 


o 1 - 

<3j 

r ci 

V 

Alwnr, him .1 stone foil 


2,679,820 350 056 j 

! I 

r J j 

l 

d I 

1 

1 

w 

- - -- 

on n Jiill 

1 * 

1 

85,084 

10 i 

1 

1 

1,500 j 

1 


KlniiufidnU of 
Mcwsil, dev 
condanls <4 

B. 0 lad nr 
KJmf! 

Vnllilnh itlmbui 

24,956 

850,731 

20 . 

500 


Kfu'hluvaliali 

Uim.m .. . . 

69,762 

042,153 1,043 

20 

1,000 


Batiqal 

Isntiiilpur 

lluiifd, bus :i si one fori l 

211,988 

503,840 2,266j 

' 1 

1 1 

40 1 

500 


Khaurfidali n( 
Mt'Wiil 

(PcunL, ]). 103) .. 1 

23,522 

7,201,791 1,796 

50 1 

1,000 


HiU|([al 

bihro/.pur .• | 

119,015 

2,621,958 9,317 

350 

2,000 


Khiiuradall of 

Buliudurpm .. [ 

60,451 

1,950,000 95,000 

500 l 

2,000 


tire wat 

Uhiirkol .. 

74,281 

678,733 

50 

1,000 


Do. I)o. 

Do. Do. 

linlhar (? Jlait'ohnr) 

; 58,654 

443,612 

40 | 

! ( 

500 

... 

llavgujar, 

Rajput 

llimulnh Patch Klian .. 

! 16,074 

i 

201,059 1,059 

! !i0 | 

300 

... 

Mewlt 
Kliiin/adali 0 

Paiifiin 

28,726 

195,680 

' 5l 
. | 

50 

... 

Klifni/ftdnli 
and Mm. 

Harmla IJiagovl Moo .. 
lihuiloh Thai 

13,062 

159,045 • tilt) 

50 1 

300 


Do. 

80,606 

146,000 

5 

50 



lihiwQi 

14,9111 

122,088 . 

5 

50 


Various 

lias fulfil 1 (--Ilnswa) 
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1 Mentioned in Jlllin 

t as in ancient times a well-known lawless plundering 

race, driven out of the ! 

ICtawah tract by tlie Seughers and Ohauliiiiis. Accord- 

ing fo Shetriug (III, S 

>0) they are an indigenous 

tribi 

c converted to Islam, 
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divided into 12 clans, 
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11 Called Kfiim Klumi by liliiol and Skerriujf. They arc Clmuhfins cmi- 
vcrlrd m Islam. Their ancestor# fought against Briber in 152S. 
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Sarkar uj Salmi'. 

Containing 7 Mahals. 7(5,9,474 Bighas. Revenue 
5,017,509 Dams, Suyurgluil 109,447 Dams. Castes various. 
Cavalry ‘2(55. Infantry 1,000. 
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THLv vSUBAII OF MaRWA. 

It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the extreme point of Garha ( Manilla) to Hdns'wdnth is 245 
kos . Its breadth from Chandcri to A lanJarbar is ‘200 kos. 
To the east lies Bfindhun [Re\vu| ; to the north Nunvar; 
to the south BagUinah; to the west (injanil and Ajmer. 
There are mountains to the south. Its principal rivers are 
the Ijfarbadah, the Sij>rd, the Kali Sind , the Bchuct, and 
the GodiS At eveiy two or three kos clear and limpid 
streams are met on whose banks the willow prows wild, and 
the hyacinth and fragrant flowers of many hues, amid the 
abundant shade of trees. Rakes and green meads are fre¬ 
quent and stately palaces and fair country homes breathe 
tales of fairyland. The climate is so temperate that in 
winter there, is little need of warm clothing, nor in summer 
of the cooling properties of saltpetre. The elevation of this 
province is somewhat above that of other areas of the 
country and every part of it is cultivable. Both harvests 


'■ The Godl is a tributary of tlw Nunn aha. 
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are excellent, and especially wheat, poppy, .sugarcane, 
mangoes, melons ancl grapes. In IIasilpur the vine hears 
twice in tlie year, and betel leaves are oC fine quality. Clotli 
of the best texture is here woven. High and low give opium 
to their children up 1o the age of three years. The peasants 
and even grain dealers are never without anus. I Jjjain is a 
large city on the banks of the Sipra. It is regarded as a 
place of great sanctity and wonderful to relate, at times the 
river flows in waves of milk. The people prepare vessels 
and make use of it, and such an occurrence brings good 
fortune to the reigning monarch. 

In the 48rd year of the Divine Bra when the writer of 
this work was proceeding to the Deccan by command of his 
Majest}?, a week before his arrival at Ujjain , on-the Kith of 
the Divine month of Farwardin (March) four gharis of the 
night having elapsed, this flow occurred, and all condi¬ 
tions of people, Musalm.au and Hindu alike talked of itffi 

lu the neighbourhood are 800 places of religious wor¬ 
ship for Brahmans and other Hindus. Close to this city is 
a place called Kdliyddah, an extremely agreeable residence 
where there is a reservoir continually overflowing yet ever 
Full. Around it arc some graceful summer dwellings, the 
monuments of a past age. 

(Fayha f is a separate State, abounding with forests in 
which, are numerous wild elephants. The cultivators pay 
the revenue in mohurs and elephants. Its produce is suffi¬ 
cient to supply fully both Gujarat and the Deccan. 

Chancieri was one of the largest of ancient cities and 
possesses a stone fort. It contains 14,000 stone houses, 
884 markets, 860 spacious caravanserais and 12,000 
mosques. 

Tmnun is a village on the river Botha (Betwa) in which 
mermen are seen. There is also a large temple in which 
if a drum is beaten, no sound is heard without. 

In the Sarkar of Bijagarh there are herds of wild 


1 Another reading adopted by Gladwin is "partook oi it." Gladwin white 
rejecting this fable, suggests a sudden impregnation of the river with Chalk. 

f It was the ancient capital of the Goncl Dynasty of Garha MTmclla and 
its ruined keep known as the Madatt Mahal still crowns the granite range 
along the fool of which the town stretches for about 2 miles, /, C, 
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elephants. Manila is a large city ; the citcunii’erence of its 
fort is .12 kos, and in it there is an octagonal Lower, For 
some ])eriod it was the seat of .government and stalely 
eeliflees still recall their ancient lords. Here are the tombs 
of [he Ivhilji Sultans. A remarkable fact is that in summer 
time water trickles from the domed roof of (lie mausoleum 
of Sultan Iluslmng and the simplominded have 1 01154 re¬ 
garded if as a prodigy, but the more acute of underslanding 
can satisfactorily’ account for it. Here the- tamarind prows 
as large as a eoeoanut and its kernel is extremely 7 white. 

Learned Hindus assert that a stone is met with in this 
country which when touched by any malleable metal turns 
it into gold, and they call if Pinas. They relate that before 
the time of Bikramajii, there reigned a just prince named 
.Raja Jai Ship Devil who passed his life in deeds of bene¬ 
ficence. Such a stone was discovered in that ape, and be¬ 
came the source of vast wealth. The sickle of a straw cutter 
by 7 its action was clumped into pold. The man, not under- 
standing the cause, thought that some damage had occurred 
to it. He Look it to a blacksmith by name Maud an to have 
it remedied, who divining its properties, took possession of 
it, and amassing immense wealth, garnered a. store of 
delights. But liis natural beneficence suggested to him that 
such a priceless treasure was more fitted for tlie reigning 
prince, and going to court lie presented it. The Raja made 
it the occasion of many good deeds, and bj T means of the 
riches he acquired, completed this fort in twelve years, and 
at the request of the blacksmith, the greater number of the 
stones with which it was built, were shaped like ail anvil. 
One day be bad a festival on the banks of the Narbadah, 
and promised to bestow a considerable fortune on his Brah¬ 
man priest. As lie had somewhat withdrawn his heart from 
worldly goods, be presented him with this stone. The 
Brahman from ignorance and meanness of soul, became 
indignant and threw the precious treasure into the river to 
his subsequent and eternal regret. Its depth there pre¬ 
vented liis recovering it, and to this da.v that pari of the 
river lias never been fathomed. 

DUar is a town which was the capital of Raja Blioja 
and many ancient princes. The vine here bears twice in 
the year when the sun first enters Pisces (February 1 -) and 
Leo (July), but the former of these two vintages is 
the sweeter, 
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In the Sarkfir of Handiah are numerous wild elephants. 

In Nan durbar good grapes and melons are obtainable. 

This Suhah contains 12 Sarkdrs, subdivided into 301 
Parganahs. The measured land is 42 lakhs, 66,221 Bighas, 
6 Biswas. The gross revenue is 24 krors , fi lakhs , 95,052 
Dams. (Rs. 6,017,370,-4-]5). Of this 11 lakhs , 50,433 
Danis (Rs. 28,700-13) are Suyurghdl. The Provincial 
force consists of 29,608 Cavalry, 470,301 Infantry and 90 
Elephants. 


Sarkar of Ujjain. 

Containing 10 Mahals. 925,622 Bighas. Revenue 
43,827,900 Dams in money. Suyurghdl, 281,810 Danis. 
Castes various. Cavalry 3,250. Infantry .11,170. 
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Sarkiir of Gar ha* 

Containing 57 Mahals. Revenue JO,077,080 Dams, 
Castes Gond. Cavalry 5,495. Infantry 254,500. 



* 

ISjgll.ls 

Biswas 

Revenue 

i). 

$ 

rd 

tf) 

1* 

d 

& 

yS‘ 

S 

U 

s 

| Axurejni 

rr: 

>-> 

d 

IS 

U 

s 

Auiocigttrh has a brick 







fort on a hill 

Bari and Hangar, 2 


239,000 

4,. 

4.. 

... 


mail ills 


485,000 

... 

5 

200 

44. 


* Clearly printed in the Persian test as Gaiha, but misread by Jarrett as 
Kanau-j. [J. S.] 
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Sarkdr of Garha — Contd. 



Big lias 
Biswas 

Revenue 

I). 

& 

b/j 

Lx ■ 

Pi 

in 

X 

& 

1 

tJ 

u 

+J 

PJ 

a 

v-» 

& 

<n 

-4—- 

$ 

'Ex 

oj 

3 

Castes 

IJhulfiaon 


400,025 


50 

1.000 


Gonrl 

Barh, Saiiu and Jlianm- 
Imr, 3 mahals 


3.95,000 


1 

1200 

4,000 


Do. 

Uifiwar and Nojli, 2 
mahals 


300,000 


1 ... 


Do. 

Bakhrah 


238,000 


i 100 

10,000 


Do. 

Batiakar, Amrel, 2 nia- 






lials, has a stone fort 


140 000 


, 150 

10,000 


Do. 

Uabai 


82,000 


100 

10,000 


Do. 

Bairngnrh has n strong 
fori .. 


45,000 


15 

200 


Do. 

Chfmdpur, Clnuideri, 2 
mahals .. 


; 

39,000 


5 



Do. 

Jetgai'h, lilmhlewi ancl 






suburb, dislrici, 3 








tnuhnla 


12,000 


400 

30 000 


Do. 

JelhS (v. Chelia) 

... 

12,000 

... 

300 

1,000 


Goad Brail- 

Dnmorlfil] 


1,355,000 


10 

500 


man 

Oom.1 

Dhiimeri (^Dhamari) 
and Dbnmeru, 2 







mahals 


49 000 


10 

200 


Do. 

Deognon 


28,000 


20 

1,000 


Do. 

Dcohiir, Hurblmt, 2 







mahals 


18,000 


20 

1,000 


Do. 

Darkarah 

... 

18,000 


10 

200 


Do. 

Ratanpur and Parlmr, 2 







mahals 


613,000 


10 



Do. 

Banff aril 


400,000 


200 

10,000 


Do. 

R/mgarh and Siirungpur 








(? Singfirpur) 

3 mahals 


1,055 000 


10 

200 


Do. 

Rasnliyii 


12,000 


200 

5,000 


Do. 

Sitalpuv 

... 

75,000 

... 


... 

. 

Goad men- 

Shahpur, Chauriigarh, 2 
mahals, has a strong 
fort .. 


» i 

350,000, 


100 

1,000 


tioned un¬ 
der Garha 

Corn! 

iiarha with suburb, dis¬ 
trict has a strong fort 


1 

1,857,000 


500 

8,000 


Dp. 

Kedurpur &c. 12 mahals 


121.000 

„„, 

500 

50 000 


Do. 

Khatolah 


1,626,000 


500 

10,000 


Do- 

Lanji, Karolah, Dunga- 
rolal), 3 mahals 


1 ,000,000 

352,000 


200 

20,000 


Do. 

Mandla 



100 

1,000 

... 

Do. 

Harariyaf Dcogatli, 3 
mahals, has a wooden 








fort on a lull 

... 

900,000 

«♦» 

1500 

50,000 


Do. 




Sark a r <»/ ( bandar. 


Conlaininy <»1 AluhaLs. 554/277 Jiiglui. s\ 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 81,047,788 I'hims. .Suyurglnll 20,981 Daw.',. 

Castes various. Cavalry 5,970. Infantry (10,085. 
Klqilumts 90. 


Jiighus Revenue 
Biswas I). 


Udaipur lias il stone 
Kill 


Ilfuva 

Blieirusn lias n .slime 
Tail on I lie Uetwu .. 

Bandarjlialu. 

Biira &o. £> nuihrds. 

TCaeli of the 5 l*tu‘" 
Rancihs has a tort of 
which <1 are stem' and 
that of Mai (?) brick 

tkularwas and All ale, 2 
muhals 

Bajhar (? Pacluir) has a 
brick fort and a large 
lank and small lull 
are adjacent 

Belt 0- Iiijlij .. 

Tal Barodu [Banva tta- 
garj 

luiiuni, oil the Betwa : 
the residents there 
sny/liot mermen in¬ 
habit the river. There 
is also a temple 

Thatabarlyitr (? Mano- 
liar Thalia) .. 

Tin in warn, hnlalpnr 

&c. 3 uialmls, has a 
stone fort 


35,995 | 

832,086 | 


2000 10,400 


216,000 


It)' 

40 

1,759 

1,759 


10 

100 

2,315 

80,000 


15 

50 

6,733 

755,000 


40 

150 

2,750 

720,000 


25 

<500 


0,704 

403-17 


035,S00 

304,800 


174,000 
70 000 

1,090,000 


312,504, 

22,500 

619,997 


kill 
Khali 
1 fungi 
(Buinlelns) 
Aliir R’C. 


Jill, llagri 


500 5,000 ... Bun do la, 
Kuyatli 

10 170 ... Aliir 


20 300 ... Brahman 

10 170 ... Aliir 

60 3,000 ...' BlUMllman 


15 120 ... 

5 10 ... 

80 2,000 ...| 


Brahman 


Rajput 

Sf/hti 


chandkrt maraus 


Sarka-r of Clianderi — Contd. 


1 

Big has 

Revenue 

U * 

P 

£ 

r n 
1 

Castes 


Biswas 

D. 

gfl 

53 

fd 

> 

Cll 

U 

a 

£ 

a 

JD 

K 

Chfimleri'" with subur- 





— — 



ban district, 2 mu- 








hals, has a stone iort 
Jlullhoti, Deoluiri the 

23,021 

S,186,38S 


95 

1,350 

... 

Ahir 

smaller, 2 inali.iK .. 

6,403 

387,480 


80 

900 


Chauhan &e. 

Jorsingtir tic. 5 mnhals 

9,568 

448,000 

... 

30 

100 


Mukliati 

Cliivgaon has a I'otl .. 

5,096 

200^000 

... 

15 

IftO 


Khali 

JoSsnh 

2,550 

144,000 

... 

15 

40 


Rajput, 






Khali 

Deohari, Lhc greater, 
on the river Sindh .. 
Dnh Jiikar has a stone 

16,166 

837,998 

... 

65 

200 

... 

Do. 

fort 

8,875 

580 500 

... 

500 

5 000 

... 

Khiclii 

Danrahat tic. ‘1 nuihnls 
Rnnod has a stone fort 

2,600 

147,282 


310 

5,000 

... 

Various 

and near it a large 
reservoir which is a 








Hindu shrine 

Rodahi &c. 5 mahals, 
has a stone for above 

5,8311 

364,000 

... 

15 

00 


Bnqqal 

the bandar where 
there is also a large 
temple 

3,652 

206,000 


20 

700 


Rajput, 







Gond 

Riignh {? Jiaghognrb) 








has a stone fort 

3,487 

84,000 


50 

150 

... 

Rajput, Us 






Karat 

Saronj, white muslin of 








Hie kind called Mah- 
uitnli is here manu¬ 
factured 

186,427 

11,065,765 

26,931 

100 

2,500 


RawSlhntisi 





karer (?) 

Sahjail &c. 3 nialials .. 
vShiidora near this town 

70,221 

3,976,700 


150 

20,000 


Bandar (?) 

Makliati 

is a small hill 

5,840 

334,290 


SO 

1.000 


Gunn has a brick fort 
Garaujiyab has n stone 

18,615 

1,092,062 

... 

15 

250 

... 

Khiclii &c. 

Ditigi 

fort m the B'etwa 

8,837 

468,000 


30 

200 

... 

Koroi Konvni) on 

252,000 

... 

25 

150 


BrShiuan 

the Betwa 

Kfmgrah lias a stone 

4,196 


35 

100 

... 

Musalman 

239,990 

fort on the Sind 

4,670 






Kadrola has a stone fort 

2,970 

188,000 

... 

20 

400 

»y» 

flittgi 


Emendations suggested by J. S.~Deohari (=Dehti), Kangra (=Kanjit), 
Kadrala (=~ Rad waila), Kojan (=Krmjia), Batidarjhala (=Banclraila), Barali 
(--llarnpow), Thnnwara (sfcTahrauH), JhSjhon (=Ja1don), Joasa (iCnnrata), 
Kalafeol (~Kalapfdiar), Inii'Cmla (=I,adlmlira), Rapnh (may also be Ralssa)— 
all found in the Survey of India maps. 
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A IN-- b-AKDAR I 


Sarkar oj Lhanderi — Could. 




VU2V*M*titoiEaJl*Jna 


n TX'antnvjrtfllxxmWtWtitoHiVasAWIVGVI 



Iluthos 

it. vemu 

i 

1 Sai m* 

b*~, , 

► J a 

B 

/) 

ii 

Caste; 


Biswas 

T). 

I f luii n 

1 

Caval 

si 

fl 

1H i 

V 

W 

IColaleol, has a stone 



f 





fort on a lull 

1? 771 

150459 


150 

1,500 


(4 it jar. 

TCojan, on tin* Belw.i . 
Lara."!I;ili, on tin* Iklw.i 
Mun^unli, li.is a brid. 

1,224 

69 1 52 


10 

20 



3,140 

1611,000 

... 

10 

20 


Rtikkal 

foil 

Mifumh, cl ho-, fiom it 

29,750 

1 ,440,000! 

: 

... 

70 

700 


Kalya lit. 

i-i u llifili lull 

12,196 

668,600 

i 


60 

3,000 

- 

Rajput 

Klifilri 

Muh.nlpur 

561 

144,000 

1 

... 

... 

! 


Kliati i. 


Sarkar of Sdraiig/nit. 

Containing 2-1 lUahals. 700,202 Bighas. Revenue 
82,991,8.20 Dams, Suyurghal 024,9)1 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 8,125. Infantry 21,710. 



Bigltas 

lll-VL-ll 111 

S.uur- 

r? 

r', 

l-i 

4 -* 

tr 

*■* 

S 

Castes 


Biswas 

i). 

uli.il U. 


rt 

H 

Oi 

slJ 





CTJ 

u 

w 


Ashluh 

48,502 

800,790 

790 

230 

1,500 


Cluuilutt, 





Dodht, 

(Doilhia), 




Akljiirpitr 

60,094 

170 610 


45 

150 


Various, 

Af;ra 

Bajilpm- produces (lie 

7,852 

472,362 

... 

100 

2,000 

... 

Clnmliaii, 

llnesL i|tin]ily of betel 
leaf 

11,590 

647,544 


140 

560 


Khidii. 

I’tiplun 

11,180 

610,541 


160 

700 


Ratlior. 

Pltnrasnh 

4,147 

259,777 

... 

30 

100 


Varum*t. 

Da jar (? I’aehor) 

1,100 

65,820 

*• * 

10 

200 

... 

Do. 

Buttinn 

721 

40 841 


25 

100 


Do. 

Deft-war 

2,605 

156,740 


60 

700 


JKayatb. 

Taltrin 

48,056 

1,800,700 

27,826 

150 

500 


Chaitlmn. 

Khiljipur 

113 

6,027 


100 

200 


Various. 

Zirapur 

6,047 

377,352 

, <4 

40 

300 


Various. 

Sftriingptir, with suburb. 





nil. 

district 2 mahal-t, lias 







Kliidii. 

a brick fort 

21,800 

1,294,321 

47,550 

120 

2,000 

,,, 

Clumhiin. 

Stthflr Baba Haji 

20,268 

1,093,049 


150 

1,000 

... 

DhaudeL 
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CO 








■4-* 



Biyhas 
lti-.\\ a- 

Revenue 

IX 

Bar nr- 
Hhai T). 

*►>. 

V-4 

Vh 1 

-t-t 

' $ 

ra 

rQ 

a. 

Castes 






m h 

a; 






u 

i*. 

w 


Sandarsi 

9,443 

434,389 


105 

2,000 

_ 

Chau ban, 

Sosner 

121 

54,876 


25 

300 


Various, 

Slmjaapur 

133,433 

.8,017 121 

238,212 

500 

3 000 


Cbunhan, 

Jvarhali (KarapU) 

17,179 

7,447,906 

80,506 

600 

2,000 


Do. 

Kavath ( -Kanti) 

33 938 

1,193 396 

10,368 

110 

700 


l)o 

Kfuihar (Kbatar) 

26,045 

1,097,047 

15,318 


... 


Various. 

Karhmi 

288 

17,252 


25 

200 


Mnlminnuiilpui 

47,704 

1,981,132 


170 

1,000 


Aljivali, 






Dh arar, 








Ratlinr, 

Dudma. 

NaucpUn 

69,472 

2,755,433 


200 

3,500 


Chauhan, 


Sark dr oj Bijugarh 


Containing 29 Mahals, 283,278 Bighas, 33 Biswas. 
.Revenue 32,249,321 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,773. 
Infantry 19480. 


Anjari (=;Ainji.i<i), situ 
sited near the Nar¬ 
bada 


Hu, Snnaft.uta, ltore a 
temple to Mnhadeo 

AnilrU.il, here a lake 
railed by the Hindus 
,Soman (? Iliimml 


Bamanyaon 

BalakwSra, famous for 
fine sweet music me¬ 
lons .. 

Barodarn 


ni.ubas 

Bighas 

Revenue 

r>. 

Sayur- 

M'hfii r>. 

1' 

ai 

> 

>, 

1 

Sh 

42 

CC 

►d 

fit 

Castes 




CJ 




13,713 

1,707,093 





BUil, inchtd- 






ed in r,eo- 

iTmtili. 


5,321 

290,348 


300 

3,000 


Sohar, Rnj- 







put, 

4,939 

226,677 





Rajpttl> So 






liar, includ¬ 
ed in Bnlak* 
warali. 


15,679 

781,014 

„ .. 

5 

100 

... 

Bersiya 






Brahman, 

9,268 

407,014 


500 

1,000 


Sohar, 





Rajput. 

5,452 

869,898 

... 

5 

60 


Brahman, 


t South of the Narmada and south of Maudaleshwar. 







AIN-1-AICBARl 




16 


Sark dr of BijCxgarh- -Could. 


autumn,.. 

high,is 1 
Biswas 

Revenue f 
1). ■; 

kivur- 
; h .1 1 1>. 

>, 

Jh 

Cj 

t/ 1 

si t 





cJ 

u 

5 w 

1 

lliklian.t'tioii, liras a 




1 

i 

1 1 
1 1 

,stone fort; lime good 
horses are proeur- 




50 

215 L 

able •• •• 

i.2,sao 

223,816 

... 

Jliilkliar, near the Nar¬ 




1 

j 

bada; adjacent are 




1 


small hills 

5,584 

223,615 


included ... 



m 1J 

i.ilaic- | 






Kusuiynh 

9,870-13 

85,000 

... 

... 

50 ... 

Kadriya (? Deria) 

Jiiitigclali, forest adja¬ 

(1,839 

84,293 


... 

50 ... 

cent where elephants 
are hunted .. 

2,185 

52,939 


5 

noo .. 

Kiror ( -Karur) 

Tikii, on the, Kodi; 

7,477 

391,333 

... 

5 

500 .. 

here a large temple 
to Mulmrlco, ami a 



! 


i 

small liill 

14,771 

645,243 


uicllined .. 
in vSuo- 

Jalalabad, with suburb, 
district 1ms a stone 




1 ri 

34 

iinah 

fort 

Chamilri, has a stone 

9 285 

414,268 

... 

1,470 

100 

fort 

17,915 

543,994 


500 - 

Peola Klmtia (Dival) .. 

6,480 

392,080 

... 

... 


peola Narltar ( ?l)linoda’ 
Seorftitah, near the Nar- 

1 3,280 

98,569 

... 

5 

500 • 

badftli, and a large 
temple there 

13,074 

627,207 


300 

1 2,025 ■ 

vSincllmwfi, good hunt¬ 





ing ground for ele¬ 
phants 

9,974 

353,819 

' 

24 

i BSD j. 

Silwitrah, lias a brick 




j 

fort 

9,628 

325,544 

l ... 

350 9,000 j, 

Sangori (~@aiigvi) 

Kasr&od, on the Nar 

4,607 

170,21C 

) 

I ^ 

> 250 

badali, has a large 




i 

i 

tank and a small hil 

1 20,490 

1,150,60! 

J 

! under 

1 Balsik- 



. 

j_ 

1 wfirnh,_J 


Castes 


Rajput, So- 
har. 


Rajput 


As above 
mentioned. 
Rajput, So¬ 
il Hr. 


min, 

tlo. 


Rajput, Rhil, 
1 &o, 


ftiiii, iwii (i i, 

Rajput., So 
1 hav. 

Rajput, So- 
i liar, includ¬ 
ed in Baluk - 
wiifitb. 

Bhil. 


ruu, & c. 


Kcili. 

Bhil. 

Nahal, liav- 
liali, 


fioluir. 
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Sarkar of Bijcigarh—Contd. 


Sarkar of Mnndo. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 229,909 Bighas, 15 Biswas , 
Revenue 13,788,994 Dams. Suyurghdl 127,732 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 1,180. Infantry 2,526. 



Bighas 

] 

Revenue 

Sayur- 

b 

£ 

r/5 

4-J 

1 

Castes 


Biswas 

D, 

glial D. 

1 

1 

i 







w 


Amjhera 


395,400 

3,806 

60 




llarorlnli 

27,370-19 

1,307,760 

3,336 

80 

iso 



Betmfln 

7,730-12 

656,556 

8,760 

60 

100 



Clioli Mahesar 

Huailpur, the vine here 
bears twice a year, 
and fine cloth of the 

18,183 

968,370 

10,500 

70 

200 


* 



kind A than and Kha• 
salt are manufactured 

4,80S-13 

210,000 


40 

85 



Dluir, anciently a large 






city 

38,660 

2,079,806 

36,364 

120 

150 , 

... 





Biglias 

Revenue 


Biswas 

D. 

- - - — 

-- 


Khargon, has a foil, 
stone below, brick 



above 

14,526 

753,194 

Kanapur 

5,358 

126,846 

Khudgaoti 

2,738 

85,082 

Lahrpnr, commonly 



M uhammadpur 

6,792 

205,743 

Lowarikoh 

2,476 

50,000 

Matidawara, here a 

large temple 

15,948 

777,881 

Mahoi (Mohipur), near 



the Narbada .. 

8,318 

395,206 

Mora.ua (Mardaua.) has 

a stone fori 

9,211 

355,902 

Nawari (Newali), has a 

stone fort 

9,779 

408,16*1 

Nangalkadi 

9,057 

370,208 

i 
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AUS-r-AKBARI 


Sarhdr of Maude -- Could . 



Hujlj.v, 

Rc m ii n. 

n.i\ lu- 

■ 

1 -/ 

. 

h 

<n 

IS 


lit ,\\ M 3 

D. 

I'li.il D 

« 

3 

»i, 
p. 





h" 

h 

w 





o 

U 

n 

U 

DikliUm 

iv,fvtn 

958,986 


70 

200 


l)li.n ni.ij.rii m 

3,0 in 11 

010,112 

... 




,S 3 i’(»r 

12,807 i 1 

OH 3 ,os i 


50 

150 


S.ui.l.jI 

70,(170 

0 , 097,100 

20,000 

000 

600 


Kotin 

Mmido, with nnluul). 

... 

2 , 090 , 871 

385 

165 

000 


distnVl, 2 ninlnls 

5-10 17 

'IS, 00,8 

, . • 

10 

60 


Man tin ar.i 

2 , 018-10 

102,10 1 

• » » 

20 

50 


NftlcIinU 

0,0 19-7 

540,052 

01,1 Of. 

70 

200 


Nitvv ill 

... 

22 . 1,008 


45 

100 



Surhar of 11 and nth. 

Containing 28 Mithuls. 1/md under .special crops 2D 
Mahals. .HD,572-IH liighas, 18 Biswas. Amount of revenue 
in cash from crops charged at special rates and fiom land 
paying the general higali rale. It,010,909 Dams. Suyur- 
ghal 157,054 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,290. 
Infantry 5,921. 



Hijtlms 

Revenue 

Savin'- 

> X 

1~ 

b 

g 

C/1 

i 

Castes 


Biswim 

n. 

ghi'il D. 

S 

ft 





‘a 

i—i 

iU 



R3- 



o 

w 


Unclioil 

39,495 

2,037,877 

10,825 

200 

500 



Anujal^uon 

414 

422,947 

• ♦ * 

150 

200 

. i. 


Amoudfih 

1102 

21 831 


7 

20 



Bijnola 

606 

44,418 


25 

100 



PuilUHll 

873 

25,251 


10 

100 



llalnlm (i Rhilnkhori) 


825 

, , , 

• • . 

15 



Cliakhocla 

2,319 

158,876 

13,324 

20 

80 



ClmiupuiKT 

317 

20,350 


20 

100 



Downs 

188,249 

6,718,000 

42 837 

875 

2,000 



1-15 jorA 

383 

25,641 


7 

20 



Snlwiis 

9-71 

89,080 

7,504 

45 

150 



Sonifttni 1 ? TinimuiJ 

775 

52,115 

5 

40 



SiyiiuifiTirh 

160 

20 494 


Ill 

550 

H k . 


Set mi 


2,250 

. , . 

50 

500 



Kluiwloliii l-'Llinimv 

22,632 

1,298,581 

6,400 

120 

500 



Miiiitli 

3(57 

19,443 


7 

20 



ft! auUsipur 

... 

450 

... 

50 

500 



Nimawar ... 

18,207 

946 467 


25 

100 



Nangaon 

1,187 

1,160 

79,264 


30 

120 



Nitpmi (—Nitnaiipnr) .. 

75,152 

p _. 

34 

50 



Hand alt (-- Marcia) 
Handia, with suburb. 

2,954 

146,044 


30 

10Q 

... 


district, 1ms a stone 
foit on the Narbada 
on a level plain , ., 

S,154.30 

350,051 

76,160 

40 

150 

... 
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Sarkar of Nanclurbar . 

Containing 7 Mahals. 2,059,00-1 Bighas. Revenue 
50,162,250 Dams „ Suyurghal 198,478 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavaliy 500. Infantry 6,000. 



Ilig'lias 

Biswas 

! 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Say ur- 
ghal 1) 

Bhnmliei (Ilhdinei) 

212,830 

1 

69,211,355 


Sull.inpm 

995,993 

28,119,749 

159,744 

Khuei (oi Jtilnu ') 
Nanduibur, with sub 

868 

53,010 


ollsllH'1 

203,007 

14,252,191 

38,734 

Ncr 

15,253 

722,760 

1 

Naraoilii 

I ,G45 

89,585 

! - 



.Sarkar of Mandesor. 


Containing 17 Mahals. Revenue 6,801,896 Dams. 
Suyurghal 28,387 Dams. Castes various. Cavaliy 1,194. 
Infantry 4,280. 




Bijchas 
Bis was 

Revenue 

T). 

Ravuf’ 
glifd D. 

>> 

*r0 

J-* 

fr 

d 

CT 

1 

a, 

0J 

Castes 






• U 

M 

w 


limp noil 



i 710 355 


80 

250 


Blsodiii, 

Ujemvas 



1 170 953 

,,, 

GO 

200 


Aliii, Guild. 

jBimd 



515,400 

• 4 4 

80 

250 


Ki .'id ill, 

Budha 



255,062 

.4-. 

05 

300 


Rajput, 








India, 

(Bodhia.) 


Tharod 



109,220 

4 » ♦ 

74 

250 

..4 

Aliir. 

EarSudnh 



106 703 


50 

200 

.*4 

Ahii, Gond. 

Barallnh 



90 970 

727 

30 

100 

4.4 

Chnulilin, 

Bhatlipur 

{> Bhoiipilr) 


63,104 


16 

250 

.*4 

Rajput. 

1*51 

• < * 

1,000 000 


ISO 

250 


Douia. 

Do, do. 

« * 4* 

Titrod 


a .• 

500 000 

4 .. 

80 

220 

... 

Do. do 

Jaminwar.i 



619,759 

,,, 

80 

200 

44 * 

Si ,odia. 

Snkheva 



46 090 

if* 

50 

300 



Oliiynspur 



138890 


00 

300 


Goitd, Allif 

Qiyainpm- 



175,350' 

... 

110 

300 

4.4 

Deora. 

Kotri 

Mandesor, 

with suburb. 

0 

303 

... 

so 

500 



district, 

Z. niahftls 

i «* t ‘ 

1,651,921) 

2S,c$a 

100 

400 

... 

Rajput. 


I -jam a IJ, 
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Sarkdr of Gugron. 

Containing 12 Mahals, till, 529 Bighas. Revenue 
4,535,794 Dams. 








<r 








4 -' 



BighnS 

UihWllS 

Revenue 

I). 

Snvur- 
plial 1). 

St 

pj 

i m* 

1 

rt 

Castes. 





cd 

CJ 


w 


Urinal 


502,774 
ill money. 

... 

... 


... 


AkJmrjmr 


62 500 






rani’ll Paliiii’ 

21,399 

1,573 560 



. 



Clici’linL 


222.640 






Klminibiid 

i7,i:so 

640 000 


,, , 




Ruepur 

9,710 

211,730 


,,. 




tioni’l 

9,638 

231,909 






Sand,iv Knmllinrn) .. 

60S 

31 929 



: 

, ., 


(ilia! i 


600,046 




... 


(.apron, with suburb. 








difil.iii’l, has n slow 








foil 

Nimthm’ 


19,781 
in money. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4.9415 

608,334 

... 

... 

** 

... 


-- . „ 

- .. - 

_ _ 




- 

— 


Sark dr of Koiri Pa raw a. 

Containing 10 Mahals. 190,039 Biff has. Revenue 
3,031,920 Dams. Caste,s various. Cavalry 2,245. Infantry 
0,500. 



Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

VI 

i? 

c-J 

£ 

H-4 

0 , 

cd 

f 

Castes 





OS 

u 

w 


Alot {intssp, Asop) 

42 220 

1,733 927 

250 

700 




Ajigarh 

4,553 

855 612 

350 

200 


... 

Rajut, 








Deora. 

A. war 

9 204 

532,056 

* » » 

80 

300 



Barocl 

20,224 

923,667 

... 

160 

400 


Rajput, i 
Sandhia. 

DagdudMHn 

13 981 

458,144 

»+» 

125 

400 

is • 

Da. do. 

ftoyat 

13 381 

693,585 


240 

500 


Do. Deora, 

Koiri Parnwa, 2 inahals 
with suburb, (list. .. 

46,046 

1,866,566 

... 

770 

1,800 

... 

Knyntlu 

Gniigrtlr 

200,615 

1,066,683 


200 

700 


Rajput, 



* 




S indha. 

Ghosi (i Gadguchi) .. 

2,597 

116,880 

... 

60 

200 


Sondhia, 











HINDU KINGS OF M'AMVA 


Princes of Million. 

J. 

Five Rajahs of this dynasty reigned in succession, 

-387 yeat\s, 7 months, 3 days. 

(Dates from Prinsep.) 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

B. C. 840. Dhanji, (Dhananjaya, a name of 
Arjun, about 785 before 
Vilcraniaditva), ... ... 100 0 0 

,, 700. Jit Chandra, ' ... ... 86 7 3 

,, 670. Salivahana, ... ... 1 0 0 

,, 680. Nirvfdiana, ... ... 100 0 0 

,, 580. Putraj, (Putra Rajas of Vansava- 

lis without issue), ... ... 100 2 0 


Eighteen princes of the Pomvar caste reigned 
1,062 years, 11 months, .17 days. 

B. C. 400. Aditya Panwar, (elected by 
nobles. (Co-temp. Sapor, A. D. 

191. Wilford. ... _ ... 86 7 3 

,, 890. Brahmaraj, (reigned in Vidar- 

bhanagar), ... ... 80 7 3 

,, 360. Atibralmia, (at TJjain, defeated in 

the north), ... ... 90 0 0 

,, 271. Sadhroshana, (Sadasva Sena. 

Vasudeva of Wilford, Basdeo of 
Ferishta, A. D. 390, father-in- 
law of Bahrain Gor. revived 

Kan an j dynasty), ... ... 80 0 0 

,, 191. Hemarlh, (Heyinert, Harsha M'e- 

gha, killed in battle), ... 100 0 0 

,, 31. Gandharb,* (Gardabharupa, Rah- 

raingor of Wilford), ... 35 0 0 

B, C. 56. Bikramjit, (Vikraniaditya. Tnar 

caste, 3rd of Wilford ), ... 100 2 3 

* Under power ot a curse, in consequences of a crime, he was changed 
into an aSS resuming bis human form only at night. Hemar 1, nqtwitli- 
^landing, gave hint his daughter in marriage and she gave birth, t» Vilcram- 
aditya. 
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Vs,. Ms. Ds 

A.. 1). 44, Chaudrasen ot the same lacc 
(possessed himself of all 11 in. 
rln sCm), ... ... .. 8G 3 2 

,, !35. Kharag.sen, (Buiy.t v SVna, . (>7<>) , 85 0 0 

,, 815. Chitaikot, ... ... ... 1 0 0 

,, 81G. Ran.ilcsen, (conquered SaurnshLia 

[Surat and Gujeiat| founder of 
the Mewai l.unily, uncostly 
traced by jam Chronicles con¬ 
sulted by Tod, to ySmnitia, 50th 
fiom Rama), .. ... 8G 0 0 

,, 902. Cliundiapnl ol the same race, ... 100 0 0 

,, 402. Mahenchapul, ... ... 7 0 0 

,, 400. Kai amehand of the sumo race, . . 10 1 

,, 410. Bijuinand, [Vi jyananda), .. GO 0 0 

,, 470. Munja, (killed in the Deccan, 

reigned A. D. 000, according 
to Tod). 

„ 489. Blioja, (by Tod 507 A. 1). The 

other two Rajas Blioja, Tod 
fixes in GG5 (from Jain MSS. j 
and 1095, the father Udayati. 
rcniidas flourished), ‘ ...100 0 0 
,, 589. Jaynchand, (pul aside in favour 

of the following), ... ... 10 0 2 

111 . 


IReveu princes of the Ton war, (Tuar) caste 
reigned 142 years', 9 days. 


A. D. 599. 

Jitpap, 

, „ 

0 

0 

0 

„ 598. 

Riiiia Raju, 

» « * 

5 

0 

0 

„ 008. 

Rail a Baju, 

4 « 1 

1 

0 

3 

„ 004. 

Rana Jaj Jalu, var, 

U.T.), 

and 

20 

0 

0 

A. D. 020, 

Rana Chandra, 

4 « » 

90 

0 

0 

,, 054. 

Rana Bahadur, 


5 

0 

0 

„ 059. 

Rae Bakhinal) (Bahhtinal), 


5 

0 

0 

,, 664. 

Rue Sukanpal, 


5 

0 

0 

,, 609. 

Rae Kiiatpal, 


5 

0 

0 

„ 074. 

R.le Auangpal, (rebuilt 
peopled Delhi 791, Tod.), 

a li cl 

60 

0 

0 

CO 

ts 

Kuriwarpal, 

» 4 • 

1 

0 

0 
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[V. 


Eleven princes oi' the Chauhan caste reigned 
140 years. 




Y&. 

Ms. 

Ds, 

A. D. 735. 

Raja Jagdeva, 

10 

0 

0 

„ 745. 

Jagannath, his nephew, 

30 

0 

0 

,, 755. 

Hardeva, 

15 

0 

0 

,, 770. 

Basdeva, 

3 6 

0 

0 

„ 786. 

Srideva, 

15 

0 

0 

„ 80J. 

Dharmdeva, ... 

14 

0 

0 

„ 815. 

Baldeva, 

10 

0 

0 

,, 825. 

Nanakdeva, ... 

9 

0 

0 

,, 834. 

Kiratdeva, 

11 

0 

0 

„ 845. 

Pith ura, 

21 

0 

0 

,, 860. 

Maldeva, (conquered by Shaikh 
Shrdi father of Ala u’d din), ... 

9 

0 

0 


V. 

Ten princes reigned 77 _years. 




A. D. 1037. 

Shaikh Sliali, (from Ghazni), ... 

70 

0 

0 

„ 1037. 

Dhannraja Snd, (Vizier during 





minority of, 

20 

0 

0 

„ 3057. 

Ala u’d din, son of Shaikh Shall, 





put the Vizier to death, 

20 

0 

0 

* i ) ) 

Kamfil u’d din, (murdered by, ... 

12 

0 

0 

„ 1069. 

Jitpal Chaulian, (Java Sing of 





Delhi and Rail ore ? 977, a 
descendant of Manikya Ral ?)’ 

20 

0 

0 

,, 1089. 

Harchand, 

20 

0 

0 

„ 1109. 

Kiratchand, 

2 

0 

0 

,, mi. 

Ugarsen, 

33 

0 

0 

,, 1124. 

Surajchand, 

12 

0 

0 

A. D. 1186. 

Birsen, (dispossessed by the 





following), 

10 

0 

0 


VI. 

Right princes reigned 205 years. 

A. D. 1146. Jalal u’d din, (an Afghan), ... 22 0 0 

,, 1168. A’alani Shah, (killed in battle 

by, ... ,., ..,' 24 0 0 
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Ys. Ms. Ds. 


1192. 

Kharagsen, 

son of Birsen 





(Birscn, 

emigrated to Kam- 





nip, married the king’s 





daughter, succeeded to the 





kingdom and regained Mai- 





wall). 

* « • ... ... 

8 

0 

0 



( Udayaclityadeva, 






Naravarniadeva, 




.1200. 

Narbfdnm. 

Yasovarmadeva, 






Jayavarmadeva, 

20 

0 

0 



Dukhan,* 




1220. 

Birsfil, 

.. 

16 

0 

0 

1236. 

Puraumal, 


39 

0 

0 

12(58. 

Harauaud, 


62 

0 

0 

mo. 

Sakai Sine, 

, (killed at the iuva- 





sion of the following), 

60 

0 

0 


VII. 

Kleven princes reigned 142 years, 2 months 
4 clays.f 


A. I). 1890. 


1890. 

1405. 

1432. 

1435. 


Bahadur Shall, (king of Deccan, 

killed at Delhi), ... ... some ms. 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

Dilawar Khali Gliori, (viceroy of 
M d 1 \v a h assumed ,sove¬ 
reign t^O , ... ... 20 0 0 

Hoshang Shfih, ... ... 30 0 0 

Muhammad Slush, (Ghizni 

Khan, poisoned), some ms. 

Sultan Mali mnd, uncle of 
HosJiang, (Rand of Ctiilor 
Knmbho, ])resents lank as 
coined in his own name, 

1450), ... ... ... 34 0 0 




♦These live reigned A.D. 1137—1143 according to the Ujjnin uwiipliou. 
+ Correct list of Mnlwa Sultans— 

Dilawar Kli. Ghuri ... ... ... A..U, 794/1933 AD. 


Hushang Sh. 
Muhammad Sli. 


(Ghazni KU.) 


808/1405 

838/1435 


Ma’sud 
Mahmud I. 
Gliiyas-ucl-dm 
Nasir-ud-clhi 
Mahmud It. 


839/14315 
839/1430 
873/1469 
905/1500 
916-937/1510-31 
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A.D. 1469. Sultan Ghiyas u’d din, 

,, 1500. ,, Nasir u’d din, (his son 

Shaliab u’d din revolts), 
,, 1512. ,, Mahmud II, (younger 

son, last of the Khiljis), 
». Oadir Shall, 

,, Shujaat Khan, known as Sliujawal 
Khan, 

,, Buz Bahadur. 


Ys. Ms. Ds 
32 0 0 

11 4 3 

26 6 11 
6 0 0 

12 0 0 


In .1534 Malwah was incorporated with Gujerdt king¬ 
dom; in 1568 as a province oj Akbdr’s empire. 

It is said that two thousand, three hundred and fifty- 
five years, five months and twenty-seven days prior to this, 
the 40th year of the .Divine Era [701 B.C.] an ascetic 
named Mahabah , kindled the first flame in a fire-temple, 
and devoting himself to the worship of God, resolutely set 
himself to the consuming of his rebellious passions. Seekers 
after eternal welfare gathered round him, zealous in a life 
of mortification. About this time the Buddhists began to 
take alarm and appealed to the temporal sovereign, asserting 
that in this fire-temple, many living things were consumed 
in flaming fire, and that it was advisable that Brahmanical 
rites should be set aside, and that he should secure the pre¬ 
servation of life. It is said that their prayer was heard, and 
the prohibition against the said people was enforced. These 
men of mortified appetites resolved on redress, and sought 
by prayer a deliverer who should overthrow Buddhism and 
restore their own faith. The Supreme Justice brought forth 
from this fire-temple, now long grown cold, a human form, 
resplendent with divine majesty, and bearing in its hand a 
flashing sword. In a short space, he enthroned himself on 
the summit of power, and renewed the Brahmanical obser¬ 
vance. He assumed the name of Dhamnjaya and coming 
from the Deccan, established his seat of government at 
Malwah and attained to an advanced age. , 

When PuLraj, the fifth in descent from him. died with¬ 
out issue, the nobles elected Aditya Ponwar his successor, 
and this was the origin of the sovereignty of this house. On 
the death of Hemarth in battle, Gandharb, the chosen, was 
raised to the throne. The Hindus believe that he is the 
same as Hemartli whom the Supreme 'Ruler introduced 

29 
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among the celestials in the Coi m of ;i Gandharb 1 and then 
clothed in human shape. Tims lie became universally 
known by this name and prospered the world by his justice 
and munificence. A son was born to him named liikramfipt 
who kept aflame the lain]) of his ancestors and made exten¬ 
sive conquests. 'The Hindus lo this day keep the beginning 
of his icign as an era and relate womleiful accounts of him. 
Indeed he possessed a knowledge of talismans and incanta¬ 
tions and gained the ciedulity of the simple. Chandrapal 
obtained in turn the supicme power and conquered all 
Hindustan. Uijainand was a prince devoted to the chase. 
Near a plant of the Munja : ’ lie suddenly came upon a new¬ 
born infant. He brought him up as his own sou and called 
him by the name of Mttnja. When his own inevitable time 
approached, his son lihoja was of tender aye. lie theiefore 
appointed Mtuija his successor, who ended his life in the 
wars of the Deccan. 

111 mi a succeeded lo the throne in the 541 st year of the 
era of Rikramajit and added largely to his dominions, ad¬ 
ministering the empire with justice and liberality. He held 
wisdom in honour, the learned were treated with distinction, 
and seekers after knowledge were encouraged bv his sup¬ 
port, Five hundred [correctly nine] sages, the most 
erudite of the age, shone as the gathered wisdom of his court 
and were entertained in a manner becoming their dignity and 
merit. The foremost of these was Barraj [Vararuclii], a 
second was Dhanpal [Dhamvantari | who have composed 
works of great interest and left them to intelligent seekers 
of truth, as a precious possession. At the birth of Blioja, 
either through a grave miscalculation of the astrologers or 
some inadvertence on the part of those who cast liis boros- 


1 A class of demijpids who inhabit tlie heaven of Iinlra and form the cotes- 
till! choir at flu! banquets of the deities. Tfc appeals in the lists us Caiuiha- 
piila, fostered by an ass, Clamlha-rupa or Ilnr^haiucrjin, epithets of the .smite 
animal. According to Wilford (lie bandits who assisted Alml Fart disfipured 
the chronology of the supplement to the Agni-purctna. Of Sinti volume and Ntint- 
vuhfuui they made two distinct persons as welt as of Ihil man with the title, of 
tior in Persian and Hhufir, or the Ass in Arabic. Thus they introduced llintfir 
of flenuuih and Gor or Gnudhnrb, 

a Saccharmti' imivja, n rush or grass from the fibres of which a slriiiq in 
prepared of which the Bralunanicai girdle is property formed. Munja wrote 
a geop'raptitcnl description of the world or of India which stilt exists under 
tlie name of Mu n-Ja-p ni tl-ciiiaa-vyvnsihS. or stale of various countries. Jt was 
afterwards corrected and improved hv Rfijfi Bhoja, and still exists hi Gujoriil. 
Munja transferred the capital from ITjjnin to Sonitpura in the Deccan catted 
after him Mwija-pattana on the Godaveri. 
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cope, the learned in the stars in consultation announced a 
nativity of sinister aspect. They prognosticated hazard to 
the lives of such as sympathised with him, and these to save 
their own, cast this mu sling of fortune in the dust of desti¬ 
tution and exposed him in an inhospilable land. He was 
there nourished without the intervention of human aid. The 
sage Barruj, who at that time was not accounted among the 
learned, having recast his horoscope after profound investi¬ 
gation, foretold the good tidings of a nativity linked to a long 
life and a glorious reign. This paper lie threw in the way 
of the Raja, whose heart on reading it, was agitated with 
the impulse of paternal love. He convened an assembly of 
the astrologers, and when the nativity was scrutinised, and 
it was ascertained where the error lay, he went in person 
and restored JBhoja to favour and opened the eyes of his 
understanding to the strangeness of fortune. They relate 
that when the child was eight jnars old, the short-sighted 
policy of Munja impelled him lo desperate measures and he 
contemplated putting the innocent boy to death. He 
entrusted him to some of his trusty followers to make away 
with him secrctljg but these ministers of death spared bim,_ 
and concealing him, invented a plausible tale. On his taking 
leave, he gave them a letter telling them to read it to the 
Raja in case he should inquire regarding him. Its purport 
ran as follows :— “How doth darkness of soul in a man cast 
him out of the light of wisdom, and in unholy machinations 
stain his hands in the blood of the innocent! No monarch 
in his senses thinks to carry with him to the grave his king¬ 
dom and treasures, but thou by slaying me securest lo 
imagine that liis treasures perpetually endure and that he 
himself is beyond the reach of harm.” The Raja on hearing 
this letter, was aroused from his day-dream of fancied 
security and brooded in remorse over his crime. His agents, 
when thejr witnessed the evidences of his sincerity revealed 
to him what had occurred. He gave thanks to God, wel¬ 
comed Bhoja with much affection and appointed him his 
successor. 

When his son Jayacliand’s 1 reign was ended, 
none of the Ponwar caste was found worthy to succeed. 
Jitpal Of the Tonwar caste, who was one of the principal 
landowners was elected to the throne, and tints by the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune the sovereignty passed into this family. 

1 Jayartatada. according to Wilford,. who {fives the next name as Chaiha or 
Jytepal and identifies or confounds Min with CHandtapalfl, 
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When Kiimvarpfil died, the royal authority passed into the 
hands of the Chauhan.s. During the reign of Maldeva, 
Shaikh Shah came from Ghazni and acquired possession of 
Mai wall and lived to an advanced aye. At his death his son 
Ala u’d din was a minor, and his chief minister Dhann Raj 
vSud occupied the tin one. As soon as Ala u’d din came of 
aye, lie rose m arms to assert his rights and put to death the 
disloyal usurper, jitpal Chauhan, a descendant of Miluik 
Deva Ch.uihan, who was in the service of Kanud-u’d-diu, 
under the impulse of malice and in pride of wealth com¬ 
passed the destruction of his master and in the hope of gain, 
acquired for himself eternal perdition. Under the rule of 
Tipparscu, an intriguing Afghan, getting together some 
desperate characters as his abettors, laying an ambush for 
the Raja, slew him while hunting, and assumed the 
sovereignty with the title of Jalfd u’d din. Tipparscu had 
married lii.s sou Klmragsen into the family of the Raja of 
Kfunrup. The Raja, for his eminent services, appointed 
this adopted sou liis heir, and when the Raja died, Kharag- 
sen ascended the throne and to avenge his wrongs marched 
an army against M'alwah and Afdam Shall was killed in 
battle. 

Tn the reign of Sakat Singh a prince named Bahadur 
Shall advanced from the Deccan and having put the Raja to 
death, marched against Delhi and was taken prisoner while 
fighting against Sultan Shalifib u’d din. 

From the time of Sultan GIliyas u’d din Balbau (A.D. 
‘J2(>5) to that of Sultan Muhammad son of Firoz Shall (A.D. 
1387) no serious weakness in the imperial authority betrayed 
itself, but on liis death the empire of Delhi became a prey to 
distractions, Dilawar Khan Ghori who had been appointed 
by him to the government of Malwali, assumed independ¬ 
ence. The Sultan bestowed the government of four pro¬ 
vinces upon four individuals who had been faithful to him in 
his adversity. To Zufar Khan 1 he gave Gujarat; Klim- 
Khan was’appointed to Multan; Khwajah Sarwar to ]aim- 
put and Dilawar Khan to Malwa. After his death, the time 
being favourable, each of the four assumed independence. 
[Persian text confused.] 

Alp Khan the son of Dilawar Kliaxi was elected to the 
succession under the title of Hoshang. Tt is said that his 
father was poisoned by liis order whereby he has gained 


* JSafor Khan toqk (.lie title of Muzaffar ShSli. 
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everlasting abhorrence. Sultan Muza liar of Gujerat marched 
against him and took him prisoner and left liis own brother 
Nasir Khan in command of the province. But as he was 
tyrannous in conduct and ignored the interests of his sub- 
jects, Musa, cousin of Hoshang, was raised to the throne. 
Sultan Muzaffar released Hoshang from couJineiuent and 
despatched him to Malwa in company with his own son 
Ahmad Khan, and in a short time he was restored to power. 
On the death of Muzaffar, he perfidiously inarched against 
Gujerat, but meeting with no success,’returned. On several 
subsequent occasions he attacked Sultan Ahmad of Gujerat 
but was shamefully defeated. 

On one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, he 
set out for Jdjnagar. 1 The ruler of that country accom¬ 
panied by a small retinue visited the caravan. Hoshang took 
him prisoner and hastened back. While journeying to¬ 
gether, Hoshang told him that he had been induced to under¬ 
take this expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants 
and added that if his people attempted a rescue, the prince’s 
life should pay the penalt_y. The prince therefore sending 
for a number of valuable elephants, presented them to him 
and was set at liberty. 

Hoshang was engaged in wars with Mubarak Shall son 
of Ktiizr Khan viceroy 2 of Delhi, with Sultan Ibrahim of 
the J aim pur dynasty, and with Sultan Ahmad of the 
Deccan. 1 On his death, the nobles, in accordance with his 
bequest, raised his son Nasir Khan to the throne under the 


1 Jiijpur on the Baitarani river in Orissa, capital of the province under Uie 
Lion Dynasty, the Gajpnti or Lords of Elephants. This story occurs in the 
Tab. Alibari, p. 537, and in Femhla, Vol. II p. 230. (Briggs, IV, 178). 
L'erislita’s account is llint in A..H. 825 (1421—2), Hoshang with a 1,000 picked 
cavalry disguised as a merchant set out for Jajnagnr, one month’s journey 
from Miihva and look with him a number of cream-coloured horses, much 
sought after by the ruler of Orissa and stuffs of various kinds, his object 
being- to exchange thes'e for elephants the better to meet Sultan Alimad of 
Gujerdt in the field. On his arrival near Jajiiagar he sent la inform the 
RBjali of Ihe presence of his caravan and the prince arrived with a number 
of elephants to barter for the horses, or ready to pay itt coin, as the need 
arose. The horses were caparisoned and the stuffs laid out for inspection, 
when a storm of rain came on and the lightning frightening the elephants, 
they trampled on the goods and caused great damage. Hoshang tore his hair 
and swore that life was no longer worth having and at a signal, liis men 
mounted and attacked the Raja’s guard, and put them to flight. Capturing 
the Raja, Hoshang discovered himselE and excused his action on the ground 
of destruction of his property. He then stated his object. The Rajah admired 
his audacity and 75 elephants purchased his own release. Hoshang carried 
him as far as the frontier and set him at liberty. 

2 He never assumed tlie royal title but styled himself viceroy of Timur 
in whose name the coin was minted and the Khutbah read. 

* Alimad Shah Walt of the Bahmgul dynasty (1422—35). 
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title of Muhammad Shah. Mahmud Khan, cousin of Sultan 
Ho.si King, basely bribed bis cup bearer and Hint venal wretch 
poisoned the Sultan’s wine. The generals of the army kept 
Ins death sec re L hoping to place his son Masaud Khan upon 
the throne and they sent to confer with Mahmud Khan. He 
replied that woilcliy alfairs had no longer any interest for 
him but that if his presence in council were necessary, they 
must come to him. They foolishly went to his house and 
were placed in con linemen l, and by the aid of some, disloyal 
mercenary partisans, he seized upon the sovereignty of 
Malvva and was proclaimed under the title of Hultau 
Malimud (Khilji). Upon such a wretch, 1 in its wondrous 
vicissitudes thus did Fortune smile and the awe he inspired 
secured him the Tranquil possession of power. He waged 
wars with Sultan Muhammad son of Mubarak Shah, king 
of Delhi, with Sultan Ahmad, king of Gujeral, with 
vSullau Hussain Sharqi of Jaunpur, and with Rfuut Kumbha 
of Mewar. 

KUwajah Jamal u’d din Astaifibadi 11 * was sent to him as 
ambassador by Abu Said Mifza with costly gifts which 
greatly redounded to his glory. Mahmud II (1.51 2 A.D.) 
through his ungenerous treatment of his adopted followers’ 
fell into misfortune but was again reinstated in power by the 
aid of Sultan Muzaffat Shalt (l’.I) of Gujeral (A.D. I511-2b). 
Through his reckless bravery in battle he was taken prisoner 
by the Ran a (Sang a) 4 * * * 8 who treated him with generosity and 
restored him to his kingdom. He was again captured in 
action against Sultan Bahadur of Gujeral and conveyed to 
the fortress of Champaner. He was killed (A.D. ,152b) on 
his way thither and JVlalwa was incorporated with Gujeral 
until it was conquered by Llmnayun. When this monarch 
returned to Agra, one of the relations of Sultan Mahmud, 
by name Mallu, seized on tlie government of Mfilwa under 
the title of Qadir Khan. 


1 lie proved notwithstanding', the ablest and most chivalrous of all tlio 

Mfdwa princes, 

* This ambassador m rived with presents from lUirz'a Suit (in Said 3rd in 

descent from Tamerlane wlm reigned over Transoxiana and held his court at 

Bokhara—graiidlnther of Baber. ITe rclnmcd with presents of ylephants, 

singing mid dancing girls, Arab houses and nn ode in the vernacular com¬ 
posed by Mahmud himself which Aim Said valued above all the other gifts. 

Ferial da II, 254, 

8 The reference is to Ins dismissal of his"Hindu minister Medtn Rite and 
the Rajput tioops to whom lie owfcd his kingdom whew deserted by his 
nobles at the beginning - of his reign. 

* liana Sanga (A.D. 150S—1529) under whom Mewar reached its highest 

prosperity, fought Babm - in 1&26,. • . 
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During ilic supremacy of the usurper Sher Klian the 
control of the province was invested in Shujaat Khan, who 
rebelled under the reign of Salim Khan and assumed in¬ 
dependence under Mubariz Ivlian. 

On his death, his eldest son Bayizid succeeded under 
the title of 11 az Bahadur until the star of his Majesty’s for¬ 
tune arose in the ascendant and this fertile province was 
added to the imperial dominions. 

May the robe of Lhis daily-wiclening empire be bordered 
with perpetuity, and its inhabitants enjoy to their hearts’ 
fill a prosperit}? that shall never decay. 



vSUJIAH OF DANDIES. 


Tin's flourishing couniiy was called Khdnde. s, hut after 
the capture tile fortress of J w> (1000 A.D.) and when this 
province Tell Under the go\eminent of prince Dunyal, it was 
known as .Divides. 1 It is .situated in the second climate. Its 
length from Boigdon which adjoins llaudiah to I Mian g 
which is on the borders of the territory of Ahnmduagar is 
75 kos. Its breadth from Jdmod adjoining Bctdr to Pcil 
which borders Mdlwa is 50, and in some parts only 25 kos. 
On its cast is Bcrar; to the north, McUu'Ci; to the south, 
Gdluah (Jfilna) ! ' - : to the west, the southern chain of the 
mountains of Mdlwa. The rivers are numerous, the prin¬ 
cipal being the 7’<■?/>// which rises between Body and 
(iiondivdna, the Tuhi which has its source from the same 
quarter and which is also called the Puma, and the Girna 
near Chapra. The climate is pleasant and the winter 
temperate. 

jou'dri is chiefly cultivated, of which, in some places, 
there aie three crops in a year, and its stalk is so delicate 
and pleasant to the taste that it is regarded in the light of 
a fruit. The rice is of fine quality, fruits grow plentifully 
and betel leaves are in abundance. Good cloth stuffs are 
woven here ; those called Siri SdJ and Bhirauv come from 
Dharangaon. 

A sir is the residence of the governor. It is a fortress 
on a lofty hill. Three other forts encompass it which for 
strength and loftiness are scarcely to be equalled. A large 
and flourishing city is at its fool, i Burhanjnir is a large city 
three kos distant from the Tapti. Jt lies in latitude 21° 
40', and is embellished with many gardens and the sandal¬ 
wood also grows here. It is inhabited by people of all 
countries and handicraftsmen ply a thriving trade. In the 
summer, clouds of dust fly which in the rains turns to 
mud. 

AddUdhdd is a fine town. Near it is a lake, a noted 
place of worship, and the crime of Raja Jasrat (Dasaratli) 1 

* Gahia is 20 m. B.W, of Dliulbt in W, Klmndesh, while Jalna is fay to 
tlu; south of 15. Khmidesh, beyond the Ajantn range, 

* Dasaralli's r crime was cxmiutiUed m his youth when lit* unwittingly 
killed the ltei mil’s soti in Ihe forests by the batiks of the river Sarny it in 
Otullt. The story is Lolcl in Riitnuynn, Bk. IT, Sec. 03 (see Griffith \s irattalu- 
lion, Vol. TT, p. 243). llo was cursed by the bereaved father and luted to 
be similarly agonised, for the 1ms of his son in after years. 
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was expiated at this shrine. It is full all the \rear round 
and it iirigates a large area of cultivation. 

dumgdeo is a village near which the Tapli and the 
Puma unite, and the confluence is accounted a place of 
great sanctity. It is called Chakra Tirlh. Adjacent to 
it is an image of Mahddeo. They relate that a blind man 
earned about him an image of Mahadeo which he wor¬ 
shipped daily. He lost the image at this spot. For a time 
he was sore distressed, but forming a similar image of sand, 
he placed it on a little eminence and adored it in a like spirit. 
By a miracle of divine will, it became stone and exists to 
this daju Near it a spring rises which is held to be the 
Ganges. An ascetic by the power of the Almighty was in 
the habit of going to the Gauges daily from this spot. One 
night the river appeared to him in a dream, and said, 
“Undertake these fatigues no longer; I myself will rise up 
in thy cell,” Accordingly in the morning it began to well 
forth and is flowing at the present time. 

Jdmod is a rich parganah. In its neighbourhood is a 
fort on a high hill called Pipaldal. Dhdmarm is a pros¬ 
perous town. Near it is a tank in which a hot spring 
perpetually rises and which is an object of worship. 

Chop rah is a large flourishing town, near which is a 
shrine called Rdmesar at the confluence of the Girna and 
the Tapti, Pilgrims from the most distant parts frequent 
it. Adjacent to it is the fori of Malkdmad [ — Malkheda]. 

Thahier was for a time the capital of the Fdruqi 
princes. The fort though situated on the plain is never¬ 
theless of great strength. 

This Suhuh contains 32 parganahs. Scarce any laud is 
out of cultivation and many of the villages more resemble 
towns. The peasantry are docile and industrious. The 
provincial force is formed of Kolis, Bhils and Gonds. Some 
of these can tame lions, so that they will obey llieir com¬ 
mands, and strange tales are told of them. 

Its revenue is 12,047,062, Berdri ianhahs as will 
appear in the statement. After the conquest of Asir, this 
revenue was increased by 50 per cent. The tanka is reckoned 
at 24 dams, The total is therefore, 455,294,232 Akbari 
dams. (iRs. 11,382, 355-12-9). 

30 
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Sarkar of Dfmdcs. 

Containing 32 wahals. Revenue in money ! 2,(147,002 

Tankas. 


TaiiUakb 

Ami, noitli of Bmlmupiu 1,0(i0,0^l 

At iff I, 'tmlli . 21)4,’li) 

RrnuHwel, ml, by south 54.1,328 

Anmhiei.l , 2, 100,180 

Wmanj>.iou, oast by south 214,501 

P.idiornh, wi*sl . 2ft(i,72*i 

normal, uesi 103,830 

3(odwacl, wmlli-we.l 183,MO 

Names omitted in till MSS j T^Mp 

Itahil, fioulli . , 290,311 

Blifidmaoii, , south . ... 250,331 

llctSwail, south .. 320,752 

IUcm Flihanierl, west t»v south 804,908 
Thuhior, \uM hy smith , . 804,230 

J, 11110(1, east . . 175,814 

j.'uimir, midway lietiuen 15, 
mill W. , . . ... 470,013 



7 <ml.li//, 

Cli uni u, south 

198,000 

J.ilod, south tf.ilimfl 

117,.’04 

Chopin, \usl 

/!(),%', 

1) uuei, south 

.il'ijofS 

If.umi, \u*l 

3 '4,300 

K.'ivi I, lust 

55 fill 1 )) 

R< iipui, (.<‘1 1 ? U.U.mpiil | 

S 2(1,11/1 

S.i\«l.i, south 

4511,01)4 

Slioiulunii, hdvmn 1C .mil 


\V_ 

101,751 

Vulituhiul, cusl In* soulli . 

8>7,2,n 

I/ulimi, south 

342,(141 

J,ob,u.i, soulli . . 

247,!Xi4 

M.mjiuil, e.i'.l I lU.uij.il | 

I0l,!l(n 

N.i*u.iluil, soulh 

(ei, | i n i 

Name omit Led in .ill MhS 

.till,,CIS 


In ancient times this country was a waste and 1ml few 
people lived about the fortiess of Asir. 'Die locality was 
traditionally connected with AslvmiUltima* and established 
as a sluiue. It is related that Malik Rdji from whom 
Bahadur 1 is the ninth in descent, muter .stress of misfor 
tune.came from Bidar to these parts and established him- 
sell in. the villa ye of Rwanda,' 1 a dependency of Thiilnw", 
hut being molested by the natives, he icpaired to Delhi and 
took service under Sultan Firoz. Tire kirn; admiied his 
skil.l us a huntsman, and his reward being left to Ids own 
choice, he received a grant of that village and bv judicious 
policy acquired possession of other estates and leelaimed 
much waste laud. In the year 784 A.II. (A.D. 1382), he 
made 7 halncr his seat of government, assumed the title 
of Audil Kliah.and reigned for 17 years, lie was succeeded 
by his son Gliizni ICliau under the title of Nasir,Shall, after 
which this province became known as Klimkins. He 
reigned 40 years, 0 months, and 2(5 days. On his death 
his son Mirim yShfili administered the >SLate. Hy some he 
is called Aadil Shall. He occupied the throne 3 years, H 


'TO of I’wnn, a hero of llic MahabhAivt. 

‘ Iialmdnr Klmn Futiiqi, 1580 A.I>, lnsi of the dynasty. 

AccottUiifi to X.. his falhor wan Khitu Julian mu* ( ,f the mini .tors in 
the urati of Mii-iuWi.n Elulji ami of Muhammad Tut; hint). it,, claim,,,! 
dwc«H from the Caliph Oumr allied by Muhammad "nl hW* „r ,i 1P t i,L , 
uiT Inv d ° y thn , t ilc t’" Wic F Pressed his convera/tin, hauusJ on 

‘If l,.."rl’l M 1 a, J d t:l ?'l h distin.fi.usliod from lulsolmud,” 

ffm-itw),V'T? m of T atS^ ’ JamiHs P- 3 >«. K-ttuwIa, 
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mouLhs and 2H days. He was followed by his son Mubarik 
Sludi Chaukandi Sultan during J7 years, (> mouths and 
2!) clays. IJis son Aadil Shah Ayna whose name was 
Alisau Khan, had a prosperous reign of 4(5 years, b months 
and 2 days, lie iciuoved to Buthanpm and made himself 
master of Asir. Hultiin Ahmad of Gujcrat, the founder 
of A limed a bad, gave him his daughter in marriage. At 
his death, his brother Dane! Hindi reigned for 7 years, 1 
month and .17 days. Aadil Shall (11) son of Hasan took 
refuge in Gujenii. Sultan Mahmud liigarali Raji ’ gave 
him iu marriage Rnqayya the daughter of Sultan Muzalfar, 
(his son) and accompanying him to Khdndes, restored him to 
his kingdom and returned to his own. Tie reigned Id years. 
He left two sons, Minin Muhammad Shah and Mubarik 
Shah. Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat being on terms of 
friendly alliance with the fnst-muned 1 made him his heir, 
and guadisui to his nephew Mahmud and his own brother 
Mubarik. Minin Shall from si sense of their deserts, and 
wiLh political sagacity did them no injury and contenting 
himself with the kingdom of Khamlcs, restored Mahmud 
to the sovereignly of Gujcrat. lie reigned 1(5 years, 2 
months and .1 days. When the measure of his days was 
full, the nobles raised his son Raji to the throne. Minin 
Mulwrik wrested it fiom him and reigned in succession 
to his hi other, administering the government for Hi yeans, 
(5 months and f> days, lie was succeeded by his .son Mi ran 
Muhammad who reigned t! years, f) months and Jb days. 
When he died, his younger brother Raja AH Kliiur was 
elected and assumed the title of Aadil Shah. Ifis adminis¬ 
tration was conducted with ability and lie was killed iu the 

1 lit, mslor bem# mnUu-r of Minin Shah. 

"lie limitk'il u sktmr nf Alml 
Khamii^h JUml/m titlns ~ 


Malik lOija, R.'ij.i Ahmrnl , , 



A.II. 784/1382 A.n. 

Nttstr KJuiii 



801 /im 

Adit Ivh, 1. 



040/1437 

Mubarak Tvh, T, Chirakaadn 



844/1441 

'A:til Kit, rr, Aiiifi 


• > • 

801/1487 

Diiml Kb. 


Ml 

907/ISO! 

(rfui»ni Kh. ... 


* * * 

914/1508 

Hawn Kh, 


IH 

914/ISOS 

‘Alain Kh. (nijtu-per) 


»«r 

014/1508 

‘At111 Kh. HI. (‘Alum Kh.) 



914/ISO!) 

Mb nil Muhammad {41 1 . I, ... 


*«.i 

1)30/1520 

AbtJimt Sli. 



94,)/1587 

Mnhilrak su. rr, ... 



mi 1537 

Wulmmmrul Sh. 11. 


»f t 

974/1500 

Uninn dh. 

,,, 

IM 

984/1576 

‘Adit Sh, IV. (RBfft ‘All Kh.) 


t 1 • 

985/1577 

DiMdnr ®h. (Qadr Kh.) ... 

... 

1 1 1 
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wars of the Deccan (i gliding on the side of his Majesty’?, 
victorious tioops. He was buried at Rurh.uipui, allei a 
successful reign of 21 \ ears, 3 months and 20 d.tvs. At 
his death the succession devolved on Khi/.r Khan, his son, 
who took the name of Bahadur Shall. lint the slai ol jus 
destiny was obscure and in the. K>(h year ol the Divine 
era, he was deprived of his kingdom as has been leeoided 
in its proper place. 


SURAH OK BIvRAR. 

Its original name was Wdrdalat, from Wtnda, the 
river of that name and tal, a bank. It is situated in the 
second climate. Its length fiom Ihiilhalmadi to Biiayaih 
is 200 ko: s’, its breadth from liidar to llandia 1H0 Asrs. On 
the east lies Uiiayarh adjoining Baglai; to the urn Hi is 
llandia; to the south Tdinydua on the west Mahkaialuiil, 
It. is a tract- situated between two hill-ranges luviug a 
southerly direction. One of these is called (hindah upon 
which are the forts of (Idivilynrh, Namdla and Mclyaih. 
The other is Sahiu, where rise the foils of Maliur and 
Ram garb. 

The climate and cultivation of this piovinco are re¬ 
markably good. There are many rivets, the principal of 
which is called Cany a Cattlami called also the Godavari 
As the Canges of Hindustan is chiefly connected with the 
worship of Maluicleo, so is this river with (the Kishi) 
Gautama . Wonderful tales are related regarding it and 
it is held in great sanctity. It rises near Tiimhalr in the 
Sahia range and passing through the country of Ahmad* 
vayar, enters lierdr and flows into Tolinyaua. When 
Jupiter enters the sign Leo, pilgrims flock from all parts to 
worship. 1 * 3 The Tali and 1'apti are also venerated. Another 
river the Puma, rises near Dewalyaon, and again the Watdii 


1 As this province uuu'Mponds gimt'rapluralty with tin- .indent, Tii-Kitliu.i’il, 
Gen. Cunningham thinks Tctingnim lit tie probably, a slight conUuetiim of 
Tri"K(iliiif.pi. vSec /Inf. (li'o, bid,, j>. 819. 

” In the Niisik District, about 51) miles from the lull inn Dccnti. At llthl 
spot is mi artificinl reservoir, reached hy ;t flight of 00 sups, into 
which the water trickles drop by dmp from the lips of an wirthuu imago 
shrouded by a canopy of .slottci 

3 Once in every 12 years, a great bnlhiug festival called Pu.Oikanxm , i*s 
held on the tmnks of Godaveri, alternately with the othir down sacred 
nvers of India. The most fuspumled spots tin* the source til Tiiiulmk, 
IVhadiaGuiUmi ou Hit* left batik about 100 above Kiijfitiinliendu, the 

latter itself, „uud pm village of Kolipiili. f. G. Tiili, vatiimis Ml, MlL 
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issues forth Leu kos higher up Ilian the source oT the Tali. 
The Nahlir- also rises near Pcivalt/aon. 

In this country the term for a ( haudliri \ village head¬ 
man | is Dcsmiikh, for a Odmnigo, Pcs Pdmlia; the Muqcul- 
dam is called Palil and the Palwdti, Kitlkaml. 

Rlirlijmr is a large city and the capital. A liower 
violet in colour is found here and is very fragrant. It is 
called Willi champah 1 and grows close to (he ground. 

At the distance of 7 kos is Paw'll, a fortress of almost 
matchless strength. In it is a spring at which, they water 
weapons of steel. 

Panar is a strong fort on an eminence which two 
streams siinound on three sides. 

Khciia is a strong fort on a plain. In the middle id it 
is a small hill which is a place of worship. Four kos from 
this is a well, into which if the hone of any animals be 
thrown it. petrifies, like a < owricslu'll only smaller. To the 
east of this resides a /.aniiiiddr named Chdlwdi (— Jatibii) 
who is master of 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 foot and more than 
100 elephants. Another such Zamiudiit is named Ihldhi 
Rdo who possesses 200 cavalry, and 5,000 foot. To the 
north is NdJutr Riw a chief whose force consists of 200 
horse and 5,000 foot, Formerly in this neighbourhood, 
was a Zamindnr named Halid, hut now his possessions are 
under other subjection and the whole race are Ponds. 
Wild elephants are found in this country. The chiefs were 
always tributary to the kings of Malwa; the first, to the 
governor of Parka, and the others to the government of 
Handia. Narnutuh is a strong fortress on a hill, containing 
many buildings. Bija Riw is a Zamindnr ill the neighbour¬ 
hood who has a force of 200 cavalry and 5,000 fool. An¬ 
other is Dunbar Khan with 50 horse and 0,000 foot : both 
of the Pond tribe. .Near BHUtpur are two streams, about 
the borders of which are found various kinds of pretty 
stones, which are cut and kept as curiosities. Six. kos 
distant was the head-q.uatiers of Prince Sultan Murad 
which grew into a line city under the name Shah pur. 

Near Mclgark is a spring which petrifies wood and 
other substances that are thrown into it, 

* Napltt ..iloul/tfnlly written in IVromi. The f'twtl Paij’uni'.a is evidently 
meant, Imt only one small feeder of it riws hero; NTTA RN’NA, 

1 The .S', n( At, coils i! llluthi Champa and adds “it also in Ut'iiMiil; 

it shoot:, fmm tin* (sound with leaves like the unifier-plant and till iln? may 
season it continues in tf row Hi and i*. gicyn. In the win! or it withers uwtiy 
and disappears utfogethor," The word is pioperly Ilham Chain pah, “Tin; 
yroiirid Clmtnpak”, and is the Kaaupferia kolundu.' 
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ICallani (Kalanib), is an ancient city of considerable im¬ 
portance ; it as noted for its buffaloes. In the vicinity is a 
Zaminddr named Babjeo of the Gaud tribe, more generally 
known as Chanda : a force of .1,000 horse and 40,000 foot is 
under his command. Biidgarh which has a diamond mine 
and where figured cloths and other stuffs are woven, is under 
his authority. It is but a short time since that, he ivicsted 
it from another chief. Wild elephants abound. 

About Bfibim is an indigenous race for the most par t 
proud and refractory called Ilaikars : their force consists 
of 1,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry. Banjaia is another 
Zamindaii, with 100 horse and 1,000 foot. At the present 
time it is under the authority of a woman. Both tribes arc 
Rajputs. 

Mdinir is a fort of considerable strength situated on 
a hill. Adjacent is a temple dedicated to Durgd, known in 
this country as Jagadalhd [_ = Jagatdliatri j. Here the 
buffaloes are of a fine breed and yield half a man and more 
of milk. The Zaminddr is a Rajput named Indradco and 
is entitled Rand. He commands .100 horse and 1,000 foot. 

Mdiukdrug is a remarkable fort on a hill surrounded by 
extensive forests. It is near Chanda, but up to the present 
is independent territory. 

Jitanpur is a village in the Smkar of Pdthri, where 
there is a thriving trade in jewels and other articles of 
value. 

Tdingdnah was subject to Oulb ul Mulld but for some 
time past has been under the authority of the ruler of Berar. 

In Indur and Nirmal there exist mines of steel and 
other metals. Shapely stone utensils are also carveti here. 
The breed of buffaloes is fine and, strangely enough, the 
domestic cocks are observed to have bones and blood of a 
black colour.* A Zaminddr called Chauaneri, 2 is Dcsmukh, 
a man of the most distinguished character, who has a force 
of 300 horse, Rumgir is a strong fort on a hill, enclosed 
by forests. Wild elephants are numerous. It has not as 
yet been annexed to the empire. 


1 Waraugal was tlie ancient capital of this kingdom founded by the 
Nampati Amlhras which was also considered to include the coast teiritory 
fiom the mouth of the Ganges to thut of tlie Kistna known as Kahnga. After, 
the invasion of Alii u’d din in 1303, it continued with some interruptions 
under Hindu rule till its remains were incorporated iu the dominions of Ouli 
path Shah the founder of the Qutb Shohi dynasty, in 1512 with Colconda'as 
its capital. 

* See Constable’s ed. of Bernier, p. 251, note. 
a Var. JayabBri. 
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Lemur is a division of Mehkar, and a place of great 
sanctity. The Brahmans call it Bishan Gaya. Theie are 
three G ay as, where the performance of good works can he 
applied as a means of deliverance to the souls of deceased 
ancestors; namely, Gaya in Behdr winch is dedicated to 
Brahma , Gaya near Bi]d[mr dedicated to Rudra, and this 
one. Here is also a reservoir, having a spring in it of great 
depth, and measuring a kos in length and in breadth, and 
surrounded by lofty hills. The water is brackish, but 
when taken fiom the ccntie or at its sides, it is sweet. It 
contains the essential materials for the manufacture of glass 
and soap, and saltpetre is here produced and yields a con¬ 
siderable revenue. 

On the summit of a hill is a spring at the mouth of 
which is carved the figure of a bull. Tile water never flows 
from this spring to the other, hut when the 30tli lunar day 
(conjunction) falls on a Monday, its stream flows into the 
large reservoir. In the neighbourhood is a Zamindar called 
Wfiliali of the Rajput tribe, commanding 200 horse and 
2,000 foot. Another is called Sarkath, also a Rajput, and 
possesses 100 horse and 3,000 foot. 

Balialah is a fort of considerable strength on a hill, of 
which Fatal Nagan is a dependency. In the sides of the 
hill twenty-four temples have been cut, each containing re¬ 
markable idols. The zamindar is Medni Rfio, a Rajput, 
with 200 horse and 1,000 foot. Another is Kfimdoo, a 
Rajput having under him 300 horse and 1,000 fool. 

This Sahah contains 36' i: sarkdrs and 132 (should be 
232) parganahs. From an early period the revenues were 
taken by a valuation of crops, and since the tankah of this 
country is equal to 8 of Delhi, the gross revenue was S-|- 
krors of tank ah s or 56 krors of dams 1 (Rs. 34,000,000). 
Some of the Deccani princes increased the revenue to 
37,525,350 iankahs. In the time of Sultan Murad a further 

11 Bui only 13 Saikars are named in the detailed statement given in the 
following pages. 

1 This nukes 1(1 dams lo the tankah. In the revenue statement of 
Kliandesh, (he tankah is reckoned at 40 dams. That of Gujeiul—two-fiftlis of n 
dam or 100 lo the lupee of 40 dams. Barley lint, of Gujarat, p. 6. If Prince 
Murad's inciease bo added to tliat of the Deccani pimees, the total gives 
40.102.S04 tavkalis. This stun multiplied bv 1G results in 642,004,864 dams. 
As 40 Akbari dams me equivalent lo a rupee, the- above total lepresents 
10,065,121 inpees. Under Akbar, ace at ding to the I. G. the laud lax of Ber&r 
was Rs. 17,376,117. Under Shah J ilian, Rs 13,750,000, and uudei Aurangzeb, 
15,350,625, hut the latter amount, taken by Mr E. Thomas from Maimed, is 
piven by• Tieffenthaler fiom the same authority as 10,587,500. See his disser¬ 
tation on the apparent inaccuracies of calculation m the registers of tit? 
empue and their cause. Vol. I, p, 65, 
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addition of 2,037,454 Berari lankahs was made. Tlie total 
amounted, to 40,162,704 Berari tankahs . The original 
amount and the additional increase were thus tabulated, 
the whole reaching the amount of 642,603,272 Delhi dams. 

Eight /lartianahs of the Siirkar of Kallam (Kalamb) 
were annexed to Chanda , the revenue of which is not in¬ 
cluded, nor those of 22 pargetnahs of the Sarkdr or Kljcrla , 
held b^v Chatwa. (Jatibfi) and some few other Zaminddrs. 


Sarkdr oj Gdwil, 


Containing 46 pargamhs. Revenue 134,660,140 dams. 
Suyurghdl 12,874,048 dams. 



Revenue 

3) 

- 

Suyur- 

plifil 

D 


Revenue 

1) 

Suyur- 

glifil 

1) 

Sub. dis, of BUicli- 



Thug toll 

5,600,000 


pur, has a fori _ of 
stone and brick 
on the plain 

14,000 000 

2,800,000 

Chakhli, (Banjul ils) 
and (lends, 400 
Cav. 2,500 Inf.) .. 

2,400,000 



4,800,000 

Daryapur 

6,400 000 

1,118,510 


3 200 000 


Dlifuiimi 

2,718,540 

Anji 

Anjanpaon .. 

1,600 000 

.« * 

Ridlipur 

6,400,000 

496,000 

3,200,000 

• <« 

Sarasguoii 

5,296,000 

Kaiy.it liahil 
„ Burl 

604,000 

.»? 

Onshali Kerala 

1,835 390 

1,015,390 

114 368 

82,308 

Sarsim 

4,800,000 


Dhndkali 

3 200,000 

Sfilor 

340,000 

... 

Basrnuli 

1,280 000 


Korvul Slicvpur 

48 001) 

... 

Beilwada 

700,000 

60,000 

Kariiatlia Tvuram 

2,400,000 

... 

Palnskher .. 

960,000 

, , , 

[vholajmr 

4,870,114 

70,114 

Knryfit Pfila, (100 

Cav., 2,000 Inf. 

Goads) 

Baror 

800,000 

1.280,000 


Karan ja, Jiadhoiiu, 

2 liialtuls 

Kui'mijgfiuu, Qa si iflh 
Klierali, 2 ninhals 

4,800,000 

523,200 

... 

Qasbali Baligaon 

817,350 

177,350 

Kumarpaoti 

640 000 


„ Postah 

814 416 

594,460 

Kftrnnjii Bihi 

4 200 000 

1,400,000 

Radliarumani 

4,825,800 

1,625,300 

Kui ha 

4,800 000 


Tivsa 

800,000 

Maiu* 

4,800,000 


Matter 

Manjarkher 

800,000 

6,400,000 

... 

Naiulgttnn Pith 
Nantigfion .. 

6.633,826 

233,826 

Malkher 

480 000 


Poi^aiuih Nit 

3,220,000 

,,, 

Manglor, (Manproll 

2,S00,000 


riritg.iun 

3,200,000 

1,600 000 

Murjlii [Mojhri] 

4,800,000 

*** 


1,600,000 



Sarkdr of Pandr. 


Containing 5 Parganas. Revenue 13,440,000 Dams. 


Revenue 

D, 

Sub. dist. of Panar, lias a 
lofty stone fori, surround¬ 
ed on 3 sides by water ... 4,000,000 
SewanbStha, Kant Barha ... 640,000 

Slielu, 10 horsemen, 400 toot 1,600,000 


Rcvcn ue 

J). 

Kheljliari, loo horsemen, 400 

fool, Rajput ... .2,400,000 

Man dp,ami Knrar, 25 horse, 

400 foot, Rajput [ -Nand- 

gaon Qa*i of map] ... 4,800,000 
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Sark dr of Kherla. 


Containing 35 Parganahs. 

Revenue 

1). 

Alner, has a stone foi 1 on 
the plain. Rajput, 100 
horse, 2,000 font 3,200,000 

Ashla .. . 160,000 

Palau . ... 1,200,000 

Itliesdnhi, Rajput, 100 horse, 

2,000 foot 1,600,000 

Ilaror, Chamlji Mali (’) 20 
horse, 500 foot ... .. 2,800,000 

IWisiul, (Ma-iixl), Brahman, 

Omni, 10 horse, 100 foot . 480,000 

Pamii, Rajput, 40 horse, 500 
foot ... . . ... 400,000 

Maloi 

l\X;un;nh 

Seivaij 

Jamkher 

Belwali 

Kirai 

Chakhli . 

Klwwnr I ? Kenaurl 
Waldali . 


Revenue 17,1)00,000 Dams. 

1 Revenue 

D 

Subuib. dial, of Kherla, Raj¬ 
put, Rohan, Omul, 50 
boi,e, 2,000 fool 3,200,000 

Satncr, Atner, 2 uinbnls, 

Gonrl, 100 horse, 2,000 foot 1,000,000 
Suinkhcrah . 2,000,000 

Qasliah Jaior . -180,000 

Mumlavi, Brahnum, Cloud, 

10 horse, 100 foot ... 480,000 

Multfii 
Durtpih 

Narmujwari I ?Maramjhirt j 
JIalabii 

Bun 

WuigSon 
J'po (hfiiid h 
Bari 
Saloi 
Riiinjok 

Janahak | > Ha Umiak | 

Jimiai f 't Cliopar) . . 

Hnbiyapur . . 


Sarkar of Narndla. 

Containing 34 Parganas. Revenue 130,954,4-70 Dims, 
Suynrghdl 11,038,422 Dams. 


Revenue 1 g hiil 


Revenue 

D 


Ankot 

Adgaon, Do,gar, 
Grind, 50 horse, 
2,000 foot _ .. 
A mner and Julpi, 2 
_ mahals 
Angolah 
Balapur 
Punjar 
Barsi Tfmkli 
PigalRSon .. 

Patar Shaikh Balm 

Qasbalt Barigaon 

Piitarrn 

Baubahar 

Badner Bliuli 

Badner Kanka 

Jalgaon 

Jaipur 

Chflndot 


6,470,060 70,066 


8,000,000 

4,800,000 
11,200 000 
22 000.0003,300.000 
2,000 000 
2,864,000 
2,400,000 

3,700 000 500 000 
1,000,300 640 000 
3,3-12 5001,262 500 
1,568 000 SGSOOO 
2,764,430 364 452 
4 813 700 13 800 

10.000,0002,000,000 
400 000 ... 

4,887,000 87,000 


Dliaror 

Dlictula 

Rohtmkher 

Rfijnr 

Sheol.l 

Sherpur 

Karan Idler .. 

Kothal 

Kotllil 

Mangaon 

Mahan 

Mallcapur 

Mclgarh, (from pro¬ 
ceeds of road tolls 
or safe-conduct 
passports) 

Karyafc Raj or 
Naduta, (Nandura) 
Qcisbah Hatgaon 


1.200,000 
5,600,000 
2 , 000,000 

1,000,000 520,000 
640,000 
I 48,000 
(2,40(1,000 800,040 
11,400,000 209,000 
I 640,000 
4,800,000 
600 000 280,000 
1 1,200,000 


04,360 

400,000 170,356 

1,200 000 

1,500,000 300,000 
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Sarkar of Kallam ( KaJanib). 


Containing 31 Pargaiiahs. Revenue 32,828,000 Dams 

in money. 


ludoi'i rUmlri] 

Revenue 

n. 

. . 1,200,01)0 

Qualm Kallnm 


Revenue 

1). 

500,000 

Amriioti 

... 1,200,000 

lsel.lpur 


1,200,000 

J'ui [Anjnil . ■ 

.. 1,600,000 

lUdldiu- 


1,600,000 

X’uuah | ? Pusdn] .. 

.. 2,000,000 

Nuiyanu 


960,000 

Bori . 

... 1,200,000 

N.iclnnfioon 


640,000 

Belur 

... 2,800,000 

YunL Loluira f ? Noni 

B.j] 

128,000 

Talegiicm 

... 100,000 

Rrirhhondu or Talk Cliauda 


Talegaou, Waigiion 

... 4,800,000 

( : ii tile possession 

of a 


Dnuyar 

... 1,000,000 

Za mindar) 



Ralegaon ... 

... 200,000 

Mulliori . 



Sfiloil . 

... 3,200,000 

t'lnndur 



Kurlin 

... 000,000 

BahubTili l ? Loliagnrlil 




Sarkar of Biisiin. 

Containing 8 Pargauahs. Revenue 32,(>25,250 Dams 
iti money. Suynrghnl 1,825,350. 
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Containing H 


I’rtpill 

Bhiiu 
Chuudor 
Jair I ? Jaora 1 


Sark dr of Manikdrug. 


Parganahs. Revenue 14,400,000 
in money. 


Revenue 

0. 

.. 3,400,000 
. 2,000,000 
.. 2,400,000 
1,000,000 


R.ljui 

Karalli 

Nair 


Dams 


Rer emit' 

D. 

’,400,001) 
. 2,000,000 
. 1,000,000 


Sark at' of Palhri. 


Containing 18 Parganahs. Revenue <80,805,954 Dams 
in money. Suyurghdl 11,580,954 Dams. 



Revenue 

I) 

_ 

Suyur- 

gluil 

D 


Revenue 

D 

Suyur- 

ghal 

T) 

Ardhilpur 

1,000,000 


Jnhri | Jliencel 

1,600 000 

400,000 

Suburban district of 



Shevli 

3 600,000 

1,200,000 

Patliti 

25,114 740 

5,014,740 

Kouri 

3,200 000 

I’arbaui 

8,000 000 

Lohgaon 

4,800,000 

1,600,000 

1‘auchalgacm 

2 000 000 


Makal Madhkliei ,. 

2,400 000 

Jlalhor | Valuvl 

2,400 000 


Miitavgaon \ ? Atilne- 

480,000 

160,000 

Basmat 

11,200 000 


gaon ] 

6,871 203 

471,209 

Bfii-nd 

160,000 


Nander 

400 000 


Tiikli 

640,000 


Wnsa 

1,200,000 

240,000 

Jinlor 

3,600,000 

1,200,000 

Hfita 

_ ... 



_ ^_ _ ... , --- _ 

- 

_ _ 


Sarkdr of Telingdna. 

Containing 19 Parganahs. Revenue 71,904,000 Dams in 
money. Suynrghal 6,600,000 Dams. 


Revenue i 


Revenue 


D. 

Indur .. . ... 4,800,000 

Ultali .800,000 

Bodhan, Suyurghni 4,400,000 8,000,000 
Basai-, SuyurghM 400,000 . . 1,000,000 

Dhaisa .. .0,4(10,1100 

Biilkonda. 6,400,000 

Ilimgal [Potmifial] ... 2,400,000 

Banora [Banaulil ... ... 3,200,000 

Btrakar . 1,600,000 

Tamburni ... ... .. 1,600,000 


Oaryat Khudawand Khan . 
Dhakwar 1 ? Deglm'l _ . 

Rajor, Snyurghfil 800,01)0 . 
KoU;ir, Suynrgluil 1,000,000 

Kharki . 

Kosambet ... 

I/UllgHOU 

Mudhol 

Nxrnial 


I). 

640,000 

9fi 

1,600,000 
2 , 200,000 
6,400,000 
604,000 
11,200,000 
6,400,000 
6,400,000 


Sarkdr of Kamgarh [=Ramgir] 

Containing 5 Parganahs. Revenue 9,600,000 Dams 

in money. 


Revenue 1 Revenue 

D. D. 

Bui Arab ... ,. .. 800,000 1 Khmulwah f? TChmulavl ... 2,240,000 

Subub, din. of Ranigir ... 2,560,000 1 Mnl Aliirg ., ,., ... 800,000 

Chinur . 3,200,000 
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Sarkdr of Mehkar. 

Containin'* 4 Parganahs. Revenue 45,178,000 Daws 
in money. Sv.yurghdl 376,000 Daws. 


Revenue 

I) 

Suburban district of Mehkar, 

7 divisions 2,500,000 

1’amurni ! ? Siimuruij 7,200,000 


Revenue 

1). 

Rewalguim . . ... 5,000,000 

Sakkar IChcrla, Snyun'Uul 
570,000 ... ... 0,770,000 


Sarkdr of Baithalwddi. 


Containing 9 Parganahs. Revenue 19,120,000 Dams. 
Suyurghdl 4,800,000 Dams. 


UllcUingiion 
Anfiwtin [ Anvil J 
Baithul-wfuli 
Chfuidor [=Chandol| 
Chikhli 


Revenue 

D. 

400,000 
40,000 
1,200,000 
1 , 200,000 
2,000,000 


I toilful I 
Dliawei 
Secuii 
Siiiioloil 
lianul'l 


Revenue 

D. 

- Dlifir | ..4,800,000 

L Dhfinru i . . 2,000,000 

. 040,000 

Bfuah I ? Shilotl 

.1,000,000 


This province was dependent on the ruler of the 
Deccan. During the reign of Sultan Mahmud, live Sarddrs 
rebelled and kept him under restraint, and the sovereignty 
was assumed by Fath-ullah who had held the office of 
Iinad-ul-Mulk. 1 ' He ruled but foxrr years. At his death, 


1 Imad-ul-Mulk one of the oldest of the Bahmani ministers had been 
appointed to the government of Jlerftr by Muhammad Shall If of Lhe ilnlitnani 
dynasty (A.D. 1403—1482) under the advice of his prime minister Mahmud 
Gawan, to whom this dynasty owed its splendour, and which perished ai his 
dentil. Mahmud II (A.D. 1482—1518) for a period of .37 years was content 
with the nominal sovereignty leaving the real power in the hands of Qusiui 
Barid and his sou Amir, (lie founder of the Barid till rib i dynasty of Ahniadiibnd. 
The Bahmani kingdom was now broken up into five independent sovereignties,, 
via., the Barid Shahi, the Add Sludii of Bijilpur, the Nizam Shiilii of Almiad- 
nagar, the Qulb Slitihi of Golconda and the Iniiid Shahi of Bcriir. hiuitl-nl 
Mulk, ill the general anarchy seized the government which had been entrusted 
to him and declared his independence in A.D. 14S4. The succession is thus 
given in the U. T. 

1484. Path u’l lali Bahmani, governor of Berftr, became independent. 

-. Ala it’d din, Imiid Shah, fixed his capital at Giiwel. 

1528. Darya Imad Shah, married his daughter to Hasan Nizam Shall, 

-, Burlian Imad Shah, deposed by his ministers, 

1568. Tnfal, whose usurpation was opposed from Ahmadnagnr and family 
of Imad Shah and Tnfal was extinguished. In the appendix to 
Dlphinstoiie’s Hist of India, (Edit. Cowell 1860) the dates are 
as follows 


A.D. 

Fatah UUah ... ... 1484 

Ala it’d din ... ... 1504 

Derya (about) ... ... 1529 

' Burhan (perhaps) ... ... 1560 

During the minority of Burhan, his prime minister, Tufal usurped the govern¬ 
ment and the State merged in that of Ahtnadnag&r in A.D. 1572. 
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his son Ala-ud-din, took the same title and reigned 40 years. 
His son Darya Khan succeeded, and enjoyed the govern¬ 
ment for 15 years. After him, his son, 1!urban, a minor, 
was raised to the tin one, but the nobles perfidiously usurped 
the administration, till Murlaza Nizam-ul-Mulk conquered 
and annexed the country to Ahmaduagar. 



SUB AH OF GUJARAT. 


It is situated in Lhe second climate.^ Its length fioui 
Burhdnpur to Jagat [i.e., Dwarka in Ivathiawar | is o(Y2 
kos; its bieadth from Jnlor to the port of Daman %0 ho*, 
and from Idat to Kanibhdyal (Cambay) 70 has. On the 
east lies Khdndes; to the north Jdlor and Idar; to the south, 
the ports of Daman and Kambhdyal, and on the west, Jagat 
which is on the seashore. Mountains rise. towards the 
south. It is watered by noble rivers. Besides the ocean, 
there are the Sabamiatli (Savarnamati), the Bnitak, the 
Mahendri, the Narbadah, the TajHi, the Saraswati , and 
two springs called Ganga and Jaiuna. The climate is tem¬ 
perate and the sandy character of the soil prevents it from 
turning into mud in the rainy season. The staple crops arc 
Jowdri ' and Bdjra, which form the principal food of the 
people. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Wheat and 
some food grains are imported from Malwa and A jmer, and 
rice from the Deccan. Assessment is chiefly by valuation 
of crops, survey being seldom resorted to. The prickly 
pear is planted round fields and about gardens and makes 
a goodly fence, for this reason the country is difficult to 
traverse. From the numerous groves of mango and other 
trees it may be,said to resemble a. garden. From Putt an 1 to 
Baroda which is a distance of a 100 kos, groves of mango 
yield ripe and sweet fruit. Some kinds are sweet even 
when unripe. Fine figs grow here and musk-melons are 
delicious in flavour both in summer and winter, and are 
abundant during two months in both seasons. The grapes 
are only moderate in quantity : flowers and fruit in great 
plenty. From the thick growth of forest sport is not satis¬ 
factory. Leopards 2 abound in the wilds. 

The roofs of houses are usually of tiles and the walls 
of burnt brick and lime. Some prudently prepare the foun¬ 
dations of stone, and of considerable breadth, while the walls 
have hollow spaces between, to which they have secret 
access. The usual vehicles are two-wheeled drawn by two 
oxen. Painters, seal-engravers and other handicraftsmen 

1 I, G-. Anliilwarfi JPattau, lat. 23° 51' 30" N., lour*. 72° 10' 30" on the- 
Saraswati, one of the oldest and most renowned towns of Gujarat, 

a Tile term yitz is employed in. Kin 27 and 28 Vol. X, (Book II) for leopards 
generally including the hunting leopard, (F. Jubata), being used indifferent!) 
with the common name for the latter, ihlta. 
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arc countless. They Inlay motlier-o’-pearl with great skill 
and make beautiful boxes and inkstands. Stuffs worked 
with gold thread and of the kinds Chirah, Fotah 
Jomaliivur , Kharn, and velvets and brocades are here skil¬ 
fully manufactured. Imitations of stuffs from Turkey, 
.Europe, and Persia are also produced. They make like¬ 
wise excellent swords and daggers of the kinds Jamrlhar 2 
and Khapwah, and bows and arrows. There is a brisk 
trade in jewelry and silver is imported from Turkey and 

Iraq. 

At first Pattern 3 was the capital of the province, next 
Charnpaner and at the present clay, Ahmadabad. The 
latter is a noble city in a high state of prosperity, situated 
on the banks of the Sabcirmatti. It lies in latitude 25°. 4 
P'or the pleasantness of its climate and its display of the 
choicest productions of the whole globe it is almost 
unrivalled. It has two forts, outside of which are 360 
quarters of a special kind which they call Pur a? in each of 
which all the requisites of a city arc to be found. At tlie 
present time only 84 of these are flourishing. The city 
contains 1,000 stone mosques, each having two minarets 
and rare inscriptions. In the Rasulabad Pura is the tomb 
of Shah Aalam Bokhdri. Batwah “ is a village 3 kos from 

1 See p. 52, (note II) Vol. II, Hook III, and pp. 93—95 of Vol. I, B. I. 
Ch’iah is a pm Li-coloured doth user! foi turbans. JarnawSr, is a kind of 
flow red woollen stnff, well known, KhSih ail undulated silk cloth. 

’ See p. 110, Vol. I, Book I. 

“Of successive dynasties of Rajput knit's from 746 to 1194 A.D. 
Chamfuitcr \\n& taken by Mahmud (Bigfirah) of Ahiuadfibad after a siege, it 
is said, ot 12 years and was made bis capital and continued to be that of 
the Gujarat kings till about 1590 A V. t. O. 

1 Eat. 23° 1' 45" N., long. 72° 3R' 30" B. The Binperov Anraugzeb had a 
different opinion of its climate and called it among other abusive epithets, 
Jahanuumobad m the Abode of Ilell. See llayley, p. 91. 

J .4 quarter or ward of a (own, having its own gateway. The I. G. has 
l>ol and describes it as rt bind; of houses varying in size from small courts 
u( 5 or 10, to large quarters of the city containing as many as 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, The larger I docks are generally crossed by one main street with a gate 
at each end and subdivided into smaller blocks eadi with its separate gate 
branching off from the chief thoroughfare. 

“The texL has ratwah, the variant Batwah being relegated to the notes, 
hut the best authorities concur in the latter reading. Iter Qulh-i-ASUun, see 
Bnyley, p. 128, and Briggs’ Cities of GujaraslUra, p. 292. Regarding tlie 
iithoxyle over the tomb, Briggs writes that one of the legends given him 
concerning it is that (.htlb-i-Aiilam on n journey to his masjid hipped against 
a stone and picking it up, said, "Can this he .stone, wood or iron?” and the 
combination ensued. A visitor who had preceded Briggs on a visit to this 
place wiote to him as follows : "The nV.e mentioned by Atoul lhizl i* correct. 
The stone is not now on. the sepulchre but deposited in the chief Said’s house. 
Great reverence is paid to it and on such occasions as visitors desire to see it, 
it is produced under a covering of brocade. It appears to be petrified wood, 
the barley part gives it the appearance of iron oxydised; that pen tion where 
it has been chipped by the hand of Altbar when he visited Balwa (according 
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Ahmadabad where are the tombs of Qutb-i-Aalum father 
of Shah yldla-m, and of other eminent personages. In the 
vicinity are hue gardens. Over the tomb is suspended a 
covering of about'the measuie of a cubit, parLly of wood, 
partly of stone and a part also of iron, regarding which they 
relate wonderful stories. At a distance of three kos is the 
village of Scirkhech (Sarkliej) where repose Shaikh Ah wad 
Khattu , l Sultan Ahmad after whom A hmadabad is named, 
and many other princes. Indigo of good quality is here 
grown and exported to Turkey and other countries. 

Twelve kos from Ahmadabad is Mali muddbdd a city 
founded by Sultan Mahmud, in which are beauLiful 
buildings extending to an area of 4 kos square. The whole 
is surrounded by a wall and at every half kos is a pleasure 
house and a preserve in which deer and other kinds of game 
are at large. 

The chief of Idar is a Zamhuiar named Narain Das, 
and of such austere life that lie first feeds his cattle with 
corn and then picks up the grains from their dung and 
makes this his food, a sustenance held in much esteem by 
the Brahmans. He is regarded as the head of the Rdihor 
tribe and has a following of 500 horse and 10,000 foot. 

The ports of Ghoga and Kambhdyat ( Cambay ) are 
included in this (Gogo) Sarkdr. The latter is a large city 
where merchants of divers kinds reside and wherein are fine 
buildings and much merchandise. Vessels sail from and 
trade to Ghogah, The. cargoes are put into small ships 
called Tawari which transport them to Kambhdyat. 

In Kail are fine oxen, a pair being worth BOO rupees, 
and according to their shapeliness, strength and speed 
fetching even a larger price. 

Jhalawar was formerly a separate principality contain¬ 
ing 1,200 villages. Its length is 70 kos and its breadth 40. 
It furnished 10,000 horse and the same number of infantry. 
Now it possesses but 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot. Its ruler 
was subject to the king of Gujarat. It formed four divi¬ 
sions, the inhabitants mostly of the ]hdla tribe of Rajputs. 


to the Abbot of the commnailvl shews the fibre or vein of tlie wood; and 
upon the opposite side, where iL seems to have been ground crosswise, it 
bears the appearance of stone.” 

1 See Bayley’s Hist, of GujarUt, pp, 90 anti 130. A description of thes« 
mausoleums _will be found in Messrs, J-lope and Fergusson’s "Architecture 
of A hm&cUibad." London Mturay, 1866. Khattu is one of the towns in the 
SarkiSr of Nagor, Cf. Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashlm, p. 275, 
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At the present day it. is accounted a Paigauct of Ahmadabud, 
and its villages and districts are summarized in tlie follow¬ 
ing table. 

(xi'cai Jhdldiudr contains Biramgaon residence of the 
chief, llalod, Wadhwdu., Kolia, Dai an (huh a, Bijaiul, Pain 
wliicli has a salt-pit, S ah itlu, Baioda, Jhinjhuiudni, Sanjdn, 
(? Sanand), Dhulhar, Afandal. 

Parganahs of Minhhukhantd contain Morhi , Rampui, 
Tankard, Khanjaria, Alalia, Kazor, in the vicinity of which 
pearls are found, Dhansar, Amrol (Amreli). 

Parganahs of fawbuji contain Jdmbu, Limri, Sidni. 

Parganah <r of Chaubisi, chief seat of the Panndr tribe 
contain Morhi, with BO railages and Cliotild with 55 villages. 
Now Mm hi with 7 districts is included in Soralh. 

Pali an has two forts, one of stone and one of brick. It 
lies in long. 117° LO', lat. 23° BO'. It produces line oxen 
that will travel 50 has in half a day. Good coLton cloths are 
here woven and are taken to distant parts a.s gifts of value. 

Sidhpur is a town on the Sar.suLi and a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

Barnagar [Vadnagar] is a large and ancient city and 
containing 3,000 pagodas, near each of which is a tank; it 
is chiefly inhabited by llrahmans, 

Cham panel' is a finely situated fort on a crag of great 
height’; the approach to it for two kos and a half is extre¬ 
mely difficult. Gates have been posted at intervals. At 
one place a cutting about 00 yards long has been made 
across which planks are laid which can be removed when 
necessity arises. Fine fruits abound. 

Sural is a celebrated port. The river Tapti runs F 3 7 
it and at a distance of 7 kos thence, falls into the sea. 

Rdnder on the opposite side of the r Papti is a port depen¬ 
dent on Surat; it was formerly a large city. The ports of 
Khandcioi and B nisei r also are a part of the Surat division. 
Numerous fruits abound especially the pine apple, and oils 
of all kinds and rare perfumes are obtainable. The followers 
of Zoroaster coming from Persia, settled here. They follow 
the teaching of the Zend and the Pftzend, and erect funeral 
structures. Thus through the wide tolerance of His Majesty 
every sect enjoys freedom. Through the negligence of the 
ministers of state and the commanders of the frontier pro- 

1 Tieffeuthalcr .stales llmt (lie lot tress on Hie summit of the bill is called 
Pauattaih and (he town at its fool Olifinipaner, 

32 
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viuces, many of these Sen kilts arc in the possession of 
European nations, such as Daman, Saujaii,' Tdrdptir, 
Mdhim and Base (Bassein) that rue both cities and polls. 

Bharoj (Broach) has a fine foil. The Narbada flows 
pasL it in its course to the ocean. It is accounted a maritime 
town of first rate impoitanee, and the ports of Kuivi, 
Glutndlwr, Bhdbhut and Bhankord [Bhakora] are its depen¬ 
dencies. 

Near the town of llansol is a game preserve 8 fens' in 
length by 4 in breadth, full of deer and other animals. The 
cover is rich and fresh with verdure, being situated on the 
banks of the Narbada and is perfectly level. 

The Sarkdr of Soralh 1 2 3 was an independent territory, 
having a force of 50,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry, the 
ruling tribe being Ghcloi. Its length from the port of 
Ghogo (Gogo) to that of Ardmdde A is T25 ko s - ; its breadth 
from Sardhar ( ? Sadra, n. of Ahniadabacl) to the seaport of 
Diu, 72 kos. On the cast it is bounded by Ahmaddbdd; on 
the north by the State of Kachh (Catch) ; on the south and 
west by the (Indian) Ocean. Its climate is healthy, its 
fruits and flowers numerous and grapes and melons grow 
here. This territory is divided into 9 districts each inha¬ 
bited by a different tribe, as follows :— 

Parganahs of new Soralh. 

Junahgarh with suburban district, Sulldmpur, B avion 
fBantva], Hunsciwar, Chanra Rdmpttt, Kaudolnd, Hast 
Jati, Und, Bagsard, Mahandrd [Mandurda j, Bhdnlror 
[Ghantwar], and others. 

Parganahs of old Sorath , called Ndghar. 

Paltan Somnath, Aunah, Dclwdrah, Mangier, Korindr, 
Mul Mahddco, Chonvar, Diu, &c. 

Parganahs of Gohehvdrah. 

Lathi, Luliydnah, Bhimpur, fasdhom, Mdndwi, Bind, 
Soh or. 


1 A smalt village in '['liana (Tanna) Dist., where the Parkis fitsL landed in 
India, known to the Portuguese and long after their time ns St. John. I, G, 

‘The old name for KaLliiawar, or Saimishtra and Prakritised in that of 
Sorath which is lo this day the name of a large district 100 miles in length 
in the south-west. 

3 Ammda, near port Okha, u. of Jagat Dwgtka, 
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Pargauahs of Wald . 

Malnuah t Taldjd, Pdlitdnah, &c. 

Pargauahs of Badhelah. 

Jagat (called Dwarldl), A rduuldc, Dhaihi (? Sanku- 
dkar). 

Pargauahs of Barra. (Berda ?) 

Barra, Gumli, &c. 

Pargauahs of the Bdghcla' tribe. 

Sordhdr, Caudal, Rdyet, Dhdnak, &c. 

Pargauahs of the Wdji in the uncultivated tracts, 
Jhdnjhmcr. 


Pargauahs of the Timhel tribe. 

Not assigned in any of tlie MSS. 

The first district known as New Sorath had remained 
unexplored on account of the impenetrable nature of the 
forests and the intricate windings of the mountains. A 
recluse chance found his way into iL and through him 
a knowledge of it was gained. Here is the celebrated stone 
fortress of Junahgarh which Sultan Mahmud, 1 2 I, captured 
by force of arms and at the foot of it built another fort of 
stone. At a distance of 8 kos is the fort of Qsain on the 
summit of a hill; it has now fallen into decay, but is worthy 
of restoration. There is also another stronghold on the 
summit of the hill of Girndr in which are many springs, a 
place of worship of the Jains. Adjacent is the port of Kondi 
Kolidyd, 3 which derives its name from two villages at a 
distance of one kos from it. In the rear of Junahgarh is 
an island called Sidlkokah 4 kos in length by 4 in breadth, 


1 The I. G. (I. SSO) calls this clan Wtighela tribe of Rajputs, a remnant 
oC the Solunki race who lied from Anliihvarah when that kingdom was > 

destroyed by Alii u’d din in A.D. 1297, 

9 Bigarali of Gujarat. One derivation at this name is its supposed mean¬ 
ing of two forts (garh) because Mahmud’s army conquered on one day 
Champaner and Junahgarh, Vol. I, p. 506, n. According to T, Junahgarh 
signifies tlie ancient fort, because it was long concealed in the dense forest , 

and discovered by a wood cutter. The legend rums that 15CM) 3 ears elapsed 
from its discovery to the time of Mandalik from whom Mahmud wrested the 1 

fortress. See Bayley's Hist, of Gujarat, pp. 161—182, for the derivation of the 
name. 

3 Tor, and G. Ivandi 01 Gondilaltivul. [Can it be tCodiitar 7] ! 

£ 
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adjacent to which i.s a forest, Uos square, where wild fruits 
grow and where there is a .settlement of Kalis. This tract is 
called Cir. Near the village of TunhagOsliuS the river 
Bit a dar falls into the ocean. Its fish are so delicate that they 
melt when exposed to the sun. Good camels are here 
ol> Lain able and a breed of horses somewhat buyer than the 
Gunth. 

In the second distiict is Patlau, a city on the seashore 
possessing a stone fort. This they call Pa'll an Sommith. It 
i.s both a capacious harbour and a town having nine 2 stone 
towers on the plain, within an area of three kos on the sea¬ 
shore. Good swords are made here, there being a well in 
the vicinity the water of which gives them a keen edge, 

The ports of Matu>lor / Pin, Purbamiar, Koiindr , 
A hntadpur and MuzafjavahdJ arc about this coast, A spring 
of the Sarsuti (Garaswati 4 ) rises near Sommllh. The 
Brahnumical shrines aie numerous, but among these Sont- 
mltli, Partlnclii, and Korhuir arc accounted among the most 
sacred. Between the rivers Ilaran and Sarsuti about -1,000 
years ago, 500,000,000 of the Yadu race while engaged in 
sport and merriment, fell to lighting and all of them 
perished in that field of death, and woudeiftil are the 
legends that they relate. Two and a half kos from Pattern 
Somndth is Bhdl ka Tirth 3 (or the shrine of the Arrow). In 
this place an arrow struck Sri. Kislm and buried itself under 

1 A note says Tiuiltiago^S, in the maps. There are two rivers ql the name 
of lShfidar; one rises in llie Mfmdav hills and flowing S. W. hills into Ihe 
sea nfc Nawi-P.midnr after ci cmirse of 115 miles. Another from llie same hills, 
flowing falls into the Onlf ol Cambay. The Rolls are a predatory tv ihe 
and ttieir distribution is not eoufiued to a single province. They were spread 
over the country between Cambay and Alimndabad and the well-wooded 
country afforded them a refuge from attack. 

2 Gladwin luis turned ijiese words into a name which mistranslation T notice 
as it has been adopted by Count von Noer ixr bis monograph on Akbar, p. 9,5. 
(lira. Beveridge’s Trans.). The Diwatt of JiuiagarU, Xlaridas Yiharidfis, has 
eourU-onsly given me the benefit of bis local knowledge. The new temple 
and ihe ruins of lire old are rrilhiu the fort which was inhabited chiefly by 
lire attendants of the shrine, the population living in the environs forming 
the town. Pattarr is said to have had three walls mid heme named 

'The length oi the present walls covers neatly two miles. The fort had or 
has 10 towers, or bastions of which 8 arc existing and two are in ruins. 

3 The J. G. gives Maugrol. The text unites Diu and Purbmrdar (else¬ 
where 1’orhandar) in ope name, as Sonm.Uh is called Deo 1‘atLan, but it is 
probable that the port of Diu was intended by Atari b'a/.l. 

‘The river rises in Mount Abu mid enters the Rutin of Culeh, though a 
part of its course near Sidlipur and Patau towns, is said to be subterranean. 

’Apparently the BhSt Knud of the I. G. Yndhistliira after the slaughter 
of the 5fj tribes of lire Yadu race on the field of Kurukshetra ami the death 
of Duryodbana, in grief at the loss of so many kinsmen, placed Parikshita 
on the throne of Tmhapiastha, and retired with Krishna mid Tlaldeo to 
Dwarka. They were attacked by the llliils and Krishna was slain, balden 
founded the city of Patalihotra or Patna. 
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a piped tree on the banks of the Saisiili. This they call 
Pi pal sir, ami both these spots anc held in great veneration. 
An extraordinary event occurs at the town of Mill Mahailco 
where there is a temple dedicated to Siva, Every year on a 
certain day before the rainy reason, a bird called Mukld 
appears. IL is somewhat smaller than a pigeon, with a coarser 
beak and pied in colour. It alights on the temple, disports 
itself for a while, and then rolls over and dies. On this day, 
the people of the city assemble and burn various kinds of 
perfume and from the proportions of black and white in 
the plumage of the bird, they calculate the extent of the 
coming rainfall, the black portending rain, the white, 
drought. In this tract, there are three crops of jenuar 
annually. At Uuah there are two reservoirs, one of which 
is called Jamna, the other Ganga. The water bubbles up 
and forms a stream and the fish of these two springs have 
three eyes, the third eye being in the forehead. 

Between Manglor and Char [near is a tract into which 
the sea enters. On a certain day of the year the water is 
sweet. It is related that in ancient limes a certain person 
was in need of Ganges water. -A recluse made a sign to 
the expanse and sweet water came forth. Ever since, upon 
that clay this wonder is repeated to the astonishment of all. 

In both of these districts the Ghelot tribe of Rajputs 
prevail and the ruling power in this country is in then- 
hands. At the present time the force (of the first district) 
consists of 1,000 horse and ‘2,000 foot. There is also a 
settlement of Ahirs called Babriyasr The force (of the 
second district) is 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot. 

In the third district at the foot of the Sat run]'ah 
(vSalrunjava) hill, 3 is a large fort and on iLs summit, the 
fort of Pfdithdnah . Though in ruins, it deserves restora¬ 
tion. It is in great veneration with the Jains. The port 
of Ghoga (Gogo) is a dependency of this district. The 
island of Biram (Perim) 'was formerly the residence of the 
governor; it is 0 kos squaie and is a low mcky island in 


1 Or Malih. In a wok called Haqiqal-MlhidustUn, the word is Sakh or 
Suhh. See 15 ay ley, p. U)7, who records this even l mill places it in the village 
of Madliopur. 

’ The name of one of die old territorial plants or districts into which 
Kathiawar was divided, was culled Tiabiiawfir, a hilly tract on the S.fi. 

* Tito hill is sacred to AdiniUIi the deified priest of the Jains. The descrip¬ 
tion of Palilalia in the 1. (4. taken from lUr. burgess’ “’Notes of a visit to 
Satnuijaya TliU,” gives an interesting sketch of this temple hill. Perim (tlic 
haiones of the peitphi.s) is in the Gulf of Cambay, t) miles ft. of Gogo, 
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the midst oi' the .sea. The Zainindar is of the GohcV tribe. 
This district possesses 2,000 horse and 4,000 foot. 

In the fourth distiict, are the porLs of Molnvah and 
Tninja, inhabited by the Wall elan. The local force con¬ 
sists of 000 men and 500 foot. 

hi the fifth district is jagai., called also lhvdrka. Sri 
Krishna came hither from Mathura (Muttra) and here died. 
It is a great Brahmanical place of worship. The island of 
Sanlzudlulr [Bait | -1 has square is reckoned within this 
district. Near Aramddc is an island 70 has in length and 
breadth. An aiea of half a kos of this land is for the most 
part stony and if an excavation is made salt-water pours in 
on all sides, Malik Ayaz 2 Kluls Klicl, of Sultan Mahmud I 
of Gujerat, had, one-fourth of it dug up. The port of 
Anmulue is superior to most of its class. The inhabitants 
are of the Bddhcl tribe. It musters 1,000 horse and 2,000 
foot. 

In the sixth district Barra/ the country is so liilly, the 
forests so impenetrable and the defiles so extensive that it 
is impassable for troops. The Jaitwah clan inhabit it, It 
furnishes 1,000 horse and"2,000 foot. 

In the seventh district are the Bagliclahs. It furnishes 
200 horse and the .same number of foot. The K a this 4 are 
numerous in this tract; they are of the Ahir caste and are 
skilful in the management of horses. The military force 
is 6,000 cavalry and 0,000 infantry. They are said by 
some to be of Arabian origin. Cunning but hospitable, 
they will eat of the food of people of every caste, and are 
a handsome race. When any Jagirdar comes amongst 
them they make it a condition that there shall be no account 

5 The Gohels came fioiu the north iu the 13th ceiiLury, and retreuting 
befme the tide of Muhammadan conquest conquered for themselves new seals, 
iu the decadence of Anhihulia. They me now in IV Tvathiawai 

1 See Bay ley** Ilist, of Gujarat, p. 233 el seq. Kbits Kind repiesenls lilt' 
po.siuon of a royal equerry combined with high command. b'erishla culls him 
the ghulrmi-i-hha-; or confidential attendant of Mahmud. He was premier 
noble (Amir u’l Hmarfi) and commander in chief of the army, fought and 
defeated the Portuguese fleet at Cliaul and sank the admiral’s flagship valued 
at a hior of inpees (A.H. 913—A.H. 1507). 

8 I have no doubt that this is Barda (or Jaihvat) of the L G.; a division 
of KaLhiawar lying between 21° 11' and 21° 57' N. lat., and 69° 30' and 70° V 
IV long'., bounded N. and N.-R. by Hollar; IV by South, aud S.-W. by the 
Arabian Sea. The Barda hills are from 12 to 18 miles distant from the coast 
and formed a favourite refuge for outlaws, 

4 The name of Kathiawar, was founerly given to a tract to the IV of the 
centre of the peninsula; from having been overt tin by the Kathis who entered 
from Cufch in the 13th and 14th centuries, it was extended to the whole 
country by the Maliraltas who had come into contact with them in their 
foiajs. 
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taken of the incontinence of any of their people. In the 
vicinity of the Knthis on the banks of the river JJondi, 
there is a sept of Ahirs called Poiechas. Their force is 
3,000 horse and the same number of foot. They are per¬ 
petually at feud with the Jams.' 

In the eighth district Jhaiijhmer is a maritime port. 
The Wdji tribe prevail. There are 200 horse and 2,000 
foot. 

In the ninth district is the Cliaran tribe. Mahadeva 
formed a man from the sweat of his brow and gave him the 
charge of his own bull. He spoke in rhythmic sentences 
and sang the divine praises and revealed the past and the 
future. His descendants are known by his name. They 
chiefly recite panegyrics and genealogies and in battle chant 
deeds of valour and animate the warriors and some of them 
reveal future events. There are few of the nobles of 
Hindustan who have not some of these in their retinue. 
This district furnishes 500 horse and 4,000 foot. The tribe 
called Bhal resemble this caste in their panegyrics, their 
powers, their battle-chants, and genealogical recitations, 
and although in some of these respects thej" surpass them 
yet the Chdrans are better swordsmen. Some pretend that 
the Chdrans were called into life by the mere volition of the 
diviuhy, and the Bhdts from Mahddeva. 

Between Jhdhmra in the Sarkdr of A hrnadahdd, and 
Pattern and Sorath is a low-lying tract, 90 kos in length by 
7 to 30 in breadth, called the Ran 2 (the Runn). Before the 
rainy season, the sea rises and covers this area and falls as 
the rains cease. A considerable part dries up and is covered 
with salt, the duties of which are collected in the pargana of 
Jhalwam. Ahmciddbdd lies to the easL of this tract. On the 
west is a large separate territory called Kachchh (Cutch) 
250 kos in length by 100 kos in breadth. Sind lies to the 

1 The Jareja j .ijpnls, to which branch the lino of Cutch belongs, arc 
descended from the Sunima (Santa i) ttihe and came originally front the 
north. Ther ate said to have emigrated ftoin Sind about the 15th century 
under the leadership of Ju Rdklui, son nf Java from whom (lie tribe derive 
their name. Till 1540 the Jams ruled over Cutch in three branches. About 
that year Khengtir succeeded in making himself head of the tribe and master 
of the ptovinre. His uncle Jam Rawal lied to Kathiawar and founded the 
present reigning house of Natvanagar, the rulers of which are still called 
Jams. .See Jam under the account of Sind, 

“The word in Hindi signifies a waste or wilderness. Theic aie two, the 
northern or larger Riutn, 150 by 80 miles has an area of about 7,000 sqtiare 
miles. The cavStern or "smaller Emm, 70 miles from R to W,, covers an 
area of 2,000 square miles Except a stray bird, a herd of wild asses, or ait 
occasional cgravan, ho sign of life breaks the desert loneliness. 7. 
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west of Cutcli. The physical aspect of the country is barren 
and sandy. There is an excellent breed of horses believed 
to be of Arabian race, and Lhcre are good camels and goats. 
The chief of this country is of the 'adit' race and his tribe 
is now known as faicjas. The military force of this clan 
is .10,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. The men arc hand¬ 
some, tall in stature and wear long beards. The residence 
of the chief is Bhuj, which has two strong forts Jhdraha nd 
KanLkol. On the Gujarat side towards the south is a 
Zaminddr of note whom they call Jam, a relative of the 
ruler of the above-mentioned state. Sixty years ago, Jam 
Rfuval, after a war of two mouths, was driven out of the 
country, and settled in Soralli between the territories of the 
Jaihvah, Badcl, Chilian, and 7 'umbel tribes. He posssessed 
himself of other parts and founded the city of Naivanagar 
and his country received the name of ] Attic Catch. Sat tarsal 
the present Rajah, is his grandson. There are many towns 
and the agricultural area is extensive. The residence of 
the chief is at Nuiuanagar and bis force consists of 7,000 
cavalry and 8,000 infantry. The camels and goats are of 
good breeds. For a considerable period the prime ministers 
of these two states have been of the Muhammadan religion. 

In the vicinity of Mora and Mangrcj is a state called 
Pal 2 through which runs the river Malicndri towards the 
Gujarat side. It has a separate ruler who resides at Dun - 
garpur. On the Mtilwa side is Bfitnswara and that too has 
a separate chief. Each of them has a force of 5,000 horse 


1 The lunar race established hy the Scythian Hudh, expanded into fiflc- 
six branches and filled nearly the whole of not them India. Yndu 4th m 
descent from Budli save his name to the royal lino which closed in Krishna 
and Bahama. While the solar vice was confined to n narrow strip of land 
between the mountains and the Clauses, the Yadus had spread over (lie whole 
country. Yadu, says Tilliot, (Races of the N.-W. 1’., Vol. I, 128) is the patro¬ 
nymic of all the descendants of Buddha, the ancestor of the frunnr race, of 
which the Bhntti and the Jliicja arc now the most conspicuous, but the title 
of Jadon i.s now exclusively applied to Unit tube which appeals never to have 
shoved far fiom the limits of the ancient Suraseni, .uni we consequently find 
them in lame numbers in that neighhouihood. The tract south of the C'liunib.il 
called after them Yndnvati is in the posset-ion of the Gwalior Mahvntt.is find 
the state of Kirauli on the Chambal is now their chief independent possession, 
-Pah in the text, with the emendation Pal by the Tfrlitor, Tin re arc two 
of the name, one within Millti Kant a on its N, T{, frontier. The other one of 
the petty .states in Ifrdlar, Kathiawar. The. former must here lie meant, as 
Dimqatpnr lies in lal. 23° 52' TSt., long. 73° 49' 15. It is now a separate native 
state. The early history of the ruling family is not known with certainty; 
they paid tribute to the ’Mughal Umpire and did military service, and on the 
fall of the Empire became tributary to the Mahraltas. I. O. The name PHI 
says Bayles?, seems to have been given, to n congeries of petty bill states of 
which the rulers were Hindus. They appear to have included DunaSirpur, 
Bijanagar and others, 
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and 10,000 foot, and both are of the Sisoclia elan. The 
rulers were of the Rana’s family, but for some time past 
it lias been otherwise. 

Adjoining the Sarkar of Pattan is a state, the chief 
town of which is Sirohi and which possesses a force of 2,000 
horse and 5,000 foot. On the summit of a hill is the strong 
fortress of Abugarh (Mount Abu) about which are 12 
flourishing villages. Pasturage is plentiful. 

There is also a territory having Naniurbdr on the east, 
Mandu on the north, Nandod on the south and Chdmpdner 
on the west. Its length is 00 kos, and its breadth 40. The 
chief is a Chaulian and his residence is the town of Alt 
Mohan. Wild elephants are numerous. The force consists 
of 600 horse and 15,000 foot." 

Between Surat and Nandurbdr is a mountainous but 
flourishing tract called Bagldna, the chief of which is a 
Kalhor, commanding 3,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry. 
Fine peaches, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates, 
and oranges grow here. It possesses seven remarkable forts, 
among which are Mulher 1 and Salher. 

Between the Sarkdrs of Nandod and Nandurbar is a 
hilly district 60 kos in length by 40 in breadth, which the 
Gohel tribe of Rajputs inhabit. At the present day a 
Brahman named Tcwari has the management of affairs, 
the titular Rajah being of no account. He resides at 
Rdjpipla or Khulu, and has a force of 3,000 horse and 
7,000 foot. The water of this tract is very unwholesome. 
Rice and honey of the finest quality are here produced. 

This Subah embraces 9 Sarkdrs and 198 Parganahs, 
of which 13 are ports. The revenue is 43 krors, 68 lakhs, 
22,301 dams (Rs. 10,920,557-8-0) and one lakh, 62,028# 
Mahmudis 2 as port clues. 

The measured land (except Sorath which is paid in 
money bjr estimate) is 1 kror, 60 lakhs, 36,377 bighaS, 
3 biswas, out of which 4 lakhs, 20,274 dams are Suyurghal. 
The local force is 12,440 cavalry, and 61,100 infantry. 


1 Both these lie in the Navasari (Nosari) district of the Baioda territory, 
the latter in the S. 13. corner. Songarli awl Rnpgarh are two other lorls. The 
former 43 miles 13. of Sural, and Rupgaih 10 miles S. of Songarh, The hills 
must refer to the Rajpipla range, there being no other in the whole territory. 

a Mr. 13. Thomas (Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. Ill, 3rd series) quotes Sir 
T. Herbert sis saying about IG76 A.D, “A malimudi is twelve pence, a rupee 
two shillings and three pence.” See Cayley's I-listary of Gujarat, p, 16, 
The relative value of coin varied according to time and locality. The Changezi 
Mahnmdi is variously valued at hall and two-thirds of a rupee and at half a 
crown, French inoney. Ibid, pp. 12 and 16, 
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Sarkar of Ahmadabdd. 

Containing 28 Mahals. 8,024,153 Bighas. Revenue 
208,300,994 Dams. Suyurghdl (>,511,444 Dams. Casles 
various. Cavalry 4,320. Infantry 20,500, 




Cilv of Alunnd.'ibad 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Snbtub. di'.t, <>l Alim.idnbud 

070,087 

Rnrdhu Malar (iu/>. Ailiar 
M ) on the river Enrol i 

145,384 

Ahmadtiaipir has a stone 
fort faced with rluinain 

54,370 

Idar, L re venue by estimate 
of ClOpsJ 


Bahiel . 

375,675 

TSfuali Sewali [ 11,1 la Sinor] 

84,960 

Birpur [ ? Pillmpur] has a 
stone fort on the Malten- 
dri . 

173,385 

Pa plod [Paled]. 

39,930 

Panin tij 

159,273 

Bandar Solali [ ?Bluulnr\va] 
(revenue in monev) 


I’etlad . 

... 

Thamanah [? Tlinwad] 

(rev. in money) 


Chbala-Babra, lias a brick 
fort, somewhat dilapi¬ 
dated, sallpetie obtain¬ 
ed here ... ... 1 

1 43,283 

Dholqa, the Sabarmati 
flows adjacent ... 

579,S77 

834,606 

Dhaiulliok, has a masonry 
fort of chuiutm 

403,523 

Siriitvl 

80,646 

Ivari 

936,837 

Kainbhfiyat 

336,813 

Kapaclblimij, a masonry 
fort of clutnam 


Manrhva ' ... 


JVfodiisa, lias a brick fort 

507,370 

Mnhnmdabfid, has a tem¬ 
ple to Malifuleva 

45,590 

Masninlahad, has a brick 
fort 

213,805 

Mangrej, has a masonry 
fort of chit net in ... 

76,629 

Naviad 

202,062 

Hasol . . 

200,020 


Revenue 

I>. 

Sin ur- 

filial 

J). 

'£ 

C3 

5 

CJ 

u' 

4- J 

n 

CTJ 

5- H 

a 

Castes 

15,000,073 

144,680 

100 

300 


23,999,371 

4201,788 


... 


9,682,753 

160,938 

100 

200 

Cliaulian. 

1,770,912 

50,774 

500 

5,000 

Solanki. 

1 , 616,000 


1000 

5,000 

Gurus iali 1 

6,988,920 

... 

100 

200 

Itnj pul. 

2,814,124 

5.608 

50 

100 

Bliodin 

Raj pul, 
bodi.ih. 

1,778,300 


300 

600 

US j put, 
Kli.irbii 
axul Bouali. 

1,493,249 

•.. 

50 

100 

ltajput. 

2,076,574 

... 

100 

200 

01 . 

600,000 





771,960 

128,990 




600,000 


... 

... 


34,908,220 

232,860 

200 

10,000 

Iiuli. 

4,825 392 

5,627 

50 

200 

JUfilCiwfir. 

1,650,000 

188,169 

50 

100 

I’mnvar. 

113077044° 


500 

4,000 

Do. _ 

2,528,632 


100 

300 

Garasiah, 

Melitar. 

30,125,778° 

394,963 

300 

1,000 

01 . etc. 

22,147,986 

160,405 

100 

200 

Rajput, 

Jlarali. 

50,125,778 

27 309 

100 

500 

Koli. 

22,147,973 

301,320 

50 

500 

Do. 

423,510 

16,062 

100 

200 

I)o. 

1,748 080 

160,088 

... 


Cliaulian. 

1,400,000 



... 

O! (Koli) 

121,762 


100 

300 

Cliaulian. 

8,103,098 

49,478 

entered 

under 

Siruiil 

Gttrasinh, 

752 202 


20 | 

100 i 

Koli, 


TJie Rajputs are litre divided into two classes. (1) Garasiahs or laud- 
owners (see Bayley'a History of Gujarat, p. 98, for the derivation of this term), 
“™L 2) S ult, valors. Ihe former live a life of idleness on their lands and sir? 
greatly given Lo oprum, I. G. ' 
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Sarkdr of Pattern, north. 


Containing 16 Mahals. 88,500,015 Bighas. Revenue 
600.825,099 Dams. Suyurghal , 210,627 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 715. Infantry 0,000. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

1 ). 

Suyur- 

tfhfil 

I). 

’cS 

S' 

cd 

Castes 





u 

4 


Puttau, has two foils ... 


957,462 

143,862 

150 

3,000 

Rajput Kali, 
IC limbi. 

Bijapur ... 

290,554 

6,001,832 

2,832 

200 

500 

IColi. 

Patlianpur 


528,611 

3,600,000’ 

50 

500 

Do. 

Badna^ar, ha*? a stone fort 

37,600-13 

1,844,324 

1,749 

under 

Bijapur 

Do. 

Rajput, 

Visalnagar 

13,281 

674,348 

• .4 

20 

100 






Jadun. 

Therud, has a brick fort ... 

240,052-11 

4,000,000 


50 

200 

Rajput, 




Barliah. 

Torvada do. 

294,516-17 

2,130,000 

■ • t 

50 

1,000 

IColi. 

vSubmb. (list, of PaLtau .. 

14,7S7-50 

20,054,045 

862,104 

under 

Pattaii 


Rildhan [-pur], has a brick 
fort 

Sami, has a shrine much 

257,709-6 

4,000,000 

... 

100 

200 

Koli. 


venerated in Hindustan 

107,298’ 

1,266,498 

,,, 

20 

100 

Do. 

Sautalpur 

34,267 

287,340 



, , . 


Ivhcrulu 

101,946-17 

4,000,000 

« . . 




Kukrej 

112,338 

1,312,590 

... 

under 

Telirar 


Munjpur 

51,814-11 

909,630 

* . . 

25 

100 

Do. 

Morvfidn 

47,777 

320,020 

4,600,000 


. . . 

200 

Do. 

Dfsah, has a brick fort ... 

288,270 

... 

SO 

200 

Do. 


y So the MSS, but X apprehend these figures should be reversed, the larger 
coming under revenue, as G. has it. 


Sarkdr of Nandod -— north. 

Containing 32 Mahals. 541,817 Bighas, 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 8,797,590 Dams. Suyurghdl 11,328 Dams. 



Biswas 

Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 


Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Amreli 

15,548-1G 

148,620 

Jaimtugaon 

21,444 

412,093 

Avidhu 

Barsai, (Snynrghal 

11,328) . 

Uncial [ ?Bliadli] ... 

4,290 

17,076 

Kahaar 

Marghadrah 

14.903 

15,028 

80,307 

62 328 

153,696 

40,663 

2,061,368 

272,645 

Maudun 

Nandod with suburb 

5,402 

16,000 

Tilnkwada 

65 859 

3,595,525 

dist. 

128 021 

3,029,830 

Tahwu. [Tfinkhala] 

73,263 

165,500 

Natrang 

15,188 

40,708 



200 
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Sarhar of Barocla, south. 

Containing 4 Mahals. 922,212 Biglias. Revenue 
41,145,895 Dams. Suyuvghal 388,358 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 900. Infantry 5,800. 


Batoda with sub. clist. has 
a bride fort 

i 

Bahadurpnr, lias a brick 
fort 

Dablioi, has a stone fort ... 

Sinor, the Naibada, in its 
coni se from the north, 
passes under the; town ... 


Ilighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

I £ U 

'oj 

k 

03 

u 

'£ 

oi 

»4-( 

d 

HI 

Castes 

500,920 

20,403,485 


200 

400 

t'onvvar, ike 
Rajput. 

1,680,920 
167,090 

6,243,280 

9,252,550 

4,562 

500 

500 

5,000 

500 

Rajput. 
Rajput, 
Balnah. 

148,150 

5,746,580 


§ 

.9 ! 

°„ 1 

1C 

Rajput, .fol¬ 
lowing 
name ille¬ 
gible) . 


S(irkar of Broach , south. 

Containing .14 Mahals. 349,771 Biglias. Revenue 
21,845,063 Dams. Suyurghal 141,820 Dams. Castes 
various. Cavalry 990. Infantry 8,000. 


Biglias 

Biswas 


Revenue 

D. 


Suyur > ri 
glial .3 
D. £ 


Olpad 

Auklesar 

Allesar [Ainalsari] 

Broach, has a brick fort, 
on the Narbada; here is 
a Hindu shrine 
'farkesar _ ... ... 

Chharmaadvi ... ... 

Suburban dist. of Broach 
Dehej Barlia [Vagra] 

K-ari [Kareli] ... ... 

Kala [Glialha] ... ... 

Gandhuf, a port frccpient- 
ed by vessels ... 


186,420 1,659,877 

138.376 568,010 

90,333 307,737 


50 230 Gwfdia. 

500 5,000 Rajput, 


64,660 456,230 ... 500 5,000 Rajput, 

8,752 5,051 . 

44,821 122,795 . 

52,975 7,022,690 64,516 . 

42,664 1,174,540 . 

177,939 4,275,000 12,650 20 300 Rajput, 


353,670 

240,000 


Barliah. 
300 Rajput, 

Garaeiah, 
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Sarkar of Broach, South — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

rju v m - 
ghat 
1 ). 

Ih 

'£ 

Castes 





ri 

U 

a 


Lorakh f?LuliaraJ, on the 
seashore 

Maqbuliibad, on the sen- 

31,760 

1,287,250 





shore. Salt heie obtained 

SI,750 

1,912,0-10 


20 

100 

Rajput. 

Musalmali. 

Ilansot, one of the ports 

1 






of tiiis district 

77,560 

2,439,158 


400 

3,000 

Rajput 






Bdghclah. 


Sarkar of Champ aner. 

Containing 9 Mahals. 80,837 Bighas. 31 Biswas. 
Revenue 15,009,884 Dams. Snyurghal 173,730 Dams . 
Castes various. Cavalry 550. Infantry 1,600. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

I). 

Suyur- 

gh.ll 

I). 

JS* 

£ 

$ 

Castes 





crj 

U 

d 


A i warah 

Chiimpauer, with sub. disl. 

19,129 

48,209 

... 


... 


has Uvo stone forts, one 
on a hill called Pilwith, 
and the second at its 
foot 

159,590 

1,429,619 

173,730 

500 

1,000 


Chanduwftrah 

27,328-8 

21,530 


... 


Chnurasi 

Dohad, ha.s a stone foil ... 

Hliol rUwoll . 

Dilawarah 

Ronkherah 

Sauwes, has a strong stone 

107,713 

68,249 

32,014 

18,129 

240,313 

2,215,275 

1,283,300 

172,992 

4S.62S 

2,995,696 

... 

... 

... 


fort 

120,391-1 

2 300,000 

... 

50 

100 

Rajput. 


Sarkar of Surat. 

Containg 31 Mahals. 1,312,815 Bighas. 16 Biswas. 
Revenue 19,085,380 Dams. Snyurghal 182,870 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry 2,000. Infantry 5500. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D, 

tiyut- 

glial 

D. 

£ 

S 

5 

£ 

S 

JO 

M 

Castes 

Ambhel, has a stone fort 
Parchol [--Parujnn] ... 

6,581 

55,920 

424,355 

1,608,000 

... 

... 

j 
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Sarkdr of Sural — Could. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur 

yhal 

B. 

u' 

"ai 

5 > 

a 

'a 

Castes 





u 

A 


Bulsur, oil the sea 

74,702 

1,281420 

59,785 

100 

500 


Jinlesar 

Beiiwarali, lias a stone fort 

80,400 

1,013,045 

15,035 




near Tapli 

Bahvarnli, lias a stone fort, 
aiul a slirine with a hot 

53,059 

554,320 

... 

2000 

5,000 

Rajput. 

spring 1 ?Pals.'inn| 

41,650 

478,620 

, , , 




Bliesrot LBhestanJ 

21,170 

425,055 

. . . 




I’arnera 

54,460 

277,475 





Bhntsar 

12,075 

146,230 

.... 




Kalor | /ICmlod] 

21,435 

592,180 





'J'iliiri | Taori] 

85,095 

917,890 

90,335 




TimbS 

Chilchli, on the sen, has an 

51,029-19 

263,390 

2,040 




iron mine 

Diininori, on the river 
Timi? (Kim?) 

337,613 

389,320 

... 




40,994-19 

767,520 

... 




Rauder 

Sural with suburb, disl. 

5,520 

63,692 

13,092 




lias a stone fort 

50,733 ' 

5,530,145 





Supu 

37,594 

73,151 

8,720 




Sarbhun ... 

IChoblori ( ?KumbhaviaJ ... 

04,127 

4,024 

601,257 

026,760 

... 




Ohandevi 

Ivharka [Kharsawa], oil 

4,524 

835,330 

7,310 

... 

... 


the Timi 

42.019 

629,310 

» . . 




Karodah [Kalhodral 

000,701 

383,240 

24,550 




Kanirej 

Eos L-ambft], lias a stone 

68,044 

328,205 

... 

*• i 

• * ■ 


fort 

Bohari 

9,771 

5,928 

228,390 

85,280 





Haroli, on the sea 

Malnvah (Molm?) on the 

17,044 

370,410 

... 




sea 

15,016 

100,290 





Nfiroli 

Nosari, with a manufac¬ 
tory of perfumed oil, 

1,620 

65,220 

... 




found nowhere else 

17,353 

297,720 

... 

, , , 



NariSil, on the sea 

7,290 

130,700 

... 





Sarhdr of Godhrd. 

Containing 12 Mahals. 535,255 Bighas. "Revenue 
3,418,624 Dams. Castes various. Cavalry 1,000, Infantry 
5,000. 



Big-ha 

D. 


Biglia 

D. 

Audha. [Aradfil] 
Allawara [ ?Aiar 
Suuba] 

17,877 

46,704 

184,936 

63,460 

Beta [Bariyn] ,,, 
Jadnagar* 

37,338 

46,690 

257,202 

120,660 


* Jadnagar —either Jatnbitghoda or Chuidpur. 
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Sarkdr of Godhra — Contd. 



Biglia 

D. 

! 

Biglia 

D. 

Jhalod [Halo]] ... 

92,409 

1' 

794,654 

Kohana | Kadana], 

20.85S 

785,360 

I) hfmbod [Dlnin- 



Maral IMatwaJ 

46,755 

525 975 

pur'l 

17,082 


Maliadwarah ... 

19,285 

10,826 

Shehera 

35,702 

146,322 




Uodlira with sub. 



j 



dist. 

150,250 

i 

j 785,660 





Sarlidy of Sorath ( Kathiaimd). 

Containing 12 Mahals, of which 13 are ports. Revenue 
63,437,366 Dams. Cavaliy 17,000. Infantry 365,000. 



Revenue 


Revenue 


D. 


D. 

Una 

7,620,388 

Pharwfir rDhoUinvn] 

59,792 

Aivej 

780,500 

Dhfmtror 

252,048 

Amreli ... 

1,784,160 

Dhiiri . 

644,270 

Aplelah ... 

1,214,592 

Kanpur ... 

16,127 

Hut tun Deo ISoninatli] ... 

4,453,912 

Ralgau ... 

113,280 

Uanwara [ ?Wadhwan] ... 

2,049,340 

Raniol 

28,320 

Belkhii. 

140,000 

Sivor 

42,480 

Balsar ... 

509,760 

PaHi . 

4,936 

Beri t ? BaoriJ ... 

145,600 

Sulla limit 

424,800 

Barwa [ ? Barodn] 

50,664 

Gariadhar 

623,040 

Brtnilah ... 

84,900 

Korinar 

4,538,560 

Ban dor fWnnod] 

14,060 

Ghogah (Gogo), exclusive 


Bliimiad 

28,320 

of port 


P.Uitnna 

240,592 

Kianabanaera 

42,480 

Bagsra [?I>igsarJ 

56,340 

ICathar ... 

127,480 

Barar 

734,790 

Gaiidhari 

598,704 

BaiwarS r ? Wasawcull ... 

74,792 

Gondal 

56,640 

Bfulli . 

14,160 

Kotianu (Kntiana) . . 

1,797,256 

Tnlflja ... 

2,435,520 

Rkmdnlna ... ■ 

198,432 

Cliokh iCharkha] 

453,120 

Lutiana 

1,423,080 

Jnitpur 


Lemnra Batwa ... 

487,576 

Jag at [Dwarkal 

803,200 

Lathi 

290,152 

Cliorwad (Cliaradwa) 

936,960 

Mulikput 

995,048 

Chaurti ... 

97,288 

Mobwa.li, (Blown) 

2,051,136 

Jet wad ... 

1,071,960 

Malidwi 

127,440 



Manglor 

10,689,472 

Jaadhon (Jasdan 

98,560 

Mcrlarali 

2,208,160 

Suburban dial. of Sorath 

932,000 

Morbi 

2,603,326 

DaulalabSd 

357,424 

Mitluah ... 

14,106 

Dang . 

4,410 

Nngsari ... 

755,376 

Dungar ... 

760,400 

I-Iatasui (?) 

1,012,592 
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Port duties. 


Port of Mnnqlor 

Revenue 

Mahinudis 

27,600 

Port of Mohwnh (Mown) 

Revenue 

Mahmudis 

1,000 

,, PaUan Deo 

25,000 

,, Meykor ? 

3,000 

,, Koriufir 

1,000 


1,000 

,, Niigsari 

10,000 

,, Talaja, 4 Dlaltals 

7,000 

,, Porhandar 

27,228 

,, Una 

15,000 


Princes of Gujarat. 

Seven princes reigned in succession 196 years. 


Years. 

Bana-raj Chaulian 1 ... ... ... 60 

Jog Raj ... ... ... ... 35 

Bliimraj ... ... ... ... 62 

Blior ... ... ... ... 29 

Bahr Sing'll ... ... ... ... 26 

Rutnadat ( var. Rashadat) ... ... ... 16 

Samant ... ... ... ... 7 


* Sorath corresponds in mod. Tun a gad. The following emendations are 
suggested from Hamilton’s K. 1. Gazetteer and the Survey of India Atlas : 
Dhaulror (=DIiamnngar), Dliari (=-Darwa), Ralgaon (= Raiiigutm), Siyor 
(= Rihor), Sarii (--Satya), Kovinar (=Kauri Nagar, 10 in. N. of Diu point), 
Kntliar (=Kantharia), Kaudolua (=Ivadorna), Indiana {- Diluoln), Una =Una- 
Delwara).—/. tfarkar. 

1 The following table is from Ihe V. T. taken fiom the Ain-i-Akbttii, and 
collated with the Agui Parana of Wilford. 

A.D. 

696. Saila Deva, living in retirement at Ujjain found and educated. 

745. (S. S02) Banaraja, son of Samanta Sinh (Chohan) who founded 

Anliaipur, called after Anala Cohan. 

800. Jagaraja. 

841. Bhira Raja, (Bhnnda Deva. Wilford). 

866. Blieur. 

895. Behersinh, 

920. Reshadat, (Raja Adity W.). 

935. Samanta, (dau. married son of Delhi Raja). The total of years of 
reigns in the A. A. makes 223 instead of 196. G. and T. give 
Jihiniraj 25 instead of 42, and tlms correct the error, 
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Ten princes of tlie Solanki race reigned 224 years. 1 

Yrs. Ms. 


Mill raj Solanlci 


50 

0 

Chamand 


J 3 

0 

Balabha 


0 

6 

Durlablia, liis nephew 

, , , , 

11 

6 

Bliim, his nephew 

• . , i 

42 

0 

Karan 


31 

0 

Jai Singh, called also Sudhraj 


50 

0 

Kuraarpal, grandson of his uncle 


23 

0 

Ajaipal, liis nephew 

• , , , 

8 

0 

Lakhmul 

. 

8 

0 

Six princes of the Baglielah tribe 

reigned 126 years. 2 



Yrs. 

Ms. 

Ds. 

Hardmul Baghelah ... 

... 12 

5 

0 

Bakieva 

... 34 

6 

10 

Bliim, his nephew ... 

... 42 

0 

0 

Arjuii Deva 

... 10 

0 

0 

Sarang Deva 

... 21 

0 

0 

Karan 

... 6 

10 

15 

1 The totals give only 238 years. The U. T. 

runs as follows 




A.D. 

910. Mula Raja, usurped the throne. 

1025. Chiimuud, invaded by Sultan Mahmud (Samanta. W.). 

1038. Vnllabhn (nneient line restored). 

1039. Durlablia (Dalusalima heirshta) usurped the throne. 

1050. Bhima Raja, 

Kaladeva (Kaian. A, A) Carna Rajendra or Visaladeva, (\V.) who 
became paramount sovereign of Delhi. 

1094. Riddlra or Jajasinha, an usurper. Kttmfirapal, poisoned (by Ajaya- 
pala, son of Jayasinha). 

“ The U. T, give the following :— 

The Bhaghela tribe, 

Mula (Dakhmul. A. A, haklian Raya. W.) without issue. 

Beihleva } Balnea—Mula, W. of BhSshela tribe. 

A.D. 

1209. W. Bhima Deva, or Bala Bhima Deva, same as last W. 

1250. Arjmt Deva, ] 

1200. Sax'anga Deva, } A, A. 

1281, Karan ) 

Kama the Golxila fled to the Deccan when in the year 1309 Gnjarat 
was annexed to Delhi by Ala yd dip. 


34 
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Fourteen (Muhammadan) princes* reigned about 160 years. 

AD. Vis. Ms. Ds 

1391. Sultan Muzaffar Shah, ... ... 3 8 16 

Id11. Sultan Alunad, T, his grandson (builds 

Ahmadabad and Ahmaduagar), ... 32 0 20 

1443. Mahammad Shah, his son, ... 7 9 4. 

1451. Qutb ud din Ahmad Shah (opposes 

Mahva King and Cliitor Raja 
Konibha), ... ... ... 7 0 13 

1459. Daud Shah, his uncle, (deposed in 

favour of) ... ... ... 0 0 7 

1459. Mahmud Shall I, son of Muhammad 
Shall (Begarrfi : two expeditions to 
Deccan), ... ... ... 55 I 4 

1511. Sultan Muzaffar, his son, (war with 

Raja Sang ram), ... ... 14 9 0 

152b. Sultan Sikandar, his son, (assas¬ 
sinated), ... ... ... 0 10 16 

1520. Sultan Nasir Khan, his brother, 

(Malunud Shall IT, displaced by), ... 0 4 0 

1520. Sultan Bahadur, sou of Sultan 

Muzaffar, (invades Malwa : murdered 
by Portuguese), ... ... II 9 0 

1530. Muhammad Shall, sister’s son, 

(Faruqi of Malwa), ... ... 0 9 0 

1536. Sultan Mahmud, grandson of 

Muzaffar, ... ... ... IS 2 

some days. 

1553. Sultan Ahmad (II) a descendant of 
Sultan Ahmad, (spurious heir set up 
by ministers), ... ... '... 8 0 0 


' I/ist of Gujral Muslim rulers : 

Muzaffar I 

Ahmad I 

Mrl. I. Karim 

Qufbuddiu 

Diinil 

Mahmud I 
Muzaffar II 
Sikandar 
Mahmud II 
Baliadur 
Muhammad Tl 
Muhammad III 
Ahmad II 
Muzaffar III 


A.TI. 798/13110 A.D. 
814/1411 
846/1442 
855/H51 
862/1458 
862/1458 
1)17/1511 
1)32/1526 
932/1526 
932/1520 
943/1537 
943/1537 
961/1554 

-• 969-980/1562-1572 
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AD. ] Vi-, Ms. Ds. 

1661. Sultan Muzaffar III, (Habbu, a suppo¬ 
sitious soil of Mahmud), ... ... 12 & odd. 

1683. Gujarat becomes a province of Akbar’s Uinpuc. 

The Hindu chronicles record that in the year 802 of 
Bilcramajit, corresponding with A.II. 154 Sauij kindled the 
torch of independence and Gujarat became a sepaiate state. 
Raja Sri Bhor Deva ruler of Kanauj put to death one of 
his dependants, named Samant Singh for his evil disposi¬ 
tion, disloyalty and disorderly conduct, and seized his 
possessions. His wife was pregnant at the time, and urged 
by distress, she fled to Gujarat and in an uninhabited waste 
gave bittli to an infant. It happened that a Jain devotee 
named Saila Deva passing that way took compassion on 
the child and committed it to the charge of one of his disci¬ 
ples who took it to Radhanpuv, and brought it up with 
tender solicitude. When he grew to manhood, associating 
with wicked reprobates, he fell to outrage and highway 
robbery and a gang of free-booters was formed. He 
plundered the Gujarat treasure on its way to Kanauj, and 
through the good fortune that attended him, he was joined 
by a grain merchant 1 called Champa. Wisdom guided his 
sword 'and from works of evil he inclined to deeds of good¬ 
ness till in the fiftieth year of his age, he acquired the 
sovereignty of the stale, and founded Patlan. It is said that 
he long deliberated regarding the site of his capital and was 
diligent in search of a suitable place. A cowherd called 
Aiiliil informed him that he knew an excellent site which 
he would show on condition that the king would call the 
city after his name. Plis offer being accepted, he directed 
them to a wooded spot where a hare, he narrated, had 
grappled wiLh a dog and by sheer strength of limb had got 
away. The Raja founded the city there and named it 
Anhilpur. Astrologers have predicted that after the lapse 
of 2,600 years, 7 months, 9 days, and 44 gharis, it shall he 
in ruins. Through the corruption of language and syllabic 
change it came to be called Nalirwalah, but as in the 
tongue of that country c chosen’ is rendered 'Pattan,’ it 
became universally distinguished by that name. 

Raja Samant Singh gave his daughter in marriage to 
Sri Dandak Silanld^ a descendant of the Delhi princes, 

1 A trade in favour, apparently, witli Gujarat kings. One was the intimate 
friend aud counsellor of Sultan Muhammad. See Dnyley, pp. 132 and 188. 
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She died when oil the point of giving birth, but a sou was 
by a surgical operation taken from her womb. The moon 
at the time was in the sixteenth 1 mansion termed by the 
Hindus Mul, and lienee he was named Muhuj. Raja 
Saiuant Singh adopted him as his own sou and watched over 
liis education. When he grew up, he entered into a cons¬ 
piracy with some evil-disposed persons. Th° Raja in a fil 
of drunkenness abdicated in bis favour, but on becoming 
sober recalled his promise which so infuriated this mis¬ 
creant that be slew his benefactor and assumed the 
sovereignty. During the reign of Raja Chfunand A.H. 41(5 
or 1064 of the era of Bikraiuajit, 2 Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni conquered this country, but on leaving, lie found 
no fitter person on whom he might confer the government 
than a descendant of the royal line, and having arranged 
for the annual payment of a tribute, he returned by way 
of Sind. What is remarkable is that at the desire of this 
prince he carried with him captive another scion of the same 
family. After a time, either through fear or foresight, the 
captive’s restoration was solicited by the same prince who 
went out to meet him as he approached his territory in order 
that intriguers might not secure liis favour. On the day 
that they were to meet, the Raja fell asleep for a short space 
under a tree, when an animal of prey tore out an eye. At 
that time a blind man being incapacitated from reigning, 
the ungrateful soldiers substituted the captive prince in his 
place and placed the Raja in confinement. 3 

Kumarpal Solanki through fear of his life lived in 
retirement, but when the measure of Jai Singh’s days 
became full, he came forth from the wastes of disappointed 
ambition and seated himself on the throne and considerably 
enlarged bis dominions. Ajaipal wickedly poisoned bis 
sovereign and for a fleeting gratification lias acquired eternal 
abhorrence. 

Lakh mul having no issue, the worthiest representative 
of the Baghelah tribe was chosen as sovereign. 


1 Variously taken as the 17th, I9lh and 24th lunar a.slerisin, containing 
11 stars, apparently those in the tail of Scorpio and said to be unlucky. In 
the dissertation on Astronomy that follows m a subsequent hook, Mul is 
counted as the 19th mansion. 

M064 A.B. is equivalent to A.D. 1007 and AH. 416. to A.D. i025. It 
was in Sept. 1034 A.D. that Mahmud set out from Ghazni in his expedition 
against Somnatli. * 

3 The story related at greater length from the Miral l Ahuiadi in Bayley's 
I-Iist o£ Gujarat, pp. 29-34 and its probability defended in a discursive note. 
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During the reign of Karan, the troops of Sultan Ala 
u’d din overran Gujarat. Karan, defeated in the field, fled 
to the Deccan. Although previous to this time Muizz u’d 
din Sam 1 and Outb u’d din Kibak had made expeditions 
into the countiy, it was not until the reign ol Ala u’d clin 
that it was formally annexed to Delhi. 

In the reign of Muhammad, sou of h'iruz Shall, Nizam 
Mustalchraj, called also Hast! Kliau/ was appointed to the 
government of Gujarat, but his injustice becoming oppres¬ 
sive, he was removed and the viceroyalty was conferred on 
Zafar Khan son of Wajili u’l Mulk Tank. The former 
governor disloyally rebelling, was killed in the field. The 
events of this time may be gathered from the history of the 
Delhi sovereigns. His son Tatar Khan was a man of base 
character and in whom wickedness was ingrained. At this 
period after the death ol Sultan Muhammad when the throne 
of Delhi devolved on Sultan Mahmud, considerable anarchy 
prevailed. Zafar Klian withdrew from affairs and Tatar 
Ivlian assumed the royal state and inarched against Delhi, 
but was poisoned at the instigation of his father" who coming 
forth from his retirement had the Khutbcih read and the 
coin struck in his own name, and was proclaimed under the 
title of Sultan Muzaffar. (1407.) Gujarat thus became an 
independent kingdom and the government of the province 
was established in the Tank family. The father of Zafar, 
Wajili u’l Mulk had been a Brahman and was converted 
to Islam. Ahmad the son of Tatar Khan conspired against 
the life of his grandfather and took possession of the throne 
thus garnering eternal perdition. Alunadabad was founded 
bjr him. With deep design and meditated hypocrisy he 
withdrew himse]f from all worldly pageantries till at a 
festival when all suspicion was laid asleep in the midst of 
universal enjoyment, lie put to death twelve of his uncles. 
Subsequently he applied himself with earnestness to the 


f Otherwise Shabab ud din Glioii. 

a Malik Mnfarrah Suitani, who afterwards obtained the title of Farhat nl 
Mulk Unsli Khan. Zafar Khan Was appointed to succeed him on the 2nd Rabia 
I, 793 A.H. (21st Feb, 1931) (Bavley Hist, of Guf.), p. 58. Wajili ul Mulk 
was a Hindu called SadMran, converted lo Islam and belonged, says Lhe 
Mirat l Sikttndari, to the Tank caste, an outcast branch of the Khatns. Otic 
of them was expelled for his use of strong drinks and the name is said in 
Hindi to signify an ouicast. The derivation is asserted to rest on some form 
of lire Sanskrit tyilga, meaning- separation, divorce. See Bayley’s note. Ibid, 
p. 67. Baber calls the race Tang. Memoirs, tjrskine, p. 311, 

3 It is commodity believed, says the Mirat i Slkcmdctri that Tatar Khan 
placed his father in confinement and seated himself on the Ihiope under 
title of Mhd. Shah, whence the reprisal. Ibid., p. 81-82. 
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duties of his government and was filled with continual 
remorse, and to his last breath set himself to a just and 
capable administration of the state. 

When Daud Khan was deposed on account of his 
incapacity, Fath Khan son of Muhammad Slifili was raised 
to the throne and was pioclaimed as Sultan Mahmud (1). 
lie distinguished himself by Ids recognition of merit 1 and 
by Ids justice, and girl himself with the fence of munificence 
and liberality. Malik Shaban who held the title oT Imad 
u’l Mulk was of the utmost service to him. 2 In the beginn¬ 
ing of his reign some of the wealthy favourites conspired 
against the life of their lord and in the first instance plotted 
the overthrow of this judicious and sincere counsellor. Like 
intriguers as the}? were, they conveyed false allegations to 
the king, and as the worldly-minded are suspicious of each 
other, he imprisoned this peerless denizen of the world of 
faith and purposed putting him to death.’ He was on the 
point of being condemned when Malik AbduTkih the super¬ 
intendent of the elephants who had the royal ear, revealed 
the innocence of his faithful minister and the designs of the 
conspirators. The king skilfully contrived his escape and, 
the veil of their pretence being rent asunder, the miscreants 
took to arms. The royal guard and the slaves together with 
the officers in charge of the elephants made a stand against 
them, and the elephants themselves proved of service in 
chastising the rebels. Disgracefully routed, these disloyal 
subjects met with just retribution.. At Mahmud’s death, 
his son Muzaffar Shah, with the assistance of the nobles, 
ascended the throne and assumed the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar (II). His reign was. beneficent. Shall Ismail of 
the Sufi dynasty of Persia sent him as presents the choicest 
goods of Iraq 3 and he in turn courteously reciprocated his 
acknowledgments. Oil his decease, his son succeeded him 
under the title of Sultan Sikandar. In a short time be was 
wickedly clone to death by Imad u’l Mulk who raised his 
brother Nasir Khan to the throne. The nobles plotted to 

I And likewise by bis enormous appetite. His daily allowance of food was 
one mail Gujarat weight (equal to IS Baliloli ssm), He put aside 5 seers of 
boiled rice and before going to sleep, placed half on one side of his conch and 
half on the other,, so that on whichever side be awoke, he might find some¬ 
thing to cat. This was followed in the morning by a cup of honey, a cup 
of bidder and 100 to 150 plojnlams. After this, Abul Bari’s appetite sinks 
into insignificance. His allowance was 22 sects daily, 

II The whole account will be found in Bayley under this mount rh A reign. 
The reader is referred to that work for del ails of this historical synopsis. 

‘A turquoise cup of great value, a chest full fa jewels, many valuable 
tissues and 30 Tersian horses, Bayley, p. 244. 
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displace liim. The king appealed far succour to His 
Majesty Baber and engaged to surrender to him the port of 
Dib (Diu) with its dependencies and several krors of 
lankcihs, if he would advance in aid with his victorious 
troops. On account of his former ungrateful conduct, his 
offer was refused.’ At this juncture, Bahadur the son of 
Sultan Muzaffar came from Delhi at the invitation of the 
Babriyas 2 and the nobles joined his standard. During liis 
father’s reign he was unable to remain at court through the 
emy borne towards him by his hi other (Sikandar). He, 
therefore, betook himself to Sultan Ibrahim Lodi at Delhi 
and was received with favour. The nobles of Jaunpur 
invited him to be their king, and his intentions were inclined 
that way, when at this time his partisans wrote to him from 
Gujarat and entreated his acceptance of the throne. He 
willingly set out for the capital and being successful, he 
made his ad m inistration prosperous by his justice and 
liberality. Carried away by the intoxication of worldly 
success, he imprudently engaged in a war with Humayun, 
and being defeated, sullenly withdrew in discomfiture. 3 

At his death, Miran Muhammad ruler of Khandesh, 
his nephew, whom during his lifetime he had constituted his 
heir, was in his absence proclaimed in the khuibah by the 
nobles, but died shortly before reaching Gujarat. Mahmud, 
grandson of Sultan Muzaffar, who was then in confinement, 
succeeded him. A miscreant called Burhan with some of 
liis adherents put him to death 4 and under pretence of 

1 Ferishta says (Baylcy, p. 319) that this letter never reached Baber, the 
Rajah of Dungnipur having intercepted ii. 

“See Bay ley, p 35, ti.; and for his adventures after leaving Gujaiat, 
p. 321 ct seq. 

“Baber says of him that lie acted rightly in enforcing the law of ictalia- 
tion by putting to dealh Imfid Mull: who had strangled Ins brother fhkaudar, 
but besides this, he slew a number of his father's Arniis and gave proof of a 
blood-thusty and ungovernable nature. 

* Bayley, p, 445, cl seq. Buthfm who had been a low favourite of the king, 
poisoned and stabbed his master and sallied forth from the palace in the 
pomp of lovalty when he was met and .slain by Rhinvfui Khan Bhatti, adopted 
son of Afznl one of the niuulcied nobles. Fetishla's account is that on the 
death of the long becoming known, Ithniid Khan with Chang i? Khan, Ulug 
IChta, Ilahshi and others, came out to oppose him But ban was thrown at 
the first charge and killed by Shirwan Khan. His feel were tied to a rope 
and he was dragged throughout the city. The Mhal-i-Siltandan gives the 
name of Ra'/.i ul Mull: to one of the nobles who -Was sent to bring the new 
king, Ahmad, (o the capital, but Ferishta expressly states that this descendant 
of Ahmad Shah was named Rnzi ul Mull: and was raised to the throne as 
Ahmad Shah If. He continues, that disgusted with his nominal sovereignty, 
after a 5 years’ tnlclnrge he tool: refuge with Miran Mubarak Shall one of 
the principal nobles on whose death in the field, an accommodation was 
again effected with Ilimad Khan, but having expressed himself too openly 
ps desirous of death of that minister, he himself was found dead the next day, 
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establishing a rightful succession, massacred twelve of the 
nobles. Itimad Ivlifm prudently absented himself on the 
occasion, and next morning collecting his followers, attached 
him and put him to the death he deserved. He then set up 
one Razi u’l Mulk by name a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, 
I, under the title of Sultan Ahmad (II) as a nominal 
sovereign and took the government into his own hands. But 
when the boy grew to manhood, he altered his purpose and 
carrying him to the house of one of his adherents, he slew 
him and then leading some unknown minor by the hand, 
swore upon oath that he was the son of the last Sultan 
Mahmud (II). By fraudful allegations, he bestowed on him 
the sovereign author^ and giving him the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar, lie himself assumed the reins of power, until his 
present Majesty threw the shadow of justice over the pro¬ 
vince and annexed this prosperous country to the imperial 
dominions. 

May il ever be adorned with perpetuity and high and 
low enjoy unfading blessings. 


1 


near the river opposite Hits house of Wajiti ill Mulk ami it was given out 
that, caught in a love intrigue m that nobleman's liou.se, he luul been unwit¬ 
tingly slain. The i\lh'at-i-Sil;andaii tells the sloiy mote in detail. On his 

death, Itimad Khan pioduoed a hoy (not named in Ferislita nor, I think, in 

the Miiat } whom he swore to he the son of Mahmud Shah II, his mutliei’s 
pregnancy not having been discovered till the 5th month when too late to 
check it. For Mahmud had unnaturally interdicted the fertility of lie; wives 
to avoid a disputed throne. The nobles accepted or feared to oppose the 
pretension, and the boy was placed under the control of Itimad IChau, The 
subsequent history may be read in Ferishta, or hi llrigg’s free but generally 
faithful rendering, but the events of his worthless life—it cannot be called 
a reign—are lost in the contests of the nobles for their share of short-lived 
power till the incorporation of the kingdom with the empire on the 24th 

Rajah A*11. S90 (Nov. 20th, 1572). Barley’s translation concludes with the 

death of Mahmud Shah IV, but his original continues the history of Gujarat 
to 1001 A.H. (1592-3) and the death by his own hand of the last ot its 
sovereigns. 



SUBAH OF AJMER 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
the village of Pokhar (Bhakar- —Pushkar) and dependencies 
of Amber to Bikaner and JaBalmir is 168 kos. Its breadth 
1'rouL the extreme limits of the Sarkdr of Ajmer to Bdn- 
swiirah is 150 kos. To the east lies Agra : to the north the 
dependencies of Delhi; to the south Gujarat: to the west 
Dt pal pur and Multan. The soil is sandy, and water obtain¬ 
able only at great depth, whence the crops are dependent on 
rain. The winter is temperate, but the summer intensely 
hot. The spring harvest is inconsiderable. Joiodri, Lahda- 
tah and Moth arc the most abundant crops. A seventh or ail 
eighth of the produce is paid as revenue, and very little in 
money. The people dwell in tent-shaped bamboo huts, To 
the south aie the (Aravalli) mountains of which the passes 
are difficult to traverse. 

This vSubah is formed of Mewar, Mat war and Hadauti. 1 
The former possesses 10,000 (troops) and the whole of the 
Sarkdr of Chitor is dependent on it. Its length is 40 kos 
by 30 in breadth. It has three famous fortresses, Chitor 
the residence of the governor, Kombhaimer 3 and Mdndal. 
In the village of Jdwar , 3 one of the dependencies of Chainpur 
is a zinc mine. In Chainpur and other dependencies of 
Mdndal are copper mines, which are extremely profitable. 

The chief of the state was formerly called Rawal, but 
for a long time past has been known as Randd He is of the 
Glielot elan and pretends a descent from Noshirwan the 
Just. 5 An ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes 
of fortune came to Berar and was distinguished as the chief 
of Narnalah. About eight hundred years previous to the 
present time, Narnalah was taken by an enemy and many 
were slain. One Bdpd, a child, was carried by his mother 

1 Horowtec or IlataoU, a ti.ict framed of the leniloiy of Kolah and Buncli, 
and named after a dominant tribe of Rajputs. 

3 IComitlmir h a pass that urns through a series of rugged ravines in the 
Aravalli langes and w defended by a forties 1 !. In ail. Udaipur, it is spelt 
Ivumahner. 

J Junior 3 24 miles S of Udaipur, is said to have possessed zinc mines now 
unworked. 

‘The foundation of the Glielot dynasty in Kajpulatm was effected by Bappa 
Rawal who is said to have established himself in Chilor and Mewar ih 728 
A.D. 1. O, 

5 It is asserted that a daughter of Noshirwan, whose queen was a daughter 
of Maurice of Constantinople married into the Udaipur royal family, 
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from this scene of desolation to Mewar, and found icfuge 
with Rajah Mandalikg a Bhi 7 When he ;aew up to man’s 
estate he followed the pursuit ol a .shepherd and was devoted 
to hunting in which his daring was so conspicuous that he 
became in favour wiLh the Raja and a trusted minister of 
state. On the death of the Raja, his four nephews disputed 
the succession, hut they eventually decided to icsigu their 
pretensions in favour of Bapa and to acknowledge liis 
authority. Bapd, however, declined their offer. It hap¬ 
pened one day that the finger of one of these four brothers 
began to bleed, and he drew with the blood the ceremonial 
mark of installation on the forehead of Bapd, and the others 
concurred in accepting his elevation. He then assumed the 
,sovereignty. To this day the custom continues of making 
with human blood this sign of investiLure on any Rami who 
succeeds to the throne. The ungrateful monarch put the 
four brothers to death.. On a former occasion while pass¬ 
ing through the wilds, mistaking one Maricli [Rishi], a 
hermit, for a wild animal, he fitted an arrow to his bow. 
The hermit intuitively prescient of this action through his 
purity of heart, made himself known, and the Raja repen¬ 
tantly excused himself and humbly visited him with 
assiduity. The hermit one dat^ predicted his elevation, and 
marvellous tales are told regarding him. Having made his 
head quarters at Sisodd, the tribe is called Sisodiah and as 
a Brahman, at the beginning of their history nurtured their 
house, they are accounted a.s belonging to this caste. 

When Rawed Rattan Si died, a relative named A rsi 
was raised to the throne and entitled Rand from whom the 
present Ran a Umrd is tenth in descent, thus; II amir, 
Kaila, Ldkha, Mokul, Ronthhii, Rdemal, Sangd, Udai 
Singh, Pariah, Umrd. 

Ancient chronicles record that Sultan Ala ud din Khilji 
king of Delhi had heard that Rdwal Rattan Si prince of 
Metvdr possessed a most beautiful wife. He sent to de¬ 
mand her and was refused, upon which he led an army to 
enforce compliance and laid siege to Chitor. After a long- 
persistence in beleaguering the place in vain, he had recourse 
to artifice and proposed terms of peace and friendship. The 
Raja readily acquiesced and invited him to an entertainment. 
The Sultan entered the fort with his chosen followers and 
the meeting took place amid festivity and mirth, and finding 

J Rao Maadalik says Bttyley (Hist, of Gujarat) is the title assumed by all 
the chiefs of Girugi, 
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his opportunity he seized the Raja and canned him off. It 
is said that the Sultan’s retinue consisted of a hundred men 
and 300 picked soldiers dressed as attendants. Before the 
Raja’s troops could assemble he was hurried away to the 
camp amidst the wailing of his people. The king kept the 
Raja in close confinement with a view to extort compliance 
with his desire. The faithful ministers of the Raja implored 
the king not to injure him and promised to deliver up to 
him not only the object of his love but other suitable partners 
of his liarcm. They also sent a forged letter purporting to 
come from the virtuous queen and. lulled his suspicions to 
sleep. The king was delighted and not only refrained from 
personal violence but treated the Raja with cordiality. It 
is related that 700 of the choicest troops dressed as women 
were placed in litters and set out for the king’s camp and 
it was .given out that the Rani with a large number of her 
attendants was on the way to the royal pavilion. When they 
approached the camp, word was sent that the Rani wished 
to have an interview with the Raja previous to entering the 
king’s quarters. Lapped in his illusive dream of security 
the king granted the interview, during which the soldiers 
seizing the opportunity, threw off their disguise and bore 
off tlieir prince. Time after time the Rajputs stood to face 
their pursuers lighting manfully and many were slain before 
the Raja had gone far. At length the Chauhans, Gaum and 
Btidal made a stand fighting to the death enxxbling the Rawal 
to reach Chitor in safety amidst universal acclamation. The 
king having endured great hardships during the siege and 
finding it to no purpose, returned to Delhi. After an inter¬ 
val, he set his heart again on the same project but returned 
discomfited. The Rawal wearied with these assaults, con¬ 
ceived that an interview with the king might result in an 
alliance and that he would thus escape this state of con¬ 
tinual strife. Guided by a traitor he met the king at a 
place 7 kos from Chitor where he was basely slain. His re¬ 
lative Arsij after this fatal event, was raised to the throne. 
The Sultan returned to the siege’of Chitor and captured it. 
The Raja was slain fighting and all the women voluntarily 
perished by fire. 

Hamir his son betook himself to the adjacent moun¬ 
tains. Sultan Muhammad KhUni 1 made over the govern- 

1 “The mutderer,” the •special title (o fame of Muhammad Tug!all, but this 
monopoly of the epithet is scarcely fair to many other members of the royal 
houses, of Delhi. 
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lneul of Chitor to Maldeva Chauhan ruler of Jalor. As this 
prince was unable to bring the pi evince into order, lie sum¬ 
moned Ilannr, made him his son-in-law, and through his 
means restored its prosperity. At his death, ILamir made 
away with his sous and raised the standard of independence. 

The present local militia consists of 1(5,000 cavalry and 
40,000 infantry, bnt Mewar formerly controlled much more 
extensive lerrrlories, so much so that Rajalr Sanlca (Gauga) 
possessed a force of JHO,000 cavalry arid a numerous in¬ 
fantry. 

IVldnodr is 100 kos in length by GO in breadth, and it 
comprises the .barkdrs of Ajmer, Jodhpur , Sirolu, Ncigar, and 
Bikaner. It has long been the head quarters of Ihe Rat hor 
tribe. When Muizz ud din Sam had terminated his campaign 
against Pithurd (Pritliwi Raja, A.D. 119L-93), he resolved 
to turn his arms against Jaichand king of Kanauj. The 
Rajah in his flight was drowned in the Ganges. 1 . His 
brother’s son Siha, who resided in Shamsdbdd was slain 
with a large number of troops. His three sons Sulik, 
Ashwalthama and Aj set out for Gujarat, and on their way 
rested at Pali near Sojhat. In this city dwelt a number of 
Brahmans who were much molested by the Minah tribe, 
some of whom at this period made a raid on the town. The 
exiles came out, attacked them valorously, and pul them to 
flight. The Brahmans gave them great honour and treated 
them with every consideration and thus alleviated in some 
degree their distress of heart. As they acquired the means 
of worldly success they grew bolder and seized Khar [Kum- 
blier] from the Gohel tribe and thus advanced their condition. 
Sutik independently wrested Ildar from the Minahs, and Aj 
setting out for Bagldnah, took that district by force from the 
Kolis. From that time their descendants have inhabited the 
country. The descendants of Ashwalthama who remained 
in Mdrwdr gradually gained credit till eventually Maldeva 
his sixteenth descendant waxed so powerful, that Slier Khan 
nearly lost his life in his campaign against him/ 

1 Other accounts asseil that he was shtiu by an arrow from the how of 
Qutb-uddin the favorite general of the Muhammad Ghori, and the founder of 
the Dynasty of the Slave Kings. It if, historical that his body was found and 
recognised by his false teeth, “a circumstance,” says ISlplunsLoue in the 
solilmy instance of humour in his solemn history, "which throws grave light 
on the sLate of manners.” One result of this defeat was ihc retreat ol flic 
greater part of the Rahtor clan from Kanauj to Marwur. 

3 Sher invaded Marwar m A.D. 15'M and liis camp was surprised In an 
attLack of 12,(100 iiujputs who so nearly put an end to his campaigning’Ural 
he declared he had nearly lost the empiie of India for a handful n{ millet, 
alluding to the poverty of the country and the low quality ot its produce. 
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This territory contains many forts, but the most 
important are Ajmer, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaisalmir, Amar- 
kol , Abugarh and Jdlor. 

Hdddoti is called also the Sarhdr of Nagor. It is 
inhabited by the Hddd (Hara) tribe. 

This Subah comprises 7 Sarkdrs and 197 parganahs. 
The measured land is 2 Krors, 14 lakhs, 35,941 bighas, 
7 Bisxvas. The revenue in money is 28 krors 84 lakhs, 
1,557 dams, (Rs. 7,210,308-14-9) of which 23 lakhs, 
26,336 dams (Rs. 51,158-6-5) are \Suyurghal. The local 
force is 86,500 cavalry, 347,000 infantry. 
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Sarkar of Ajmer. 

Containing 28 Parganahs , 5,005,487 Bighas. Revenue 
in money, 02,188,390 Dams. Suyurghal 1,475,714 Dams. 
Tribes, Kachhwahah, Afghan, Chauhan. 


Ajmer with (list, its fort on a hill, one ot 
the most important in India 
Amber, has stone foil on a bill 
Araiti 

Parbat [-sat] 

I’hfujt 
Bhinfii 

Bharihm [Baghera] 

Bawal [ ? Boracli] 

Bahai [Bari] 

Bandar Sindri 
Bhaiotulfi ... 

Busina [ ? Tilonia] 

Jobner 
Jluik 

Deogaon [Baghera] 

Koslianpnr [. ? Kisluuipurl 
Sanibliar, lias a stone fort 
Sauvar, has a brick fort 
Silhla [ScthoUio] 

Eckri 
Kherwah 
Marot 
Muzabml 

Ma-audabad [Masuda] 

Narama 

ttarsnli, lias a brisk fort 


Bighas 

Revenue 

D 

Suyurghal 

I). 

795,335 

6,214,731 

D. 

1,135,095 

12,2511,297 

802,440 

179,573 

1,755,960 


279-295 

2,200,000 


90,488 

486,161 


340,774 

1,400,000 


68,712 

271,256 


168,712 

749,733 


81,914-11 

000,000 

. . . 

15,522 

435,604 

15,074 

24,220 

270,000 


351,779-12 

3,300,090 

, ., 

138,718 

241,442 


27,092-18 

501,844 


49,065 

1,200,000 


76,548 

692,512 

• ., 

194,064 

9,649,947 

277,537 

245,130 

1,610,825 


72,098 

1,270,000 

16,027 

147,923 

1,800,01(5 

, , . 

50,640 

1,803,000 

■ . , 

71,356 

7,020,347 

, , , 

252,871 

5,756,402 


251,973 

1,459,577 

, , , 

14,361 

1,587,990 

, , , 

266,614 

2,060,159 

260,100 

163,273 

1,200,920 

926 


Sarkar of Chitor. 

Containing 2G Parganahs, 1,678,800 Bighas, 17 
Biswas. Revenue, 30,047,649 Dams. Suyurghal, 360,737 
Dams. Tribes, Rajput Sesodia, Cavalry, 22,000. Infan¬ 
try, 82,000. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

D 

Suyurghal 

D. 

Islanipur, known as Rampura 

Udaipur, here a large lake about 16 Kos 
in circumference; by its means wheat 
crops are grown ... 

i 

101,526 | 

1 

7,000,000 

1,120,000 
in money 

... 
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Sarkar of Chitor — contd. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

Suyurghal 

D. 

Uparmal 

27,805 

280,000 


Arnod 

4f,720 

200,000 


I-lumpur, known as Mohan 


120,600 
in monev 


Badnor, has a stone fort 

I (3,265 

4,311,551 

59,815 

Hi ul i a do. 

257,481 

2,843,470 

43,470 

Banerfi 

58,038 

3,206,200 

244,000 

Pnr 

199,200 

2,601,041 

13,452 

Blininsror, has a stone fort 


1,200,000 

Bfigor (Biigol) 

1,744-17 

39,550* 


Begun 

234,804 

1,175,729 

... 

Bar,si [? Patti] Hajipur, has a stone fort 

35,008 

1,375,000 

• ■ • 

Cliitor, with sub. dial. 2 niahals, has a 
stone fort, and is a frontier of Hindus- 



tan proper 

451,118 

800,000 

• t • 

Jirau 

39,218 

1,985,250 


Sanwargliati 


470,294 


Sadri, has a stone fort 

5,i>91 

400,020 


Sembal [ ?Samvad] with the cultivated 



tiacts* 


100,000 
in money 

... 

Kosianah [ ? Gosmidal 

52,713 

263,812 

< » • 

Miindnlgarh, has a stone foil on a hill ... 


3,384,750 
in money 

... 

Mfmdal has a brick fort 

18,848 

447,090 

, . . 

Mandariyu [Madri] ... 

160,000 
in money 

... 

Hiinach &c. 3 mnlials 

21,416 

719,202 

•** 


Sarkar of Rantambhor. 


Containing 73 Mahals. 6,024,196 Bighas, 11 Biswas. 
Revenue, 89,824,576 Dams. Suyurghal, 181,134 Dams. 
Rajput Hilda (tiara). Cavalry, 9,000. Infantry, 25,000. 



Bighas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyurghal 

D. 

Alanpur ... ... ... ... < 

18,481 

1,562,239 

20,209 

TJnara 

57,308 

1,237,169 


Alfida [?Etawa] 

45,349 

770,525 


Aton ... 

14,584 

000,000 
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Sarkar of Rantambhor — contd. 


Islampur f = A ligarh 1 
Amkhornh 


Bighas 


5,191 


Revenue 

D. 


77,500 

160,000 


Suyurghal 

D. 


Antanlah 
Awiin ISosamir 

Btmcli, Ini'; a stone fort on a hill 
Baouli, has a stone fort 
Baroda 
Jm warn 

Patau [XCesorai] 

Bhnllaon 

BnkUinl 

Palditd 

Bliosor 

Baiiahln 

Bilona 

Bijari 

Bdlakhatri 

Blioii Bliuri (Bari T’aliar) 

Bilriin 

Tank 

Torla 

Tudri 

Talud 

Jet pur 

Chatsu 

Jhalawa (Jhalfii) 

Jhain 

Khilehipnr 
Ulniri (? Darah) 

Dabliina 


106,173 
25,747 
33,Ifi1 
151,430 
267,326 
163,226 
139,280 
96,895 
149,087 
29,302 
40,677 
21,257 
31,615 
15,594 
33,930 
16,845 
242,107 
502,402 
443,028 
400,768 
32,509 
23,014 
516,525 
13,180 
37,753 
30,813 
97,861 
54,668 


Rantambhor with sub. disl 
Rawanjna (Dxuigar) ... 

Sheopnr 
ftilrsop 
Snhnnsari ... 

Kola, lias a stone fort on a hill, near 
which the Chambal flows 
Kliandar, has a stone fort on a hill 
Khankrn ... 

Klieri ... 

Kliatoli 

Gondawar 

Karor, has a stone fort on a hill 
IAkheri do. 

Roiida ... ... 

Loharwnra ... ... 

X(it5wacl 

Mau-niaidatia, 16 Mahals 
Malania ,,, ... ... 

Mangrol ... ... 

Nawai . ... 

Nftgar (Nivgor) ... 


371-19 

49,745 

494,070 

36,636 

28,575 


300,378 

90,246 

220,350 

35,443 

2,389 

6,930-12 

6,377 

3,523 

17,400 

20,334 

3,678 

172,693 

140,799 

33,927 

33,900 


in money 
1,500.000 
1 , 200.000 
2,622,747 
4,571,000 
1,969,776 
2,809,000 
2,686,380 
1 , 200,000 
1,400,000 
600,000 
524,356 
456,479 
334,800 
300,000 
110,000 
880,000 
7,500,000 
5,859,006 
5,456,840 
423,288 
928,500 
7,536,829 
500,000 
475,000 
1,209,886 
1,800,000 
409,260 
733,400 
in monev 
150,795 
430,354 
5,041,300 
1,058,876 
300,000 

3,000,000 
400,000 
1,511,994 
528,178 
200,000 
188,005 
200,000 
800,000 
250,000 
250,000 
125,000 
4,100,001) 
3,299,241 
1,004,348 
930,000 
1,000,000 


22,747 


9,200 

1,505 

6,292 


1B994 
26,744 
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Sarkar of Jodhpur. 


Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 14,528,750 Dams. 
Tribe, Rathor, Cavalry 15,000. Infantry, 50,000. 



Revenue 

D. 



Revenue 

D. 

A sop has a Inick fort . . 

8,000,000 

Jetaran, has 

a small fort 


Indiaoli 

8,000 

on a hill 


3,000,000 

Phalodi, has a stone fort 

640,000 

Dunara, lias 

a stone fort 

100,000 

Palparaii [Piparl . , 

1,463,001) 

Sojat, has a 

stone fort on 


Bilara 

314,000 

a hill 


2,812,750 

Pali &c., 3 Mahals, has a 

Siiahucr 

do. 

560,000 

small .stone fort 

250,000 

Si wan a 

do. one of 

Baliila 

180,000 

the most 

important 


Podhah has a stone fort 

46,003 

sliongholds 

in India ... 

1,200,000 

Bhaih-arjun, has a stone 


Khenva 


220,000 

fort on a plain 

800,000 

Khimwasar, 

fotr 

has a stone 

172,000 

Jodhpur with sub, (list. 


Gnn do j 

do. 

90,000 

060,000 

has a stone fort on a hill 

280,000 

Mahewah 



Sarkar of Sirohi, 


Containing 0 Mahals. Revenue 4,2,077,437 Dams. 
Tribes, Rajput, Ghelot, Afghan. Cavalry, 8000. Infantry, 
3,800. 



Revenue 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Tribe 

Abugarh and Sirohi, 2 Mahals; the 
latter lias a shone, stone fort . . 

12,000,000 

3,000 

15,000 

Rajput. 

Banswarah, a delightful country; 
has a stone fort 

8,000,000 

1,501) 

20,000 

Do. 

Jtilor, Sanchor, 2 Mahals; has a 
very strong stone fort 

14,077,437 

2,000 

5,000 

Afghan. 

Dnnyarpnr 

8,000,000 

1,000 

2,00 0 

Rajput 




Ghelot. 


Sarkar of Nagor. 


Containing 31 Mahals. 8,037,450 Big has, 14 Biswas . 
Revenue, 40,389,830 Dams . Suyurghal, 30,805 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 4,500. Infantry, 22,000. 


* 

Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyirr- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

w 

Castes 

Amarsar 

849,809 

7,029,370 

i 


4000 

20,000 

Ktichhwa- 

liah, 

Indana 

202,802 

1,813,006 

479 

.4. 
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Sarkar of Ndgor — contd. 



1 

llighas 

Revenue 

1 

Suyur- j 

!V 


Biswas 

L>. 

D. j 

cj 



. 


<3 

Bhadana 

544,340 

~ 

2,271,960 1 

70460 


Baidu 

87,947 

570,000 

... 


L’ntoda 

141,370 

322,816 

... 


llaroda 

2,620 

220.363 

... 

" ! 

Barali ICaiu 

230,379 

58,000 


... ! 

fuel 

293,069 

955.273 

3200 

_j 

Jarodah 

141,592 

874,284 

2147 


Jakhara, summuded by 
a waste of sand 


137,757 



Kliurij Khaltn, lias a 
stone foil, and a (|uarn 
of white marble" 

77,577 

348,814 



Uidwana, has a brick iurl 

36,581 

4.586 828 

15215 


Dronpar 

219,698 

780,085 


... 

Re wash 

801,117 

1,995,824 



Run 

615,212 

913,251 



Rasulpur 

114,985 

704,306 



Raliot 

45,269 

183,137 


... 

Sack la 

153,032 

1,262,930 


• ■ . 

Fatelipur Jhvinjhunu, lias 
a stone fort .. 

152,200 

1,233,222 


500 

Kiisli 

28,740 

1,587,157 

... 


KliElelft 

114,955 

558,560 

. , 


Kuchern 

270,490 

466 890 

... 


Kolewa (Kolia! .. 

12,748 

352,905 

... 

... 

Kumari 

469,881 

435,604 

8220 


Kheran 

26,033 

57,160 


.. . 

Ladmt 

149,760 

780,842 

4337 

.. . 

Merta, lias a stone fort 

2,114,773 

7,701,522 

45,433 

... 

Manoharnagar 

129,895 

2,903,386 

... 

. . . 

Nokha 

83,096 

380,756 

•. . 


FJagor with sub. dist, has 
a brick fort 

57,755-14 

813,581 

1.14,440 



'-H 

£ 


(\lstl S 


2000 


Oijam 

Kliani. 


* Khatu is 38 miles s.e. of Nfitful'. 


Sarkar of Bikaner, 


Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 4,750,()()() Dams. 
Tribe, Rhati. Cavalry, 12,000. Infantry, 50, 000. 




Tribe 


Tribe 

Bikampur 



Bikaner 

Rathor, 

Barsalptir 



Jai.sahnir 

Bhati. 

Baliarmel (Banner) 



Chhotan 


Fungal 

Barkal 

Pokliaran 



Kotra 

Dewadawar 

... 














SUB AH OF DELHI. 


It is in the third climate. Its length from PahvaV to 
Ludhicmah on the bank of the Satlcj is 165 kos. Its breadth 
from the Surkar of Rewdii to the Kumdon hills is 140 kos, 
and again fiom Hisar to Khxzrdhnd is 180 kos. On the east 
lies 2 the capital, Agra; on the north-east it marches with 
Khairdlnld in the Subah of Oudh; to the north are moun¬ 
tains; on the south the Subahs of Agra and Ajmer; on the 
west is Ludhianali. The chief riveis are the Ganges and 
the Jumna, and both these take their rise in this Subah. 
There are besides numerous other streams, amongst Lhem 
the Ghaghar. The mountains principally to the north. 
The climate is nearly temperate. Much of the land is sub¬ 
ject to inundation and in some places there are three 
harvests. The fruits of Iran, Turan and Hindustan are 
here grown and abundant flowers of various kinds. Lofty 
buildings of stone and brick delight the eye and gladden 
the heait, and it is scarce equalled for the choice produc¬ 
tions of every clime. 

Delhi is one of the greatest cities of antiquity. It was 
first called huirapai and is situated in long. J14° 38', lat. 
‘28° 15'. Although -ome consider it as the second climate, 
making the southern mountainous system begin from this 
region they are certainly mistaken as the latitude shows. 
Sultans Qutbuddin (1206-10), and Shamsuddin (Altmish, 
1210-35) resided in the citadel of Rajah Pit hum (Prithwi). 
Sultan Ghiydsuddin Balbau erected another fort, intending 
it as a (royal) cemetery. He also built a handsome edifi.ee 
in which if any criminal took sanctuary, he was absolved 
from retribution. Rhiizz uddin Kai Kubdd (1286-9) founded 
another city on the banks of the Jumna called Kelukhati. 
Amir Khusrau in his poem the 'Qirdnu's Sadam’ 3 eulogises 
this city and its palace. It is now the last resting-place of 

( A town of undoubted antiquity, supposed to figuie in the earliest Arvan 
traditions under the name of Apelava, pail of the Pandava kingdom of Imlrn- 
prastha. 

"* 'Pile wont r IOiawar' like 'Eakktar’ is often misapplied and the two ate 
interchangeably and incoireetly used for B. and W. alike. Abttl Pad, how¬ 
ever, invniiably uses “Bakhtm“ for W. and KMwai for B., though with a 
southing tendency, as may be seen from his delimitations of other provinces. 
Hence Agta is certainly 15. of Delhi in longitude, but it is almost south of 
it. See Cunnnhighain’s explanation of the anomalous use of r Kh&wm > ailtl 
‘Dahkhin’ in bis Anc. G?og, of India, p 94. 

5 See Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, I860, p, 225, and Elliot, lii, 524 
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Humayun where a new and splendid monument has been 
erected. Sultan Aid ud dm (1295-1316) founded another 
city and fort called Siri. Tughlaqabad is a memorial of 
Tughlaq Shah (1321-24). His son Muhammad (1324-51) 
founded another city and raised a lofty pile with a thousand 
columns of marble and constructed other noble edifices. 
,S ultan Firoz (1351-88) gave Ins own name to a laige town 1 
which he founded and by a cutting from the Jumna brought 
its watcivS to flow by. He likewise built another palace at 
a distance of 3 kos from Firozdbdd, named Jahdnumd (the 
world-view). Three subterranean passages were made wide 
enough to admit of his passing along in mounted procession 
with the ladies of his harem; that towards the river, 5 jaribs 
in length; the second towards the J aha mint a, 2 kos, and the 
third to old Delhi, 3 kos. Humayun res to i eel the citadel of 
Indrapat and named it Dmpandh (asylum of the faith). 
Sher Khan destroyed the Delhi of Aid ud dm and built a 
separate town. Although the monuments of these cities are 
themselves eloquent and teach us the highest moral lessons, 
yet even is this latest Delhi now for the most part in ruins. 
The cemeteries are, however, populous. Khwdjah Quid ud 
din Ushi lies here and Shaikh Nizam ud din A alia, and 
Shaikh Nasir ud dm Mahmud, the Damp of Delhi, and 
Malik Yar-i-Pirdn, and Shaikh Saldh, and Malik Kabi-r-i- 
Aulia, and Maitland Muhammad, and Hdji Abdul Wahhdb 
and Shaikh Abdullah Quraishi, and Shaikh Shams Tark-i- 
Biydbdni, and Shaikh Shams-i-Autud and Amir Khusrau 2 
with many other servants of God instructed in Divine 
knowledge who in this spot repose in their last sleep. Here 
too lie Sultan Shahdb ud din Ghori, and Sultan Shams ud 
din j and Nasir ud din Ghdzi , and Ghiyas ud din, and Aid 
ud din and Qutb ud din, arid Tughluq, and Muhammad 
Addil, and Firoz and Bahlol, and Sikandar Lodi. Many 
now living, likewise, have laid out pleasant spots and groves 
for their final resting-place—to the introspective a sonree 
of blissful ecstasy, to the wise an incentive to watchful¬ 
ness. 

In the hill of Islamabad is a very deep spring called 
Prabhas Kund from which warm water continually bubbles 
up, and which is a great place of worship. 

* It is supposed to have occupied the ground between Humfiyun’s tomb 
and the Ridge. I. G. 

5 Of these personages the last is sufficiently famous. 1'he second and 
third and last on the list will be found in Perish tabs lives of the saints at 
the close of his History. Also Ency. Is 1. 
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Biswamitra Rikhesar [Rishislnvar] made a deep exca¬ 
vation of three bighas of this hill and devoted it to purposes 
of worship, and to this day it testifies to the antiquity of 
this construction. 

Baduon is conspicuous amongst ancient cities and a 
great many holy religious are there buried. 

A part of the northern mountains of this Sub ah is 
called Kwndon. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, iron, 
copper, orpiment and borax. Here also are found the musk- 
deer and the Qutds cow, 1 as well as silk-worms, hawks, 
falcons and game of various kinds, and honey in abundance 
and the species of horse called Gut (Guilt). 

There is game in plenty in the Sarkar of Sambal 
(Sambhal), where the rhinoceros is found. 1 It is an animal 
like a small elephant, without a trunk, and having a horn 
on its snout with which it attacks animals. From its skin 
shields are made, and from the horn, finger-guards for bow¬ 
strings and the like. In the city of Sambal is a 
temple called Hart Man dal (the temple of Vishnu) belong¬ 
ing to a Brahman, from among whose descendants the tenth 
avatar will appear in this spot. Hdnsi is an ancient city, 
the resting-place of Jamal the successor of Shaikh Farid-i- 
vShakar-ganj. 

Near the town of Sahnah * is a hot spring on the 
summit of a hill, the peculiarity of which is undoubtedly due 
to a sulphur mine. 

Hisdr (Hissar) was founded by Sultan Fir 02 who 
brought the waters of the Jumna to it by means of a cutting. 
A holy devotee predicted his accession to the throne and at 
his request the canal was made. Strange to say, it enters 
a pool named Bhadra near the town of Sima, and there 
loses itself. Wonderful stories are related regarding it. 
There are few rivers in this district, and wells have to be 
dug to a considerable depth. 


1 VisvamiLra is the name of a celebrated Ksliatriya deriving his lineage 
from an ancestor ICttsik of the lunar rare : lie was king of Ivanya-JKubja or 
Kctnauj, His .fatuous quarrel with the rival .sage Vasishtha to perform the 
great tribal sacrifice, runs through the Rig Veda and he succeeded in raising 
himself to the rank of a Brahman by long and plainful austerities. Aceot fl¬ 
ing to the Ramayau he became the companion and counsellor of tire young 
Ramachandra. He was the father of Sakuntala by the nymph Menaka whom 
the gods, jealous of his increasing power, sent to seduce him from his 
passionless life 

* Sohna , 15 miles S. of Gurgaon City. 
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Sahrind (Sirliind) is a city of note. Here are the 
gardens of Hafiz Rakhnah, the delight of all beholders. 

Thanesar is accounted one of the most sacred places of 
pilgrimage. The Saraswaii flows near it for which the 
Hindus have great veneration. Near it is a lake called 
Kurukshctia , 2 which pilgrims from distant parts come to 
visit and where they bathe, and bestow charitable offerings. 
This was the scene of the war of the Mahdbhdrat which took 
place in the latter end of the Diuafiar Yug. 

In the city of Hastinapur reigned Raja Bharat who by 
bis justice and consideration for his people gathered a 
fitting reward of happiness, and his virtues and good deeds 
confirmed for a long period the succession in his family, and 
fortune favoured sou after son. The eighth in lineal descent 
from him was Rdjd Kuril- from whom Kuru-Kshelra 
received its appellation. After six intermediate progeni¬ 
tors, an heir was horn named Vichitraviryap who had two 
sons, one of whom was Dhrilardshira. He was the father 
of 101 children, the eldest of whom was Rdjd Duryodhana, 
and they are called the Kauravas. The other was Pandu. 
Although the first mentioned was the elder son yet on 
account of his blindness, the succession fell to his brother 
who obtained the sovereignty. His sons are called the 
Pdndavas. They weie five, namely, Yudishtir, Bliimsen, 
Arjuna, Nakul and Sahadev. On Pandu’s death the king¬ 
dom reverted to Dhritaraslitra, hut although the nominal 
sovereignty was his, the real power was possessed by 
Duryodhana . Since to crush their enemies is the way of 
the princes of the earth, Duryodhana was ever in fear of the 
Pdndavas and sought their destruction. When Dhrila¬ 
rdshira observed the growing feud, he resolved to establish 
his nephews in the city of Varanavatra, and sent skilled 
artisans with instructions to build their residences. The 

1 Genl. Cunningham says (p 145} that the name of Sarhind or ‘frontier 
of Hind' was popularly given to the eitj a( an eatlv petiod when it was the 
boundarj town between the Hindus and the later Muhammadan kingdom ol 
Ghazni and Lahore, but the name is probably much older as the astronomer 
Varaha Mihira mentions the Sairindhas immediately after the Kulutas or 
people of .Knllu and just before Brahmapura ■which was the capital of (he hill 
couniry N. of HardwSr. 

“It is an oblong sheet of water, 3,546 feet in length by 1,900, During 
eclipses of the moon, the waters of all other tanks are believed to visit ibis, 
so that the bather is blessed by the concentrated virtues of all other ablutions. 
The right anlcle of Durga is said to have fallen here on her being cut to 
pieces and her limbs scattered over the earth by Vishnu, 

1 lie died childless, but at the request of his mother Satya-vati, the Risk! 
Dwaipayana raised up three children to him, viz., Dhritaruslitra, Pandu and 
Vidnra, Vishnu Purana. 
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workmen at the instigation of Duryodltanu consti ueted a 
secret chamber of lac and pitch, in order that at a lilting 
opportunit}' the Pandavas might be deskoyed in a flaming 
conflagration. But whom the Lord defends by his protec¬ 
tion, what avails against him the striving of the impotent? 
When the Pandavas accepting their exile, settled in this 
spot, they became aware of the design. J3y chance a woman 
with five sons dwelt hard by. The Pandavas set the house 
on fire and set out for the wilds with their mother, while 
their neighbours were consumed in the flames. 

Duryodhana believing that the Pandavas were des- 
tioyed, held a festival of rejoicing. The Pandavas after 
mam r adventures came forth from the wilds to the inhabited 
countn^ and settled in the city of Kampild [Panchal |. In a 
short time, the fame of their valour, skill and open-handed 
munificence filled the world, but none knew their name or 
lineage, till Duryodhana himself awaking from his dream 
of security suspected that the burning of the Pandavas was 
a fable. After prosecuting inquiries, his suspicions were 
confirmed, upon which he had recourse to entreaty, and 
recalled them with protestations of friendship, hoping thus 
to secure his aim. He bestowed Delhi (Indraprastha) upon 
them with half his kingdom and retained Hastinapur with 
the other half. Yudhishthira hy his prudence and good 
fortune aided by the divine favour rose to greatness and his 
administration advanced his power. The Kauravas flocked 
to his service, and in a short space he acquired universal 
sway. The other brothers likewise reduced many princes 
to their obedience. Duryodhana was beside himself at the 
sight of their sovereign splendour, and the pangs of envy 
drove him more distraught. With deceptive intent, lie held 
a restival and invited the Pandavas and proposed a game of 
chaupar, playing himself, with cogged dice. B 37 this means 
he won all they possessed. The last stake was made on the 
condition that if the Pandavas won, they should recover 
all that they had lost, but if otherwise, they were to quit 
tiie royal dominions and wander in the wilds for twelve 
years in the garb of mendicants after which tlieyr might 
return to civilised life for a year, and so conduct themselves 
that none should know them. If this last particular were 
infringed, they would have to pass a similar period of twelve 
years in the forests. Unsuspecting foul play, their upright¬ 
ness brought them to ruin. Elated by the success of his 
device, Duryodhana was lulled into the slumber of a false 



security while the Pdndavas under the divine direction 
accomplished tlieir part of the agreement. Duryodhan now 
began to treat them with severity. Much _ altercation 
followed till the Pdndavas consented to accept live villages 
if peacefully surrendered Lo them. Duryodhana in his 
pride refused and rose in arms. The scene of the conflict 
was in the vicinity ol Knru-kslictvct. But as the end of the 
fraudful is disaster, Duryodhana, and his companions were 
tota% destroyed and Yudhishthira was victorious after 
eighteen days of successive engagements. 

Towards the close of the Dwdpar Yug, Jflf) years before 
the beginning of the Kali Yug, and 4,833 years anterior to 
this the 40th of the Divine Fra,* this event rose into fame 
and was left to posterity as a record of portentous warning. 

It is said that in this mighty war, the army of the 
Kauravas consisted of 11 achhauliini, and that of the 
Pandavas of 7. An achhauhiui consists of 21,870 men 
mounted on elephants, the same number in chariots, and 
(j5,f)10 cavalry; and 109,850 infantry. Marvellous to relate 
but 12 individuals of both armies survived this war. Four 
of the army of Duryodhana, escaping with tlieir lives took 
refuge with Yudhishthira, viz., Kripdchdrya Brahman who 
had been preceptor to both families and was renowned for 
wisdom and valour; AsJrwaUhmndn who was celebrated for 
the same qualities; Krilvarmdu Yadu, a brave champion; 
and Sanjaya who, together with his reputation for wisdom, 
acquired renown as the charioteer of Dhrilarashlra. On the 
side of the Pandavas, eight survived, 1 vis., the 5 brothers; 
Satyaki Yadu famous for his bravery and sagacity; Yuyutsa 
brother of Duryodhana by another mother, and Krishna. 
After this Yudhishthira reigned supreme for 8(1 years, and 
his happy destiny and virtuous disposition discovering to him 
the vanity of mundane things, he sought retirement and 
resolutely forsook a world that oppresses the weak. To¬ 
gether with his brethren he chose the path of renunciation 
and played the last stake of his life. 

This great war has been related in the Mahdbhdrala 
with numerous episodes in a hundred thousand couplets, 
and has been translated into Persian by command of His 
Majesty under the title of Razmnmna (History of the War). 

‘“See p. 15 where it is stated that from the era Of Raja Yudhishthira l(> 
the 40th of Akbar’s reign (A.H. 1003, commencing 5th Dec. 1594 mid ending 
25th November, 1595 &.O.) there had elapsed 4,6flG years, making the com¬ 
mencement of the Kali Yuga 3,101 B C. To this period an addition of 135 
tarings the figure Lo 4,831, 
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It is set forth in eighteen Parba or books. The fitst part is 
an account of the Kawavas and Pandavas and a list of 
contents, The second; Yudhishtlwa sends his brethren to 
conquest—his supreme monarchy—the gambling feast held 
by the Kauravas, &c. Thud , the depaiture of the Pandavas 
into the solitude of their exile and other events. Fourth, 
the coining of the Pandavas from the wilds to the city of 
Virata and remaining unknown. Fifth, the Pandavas dis¬ 
cover themselves ; the mediation of Krishna and his rejection ; 
the gathering at Kura-kshetra and disposition of the armies. 
Sixth, the opening of the combat, the wounding of Bhishma, 
the slaughter of many of the sons of Dhritarashtra, and the 
events of the ten daj r s’ engagement. Seventh, the council 
of war held by Duryodhana; the appointment of Drona to 
the general command, his death and other events during five 
days. Eighth , description of the two days’ battle; Duryo¬ 
dhana names Kama to the command, his exploits—the 
flight of Yudhisthira before him—the death of Kama at the 
band of Arjuna on the second day. Ninth, Shalya is 
appointed general on account of his heroism—his death— 
Duryodhana conceals himself in a tank—his end and that 
of many champions. Tenth, the conclusion of the war, the 
coming of Kntvarmdn, AshwaUhatnan, and Knpachdrya to 
Duryodhana on the field of battle while still breathing and 
his advice of a night attack &e. Eleventh, the lamentations 
of the women on both sides—Gandhari mother of Duryo¬ 
dhana curses Krishna. Twelfth, account of Yudhishthira 
after the victory—his desire to resign his kingdom. By as 
and Krishna comfort him by their counsel. Bhishma 
delivers many admirable and instructive maxims setting 
forth the duties of sovereign administration. Thirteenth, 
the advice tendered bv Bhishma. In my judgment, the 12th 
and 13tli books should be comprised in one as they both 
contain the counsels of Bhishma, and the 9th divided into 
two, the one dealing with the episode of Shalya and the 
other with the death of Duryodhana. Fourteenth, the great 
horse-sacrifice (ashwa-medh). Fifteenth, the retirement to 
a hermitage of Dhritarastra, Gandhari , and Kunti mother 
of Yudhishtira. Sixteenth, the destruction of the Yadu tribe. 
Seventeenth, Raja Yudhishtira retires with his brethren who 
all perish in a snow-drift. Eighteenth, Yudhishtira in his 
own body mounts to the upper world; the dissolution of the 
mortal remains of his brethren. The conclusion called 
Iiaribans, contains the history of the Yadus, 

37 
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Ill this work, although there are numerous extravagant 
tales and fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many 
instructive moral observations, and is an ample record of 
felicitous experience. 

This Subah contains 8 Sarkars subdivided into 282 
parganahs ' 1 —the measured land consists of 2 krors, 5 lakhs 
and 16,810 Bighas 16 Biswas. The revenue is 60 kro)s, 
16 lakhs 35,555 Dams (Rs. 15,040,388-14) of which 3 krors, 
30 lakhs , 75,7 9 arc .S uyurgluil (Rs. 8,26,893-7-7). The 
local force is 81,490 Cavalry, ‘242,310 Infantry. 


* The eight SarkSr.s coUipn.se 232 inaluih, ii we omit the five unsealed 
niahals o£ Kttmaoii. The Snyttrghal total is incorrect, because by adding toge¬ 
ther the Swyurghal for 7 Sarkars only (that of ICmuaon not being given), we 
get a totalof 3,31,76,437 £i[J. S.] 
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Sarkar of Delhi. 

Contains 48 Mahals, 7,126,107 Bighas, 17 Biswas. 
Revenue 123,032,590 Dams. Suyurghal 10,990,260 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 4,000. Infantry 23,980. 


1 

Bighas I 

Revenue 

1 f 

,J?| 

U 

Castes. 


Biswas 

_ i 

r>. 



cc 


O bf) 

CTj 

rt 

! u 

a ' 

M i 


Islamabad Fakal, has a 

970,67-19 ! 




- -• i 


stone fort on a hill . 


1,779,407 

81,462 

50 

tooo 

Rajput sand 

Ydhnh [ ? Odhan] 

14,912-8 

513,081 

45,420 

20 

200 

Ahir 

Pampat, has a brick foil 

568, 444 

10,756,647 

3,540,632 

100 

2000 

Afghan, Gu 

Palam 

245,240 

5,726,787 

1,231,880 

70 

1000 

jar, Rang- 
llflr 

Jat 

Baran, has a brick fort ' 
on the Kiill Nadi .. | 

171,160 

3,907,928 

153,190 

20 

soo 

fiHghpat, on the Jumna, i 
between two streams 

200,515 

3,582,868 

180,159 

20 

200 

[Brahman 
i Chauhan 

Palwal, 1 has a biick fort 
and it stands on a 
mound 

234,7S3 

1,769,493 

1 

1 

218,225 

25 

500 

Rajput, Gu- 

jar 

Harnawah 

1-45,000 

1,879,125 

50,759 

25 

200 

Shaikh/a- 

Path, has a biick foil 

48,191 

621.749 

7,243 

60 

600 

dah 

Tonwar 

Beri Doluldhan 

119,002-19 

1,404)225 

40 j 

800 

(Tnai) 

Jat 

Tilpat, lias a brick fort 

119,578 

3,077,913 

92,588 

40 

400 

Brahman, 

Tandab Plingfmab on 
the Jumna .. 

51,669 

1 

1 

1,289,306 

1 

11,366 

25 

i 

200 

I Rajput, 
Gujur 

1 Afghan 

Jaf 

Tilbegampur 

l 14,237-7 

370,374 

15,754 

10 

100 i 

Jhajhar 

128.417 

1,422,451 

306,461 

60 

1000 1 


Harsia, has a stone fort 






in the village of 





; 


Dhanali {cor. Dhmlri) 
built by Sultan Firoz 
on the banks of the 

I 

1 


: 




Hindnn 

87,923 

3,605,228 

376,079 

60 

600 

Bndgujar 

[ewar 

133,746 

1,878,378 

85,439 

40 

400 

Rajput, 

Jhinjhrmah 

57,923-16 

1,700,250 

100,250 

20 

300 

Chhokar 

Jat 

Chaprnuli, -stands be- 





tween two streams .. 

32,701-12 

1,138,756 

5,719 

20 

300 

Do. 

Jalalabfifl, stands be¬ 
tween two stroasni 





amid much forest .. 

86,189 

1,333,711 

9,099 

50 

600 

Do. 

Jaldlpnr Barawat, much 





forest 

42,081-17 

1,001,875 

1,775 

20 

400 

Do. 


1 Palwal.— This luonnd stands to this day considerably above the surround¬ 
ing level and consists entirely of ancient remains crumbling to decay. It is a 
town of undoubted antiquity and supposed to figure in the earliest Aryan 
traditions under the name of Apelava, part of the Pundova Kingdom of Indra- 
prastha. Baran is the mod. Bulandshahar. 
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Sark dr of Delhi — Contd. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

gluil 

n. 

' 

r*i 

u 

0} 

> 

4-> 

a 

Cll 

Castes 





U 

3 


The old suburban dis- 







trict 

128,417 

1,422,451 

306,460 

10 

40 

Jat, Chau- 







him. 

The new do, do. .. 

36,447 

3,635,315 

595,984 

25 

300 

Gujur, JnL, 






Aliir. 

The metropolis of Delhi 
Dasna between Ganges 

971 

1 

736,406 

18,783 

i 

135 

1,500 


and Jumna .. 

282,777 

4,933 310 

162,535 

60 

800 

Ghelot (here 

i 

i 




some iliegi 
hie. woi Us). 


Diidri Tfihft 

179,789 

4,326,059 

118,577 

20 

400 

Afuluui, Jat. 

Donkanr, on the Jutmia 
Rohtak, has a brick 

128,523 

6116, &15 

1 016,682 

4,840 

20 

200 

Gujav. 

fort 

8,599,270 

428,000 

100 

2,000 

Jat. 

Sonipat (vSonpat) has a 
brick fort 

Sofidnn, has a brick 

283,299 

7,727,323 

775,105 

70 

1,000 

Afghan, Jat. 



fort 

81,730 

1,975,596 

99,647 

60 

GOO 

Rajput Ran- 







gbar, Jat. 

Sikaudarabad 

66,907-15 

1,259,190 

17,844 

50 

400 

Uhiili, Gujur 






etc, 

Sariiwa, has a brick 







fort 

42,387-12 

1,583,899 

31,914 

40 

300 


Sautlia 

Siyiina, between two 

39,147-9 

1GG,4(>7-17 

854,191 

48,207 

30 

800 

Ciiiiuhfm. 

streams 

849,090 

4,959 

50 

400 

Taga,'" 

Shikarpur 

Kamal, the stream 
Sanjauli flows below 

52,139 

2,111,996 

i 

780,305 

70 

200 

Chauhan. 

the town 

540,444 

5,678,242 

207,999 

50 

800 

Rtmgiiar 






Clumhan. 

Gatiaur, has a brick fort 
Garh Muktesar, has a 

40,990-16 

1,718,792 

33,390 

20 

400 

Tagfi. 

brick fort on the 







Jumna, a Hindu place 
of pilgrimage 

101,340-10 

1,591,492 

41,490 

40 

400 

Rajput, 

Musalman, 

Hindu. 

Kutana 

91,706-13 

1,423,779 

892 

20 

150 

Jat. 

Guiar. 

Kaudhla 

68,934-5 

1,374,430 

37,930 

20 

30 

Kfisna, on the Jumna 

104,021-19 

1,522,325 

149,250 

40 

400 

Do. 

Kharkhanda 

Gangern Kherali, has 

51,895-15 

1,105,856 

4,958 

50 

600 

Afghan, Jat. 

a brick fort between 
two streams 

11,062-15 

316,405 

13,830 

40 

300 

Sa3'yid. 

Doui, has a brick fort 



between two streams 

75,363 

8,278,878 

148,446 

20 

200 



. ' * Sir H. Blliot has ail interesting discussion on the Gaur Tagas, an 
important tribe of Brahtnanical descent in the N.-W. of India extending over 
a great part of upper Rohilkhand, the upper Doab and the Delhi territory. 
Sherrmg's Hindu Tribes and Castes should be consulted in elucidation of the 
doubtful readings of the text. 
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Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 

Suyur- 

I). 

& 

r*i 

ft 

Castes 






'lA 






u 

a 


Mirath (Meerut) has a 







brick fort between 
Iwo streams .. 

810,422 

4.391,998 

831,096 

100 

300 

Taga, Ran- 







ghar, 

Chandra! 

Mfmdauthi, the autumn 





I 


harvest abundant: 

nertr the town a tank 
which is never dry 
throughout the year 

90,464 

2,858,223 

2,984 1 

30 

500 

Jut, 

Masaudabad, has an 






old brick fort 
Hastinapur, on the 

89,478 

2,809,156 

289,315 

30 

30 

Do. 

Ganges : an ancient 
Hindu settlement .. 
Hapur, on the Kali 

176,340 

4,466,904 

36,291 j 

20 

300 

Tag a. 


Nadi between two 
streams 

239,845 

2,103,589 j 

5,229 

4 

300 

Do 

<* 


Sarkar of Badaon. 

Containing 1.3 Mahals. 8,093,850 Bighas, 10 Biswas. 
Revenue 34,817,063 Dams. Suyurghdl 457,181 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 2,850. Infantry, 26,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur¬ 

ghal 

D. 

i 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Castes 

A] Son [Raj wan! 

82,407-17' 

1,362,867 


500 

3000 

Chauhan. 

Aonla 

Badaon with suburban 

14,701 

690,620 

♦ »» 

50 

400 

Kanwar 

L iTuar] 

district .. 

658,320-5 

7,357,571! 

287,986 

60 

i 

5000, 

Shaikbzt- 
dali, Kay- 
atli. 

Bareli 

665,227 

12,507,434 

91 320 

1000 

10,000 

Rajput. 

Bursar f ? Pataur] 

190,700 

2,147,824 

6,754 

50 

soo 

Kayatli. 

Pound [Elliot Punar] 

6,749 

260,840 

50 

300 

Kah or 

Talhi (Balbati) 

25,982 

1,077,851 

1,505 

50 

1000 

i Taga, Brali» 
man. 

Sahiswan .. 

Sanas Mandah (R. SatSsi 

253,120 

2,493,898 

15,444 

100 

2000 

Tags, Briill- 

MnndiyS) 

58,110 

795,816 

3,471 

50 

: , 

SOO 

man. 
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Sarkar of Baddon — -Conld. 




Biglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

1). 

Suym'* 

glifil 

D. 

Ri 

Cl) 

> 
ca 

U 

Infantry 

Caster 

Sunevu 


29,753 

1,815,725 


50 

500 

Ulus ? 

Kanit [ =Kant] .. 


55,584 

2,439,369 

48,444 

300 

2000 

Bachlial. 

Kot Slilbnhau has 

n fort 

227,500-8 

1,219,165 


50 

500 

Kan war. 

Golah 


2.1,540 

1,136,931 

4,257 

100 

1000 

Dewak, 

Bachlial. 


Sarkar of Kumcion. 


Containing 2.1 Mahals. The revenue of 5 Mahals 
undetermined. 16 Mahals, in money. 40,437,700 Dams. 
Castes various. Cavalry, 3,000. Infantry, 50,000. 


& 

Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

D. 

Audau f?Mon] 

400,000 

Jala-fun 

5,000,000 

Blinksi and Bluiksa, 2 


Jariyah 

3,000,000 

Mahals . 

400,000 

Jfiwau 

2,500,000 

Baalwah 

200,000 

Chiuili, Sahajgar, Ou'/ar- 


Pachotar 

400,000 

pur, Dwarakhot |Kot 


Bliikan Biwar . . 

200,000 

JHvarap 


Bhflbti . 

11,000,000 

Malwarah 


Bliuri, uudelermitiod 


Malfielior, Silnclior, Kc- 


RaLila [ ? Balila] 

10,025,000 

mus, 3 Mahals 


Chauki [Chanld-ghal3 ... 

400,000 




* Sahajgar is now Ja spar, Giwirpur is Gadarpura; Malwnra uiny be 
Talwara. 


Sarkar of Sambhal. 

Containing 47 Mahals. 4,047,193 Bighas, 2 Biswas, 
Revenue 66,941,431 Dams. Suyurghdi 2,892,394 Dams, 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 4,375, Infantry, 31,550. 
Elephants, 50. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

W 

"H 

03 
JA 
O, 
flj 
«— < 

W 

Castes 

Antrohah 

Aazampur 

Islatnptir Bharu 

820,654 

55,467 

66,096 

6,342,000 

2,889,478 

1,370,640 

993 358 
137,544 
12,133 

1000 

30 

100 

5000 

300 

200 

I 

Sayyid. 

Tape. 

Baishnavi. 
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Sarkar of Sambhal — Contd. 



Bighas 
Bisu as 

Reven ue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghal 

~D. 

U 

? 

L. 

ti 

d 

4 -J 

d 

a 

a> 

Castes 





3 

G 

M 

3 


tTjhari 

125,221 

697,609 

2,788 

20 

300 

... 

Jat. 

Akbarabad 

53,790-14 

640,264 

27,360 

50 

200 



Islampur Dargu 

11,217-10 

429,675 

675 

20 

200 



Islamabad 

25,261-10 

346,348 

6,394 

50 

500 


Jal. 

Bijnaur 

60.362 

3,855,465 

18,154 

60 

500 


Taga, Brah- 








man. 

Baclihai'aon 

115,226-12 

828,322 

3,632 

50 

200 


Taga. 

Biroi 

15,027-12 

150,000 


25 

100 


Kcilii 

Bisara 

3,003-7 

200,000 


25 

100 


Kiras in. 

Chandpur 

87,273 

431,071 

259,959 

50 

200 

... 

Tags, Jat, 







&c. 

Jalalabad 

49,393 

1,470,072 

12,263 

25 

100 

» « 

Jat. 

Chaupalah 

1,016,199 

1,1140,812 


100 

500 


Gam. 

JMla 

26,795 

237,809 

64,916 

50 

400 


Jat, 

Jadwar 

Suburban district of 

76,757-19 

828,846 


60 

200 


Badgujar. 

Taga, Brail- 

Sambhal 

206,450 

3,822,448 

140,739 

100 

500 

- • i 






man &c. 

Deorah 

96,965 

1,924,687 

... 

25 

200 

... 

Rahes. 

Dhaka 

130,158-10 

670,364 

6,487 

25 

200 

... 

Dabharsi 

82,692-11 

280 306 


25 

200 

... 


Dudilali 

80,130-15 

210,000 

... 

20 

100 

... 

Kohi 

Rfijpur 

189,390 

700,000 


50 

400 

... 

Rajput. 

Rajabpur 

40,346-9 

612,977 

2 288 

25 

100 

... 

Kokar, 
Shaikh?,fididi 

Sambhal, has a brick 








fort 

42,400 

850,953 

63,404 

50 

•100 


IChokhar, 

SeollSrah 

27,945 

1,833,732 

1,418 

50 

800 


Taga. 

Sirsi 

52,400-11 

958,769 

152,814 

20 

200 


Sayyid, &c. 

Salumspur 

54,844-10 

944,304 

1,008 

50 

400 


Taga. 

Sursawah 

37,502 

808,065 


15 

400 


I-Caurawah. 

Shcrkot 

19,870 

4,921,051 

218,157 

100 

1000 



Shalii 

80.417 

500,496 

478 

20 

200 


Gaup. 

Kmidarki 

86,164 

674,936 

74,936 

50 

400 


Kayalh. 

Kiratpur ... 

80,973 

2,410,609 

166 218 

100 

500 


Taga, Jal. 

Kachh 

99,863 

1,243,995 

5,765 

20 

200 



Gandaur 

18,576-17 

751,520 

34,270 

30 

200 


Taga, 

Kabav 

83,232-7 

586,839 

16,019 

50 

400 


Cliauliaii, 

Ganaur 

51,005-1 

31,546-7 

246,440 

267,919 

17,719 

10 

100 


Musalraau. 

IChankari 

200,000 

20 

100 



Lakhnor 

2,499,208 

82,983 

1QOO 

5000 


Ganr. 

Liswah 

1,871 

100,000 

, .. 

10 

100 



Mughalpur 

168,374 

3,580,800 

80,800 

100 

5 00 

... 

Ta go. 

Majhaulah 

142,461 

1,737,556 

6,970 

400 

8000 


Badgujar. 

Mnudawar 

65,710 

1,256,995 

20,455 

25 

300 


Bais. 

Nagina 

99,233 

2,647,242 

284,368 

50 

, 1 

500 


Ahir, 




AIN-I-AKBARL 
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Sarkdr of Sambhal — Contd. 


1 

! 



1 


tfi 



Bighas ' 
Biswas | 

Revenue 

D. 

Su} in - 
ghal 

D 

£' ! 
“ 1 
t> 1 

Cj 

d 

d 

§ 

•g. 

Caste, 


1 

| 



a 

S±\ 

c 

M 

s 


Nahtam, m this pai- 




1 




panali, the mulberry 
grows in great pei- 
ftelton of si?e and 





i 



sweetness—a span in 
length 

85,974-12 

1,788,160 

4,675 

50 

300 


Tag5 

Neodhanah 

209,620-10 

904,675 


100 

500 


Gaur. 

Naioli 

181,621 

1,408,093 

48,212 

50 

400 


Badgujar. 

Ilatamnah 

5,706-14 

250,000 


50 

400 

... 

Kodar. 


‘■Probably, according to Di King, the Moms laevigata, a long thin ben; 
with a mawkish, sweet taste. 


Sark dr of Saharanpur. 


Containing 36 Mahals. 3,530,370 Bighas, 3 Biswas. 
Revenue, 87,839,659 Dams. Suyurghal 4,991,485 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,955. Infantry, 22,270. 



Biglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

I). 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D 

I-*. 

u t 

C* 

d 

K) 

cn 

d 

AJ 

A 

(X 

V 

Castes 





cd 

U 

& 

w 


Imlri, has a brick fort 








near the Jumna 

143,900-28 

7,078,326 

691,903 

so 

1000 


Ranghar, 






Tnga 

Ambihta 

17,764 

324,560 

» • . 

20 

300 


Gujar, 








Aaw-ln ? 

Budhuna 

155,633 

3,698,041 

131,780 

1,400,255 

40 

300 


Taga, Jul. 

Bidauli 

111,226 

3,115,125 

... 



Sayv id 

Blialkanjavrar 

Bhogpur, has a brick 

173,471 

2,676,407 

146,749 

50 

500 


Taga, 

Biirhali 

fort on the Ganges, 
a Hindu place of 
worship .. .. 

94,428 

2,338,120 

6,941 

120,438 

100 

1000 


Rajput 

Purchapar 

86,949 

2,191,460 

20 

200 


Sai ir. 

Bhutuah 

67,451 

2,135,490 

28,453 

2000 

7000 


Sayyid, 

Baghra 

50,390 

1,918,196 

74,840 

20 

200 


Jat. 

Taga. 

Bhanatli 

49,288 

1,321,440 

8,650 

20 

200 


'fhanab Blum 

281,377 

3,578,540 

317,260 

20 

500 


Rajput, 





Sndbilr. 
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Sarkar of Saharanpur- — Lontd. 


Tughlaqpur 

Jaarasi 

Jauli 


1 Biglus 
i Biswas 


81,856 

211,751 

45,653 


Charllmwal 

Suburban tlistricL of 
Saharanpur, has a 
brick foit, cloths of 
the kinds Khasa and 
ChautUr (Vol. I, p. 
94) are here made m 
perfection 

Deoband, has a brick 
fort 

Rihnpur 

Ruiki 


I 35,916 


Revenue i 
D. , 


222 277 
2,471,277 
1,310,057 


1,668,882 


Sin ur- 
ghal 
D. | g 
a 

I o 



[212 335-16 6,951,545 


335 861 

79,419 

2,708 


6,477,977 

1,777,908 

1,628,360 


128,853 

71,297 

152,396 


68,872 


706,448 

641,946 

78,597 

8,361 


20 


100 

60 

50 

25 


30 

200 


200 


80() 

BOO 

400 

200 


Riiepur Tatar 
Sikii Bhukarlieri 
Karsawah, lias a 
fort 
Sarot 
Sttrdhana 
Smnbalhera 


4,688-8 

183,211 

106,500 
90 617 
113,780 
31,963 


369,030 

3,003,611 

2,516,125 

2,207,779 

1,590,606 

1,011,078 


110,611 

16,165 

51,571 

43,842 

11,078 


10 200 
40 200 


SO 

50 

30 


200 

1000 

800 


Soranpalri 

.Khalnuli 

Khodi 

Kairiimi 

Oango 

Lakhnauti 

Muzaffarabad 


10,648 I 
104,747 
85,618 1 

71,245 
52,137 
79,694 
81,305-15 


574 320 
3,624 588 
2,514,673 
2,025,238 
2,029,032 
1,796,058 
4,074,064 


22628 

190,919 

58,906 

223,579 

322,515 

76,602 

71,899 


40 

40 

50 

"20 

800 

300 

20 


250 

800 

400 

200 

2000 

2000 

200 


iUanglaur, has a brick 
fort 

Malhaipur 


Nalcor 

Nanuuta 


60,987 j 2,350,311 I 197,216 


81,010 [2,244,070 


65,612-loj 
29,224 


1,887,070 

724,150 


23,077 

26,104 

18,684 


40 

100 

40 

40 


800 

500 

800 

800 


W 


Castes 


i 


Jat. 

Birlar. 

Sayyid 

(Cavalry 

entered 

under 


, Sarot). 
Taga. 


Afghan. 
Kulul Taga, 

• • <4ujar, Taga, 
.. Sadbtlr, 

Tags. 

• • Rajput, 

Sndbar, 

Taga, 

Brahman 

- Taga. 

- Jat. 


.. Taga. 

- Do. 

■ ■ Tag5, Aliii 

• i Sayyid (Car, 

entered 
under 
Bliona). 

• Jat. 

. Taga, Is.uiii! 
. Jat, Taga, 

. Gujar. 

. Turkoman. 
Do. 

. Rangliar, 
Sander 
(?jPundir). 

.. Brahman, 
Badgujav. 

.. Afghan, 
Taga, 

Brahman. 
Afghan, 
Brfthmatt, 
Afghan. 


38 







AIN-1-AKJ3AR1 


■J9t> 


Sarkar of liewari. 


Containing I'A Mahals. J,155,0J1 Bighas , LO Biswas. 
Suvurghdl, 739,268 Dams. Revenue')' * * *. Cavalry, 
•2,375. Infantry, 14,600. 



Bighas 1 
Biswas 1 

1 

Revenue 1 IV 

11 . Sjf 1 1 

1 1 J. , 

!h‘ 

K* 

r 1 

J-t 

Castes 

Ha wal .!l 10,275 1 

4,114,753 

1 

16,274 

u 

100 

2001 

Rajput, 

Fatamlhi . 

Gl,970 

2,270,080 

5,260 

50 

500 

Ahir, fat. 
Do. Do. 

Bhoharah (K. Bhorali) 

38,547 

755,543 

345 

100 

1000 

Ahir. 

Taonr, has a brick foil .. 

85,858 

986,228 

11,578 

50 

500 

MusaluMu, 

Revvari with sub. did., has 
a brick fort 

405,108 

11,906,847 

404,100, 

i 

t 400 

2000 

Khaihlarf ?| 

Thathar, 

Ralui Jatai 

52,120 

289,603 

623 


400 

Ahir, Jut 

Kot Qfisirn Ali 

80,410 

3,357,030 

110,330 

25 

400 

Rajput, 

Gliolot 

27,270-10 

656,688 

700 

2000 

Ahir. 

Rajput, 

Thatar. 

Do. Do. 

Kohaua 

15,264 

421,440 


1 

1 50 

500 

Snhna, has a stone fort 
on a hill; here a hot 
spring and Hindu shrine 

251,738 

3 928,364 

150,56,1 

200 

2000 

Do. Do. 

Nitnrana, has a stone fort 
on a hill 

35,047 

682 259 


500 

1 

, 4000 

Various. 


•f By deducting the revenues of the other 7 Surkfirs from the total revenue 
of the Subnli (given on p, 290), we gel 33,222,658 (films as the revenue of 
Reward, [J. S.] 

> 

Sarkar of Hisar Firnzah* 


Containing 27 Mahals. 8,114,497 Bighas. Revenue, 
52,554,905 Dams. Suyurghal, 1,406,519 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 6,875. Infantry, 60,800. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

t 1 

l 

, l 

1 Revenue 1 
! I). i 

i 

Suyur- 

gha .1 

D. 

V*, 

7a 

O 

u 

•M ! 

ti 

a 

1 

Castes 

j 

A grown (var, Agrohah), 
Game of all kinds 
abounds. Sport chiefly 
hawking 

Ahroni 

45,717 

19,637 

( 

i 

i 

j 1,748,970 

1 857,357 

1 

1 

1 6,654 
i 160,038 

t 

200 

100 

2000 

1000 

Tata, Jat. 
Giyar, Jat, 


* Culled after the Emperor Fire/. Shall Tughlaq who founded the town 
pf that name about 1354 ,\.p, 
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Sarkar of Hisdr Firozah — Contd. 



f 

1 

i Biglias 
Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyur- 

glial 

D. 

r* i 

U 

"a 

i 

v' 

+J 

G 

re 

Castes 




1 

U 

G 

HH 


Atkhera, lias a brick fort, 



t 

1 




and a Hindu temple call¬ 
ed Govardhan .. 

' 32,991 

1,576,200 

' 

200 

2000 

Jat, 







Ton war. 

Bhangiwfd 


1,800,000 


200 

2000 

Raj pm, 




1 



Rathor, 

Jat, 







Puuya (Jat). 

Puniyan 

1 

1 ,200,000 

880,882 

1 ... 

150 

8000 

Jat, Pun van 

llharangi .. 



200 

2000 

Rathor, Jat. 

Barwfda 

136,799 

1,097,807 

109,052 

100 

1500 

Sayyid, 

Malikzadah, 







Rakkrd. 

llhatu 


440,280 


50 

1000 

Jat. 

Barwfl 

6,254 

64,680 


25 

300 

Jatu, Jat. 

Bhntner, has a brick fort 

15,683 

933,042 


500 

10,000 

Rathor, Raj- 






put. 

Tohanali, Do. 

180,744 

4,694,354 

150,680 

400 

3000 

Afghan, 





Lohfmi. 

To-diSm 

511,075 

1,068,548 

| 2,686 

200 

1000 

Rathor, Raj 







put. Jat. 

jind, 3 miles from the 







town in the village of 

I ‘mid. trail, i-, a Hindu 







temple 

281,584 

5,401,749 

128,080 

500 

4000 

-Salur, Raj- 





put, jam, 

Junnilpur, the Ghaggar 







flows through * several 


4,277,261 




» 

villages here 

Tfisar (I-Iissar) with sub. 

142,455 

81,461 

700 | 

i 

400 

Tonwar, Jat 

1 

dist. 1ms 2 forts, one of 


I 


1 



brick, one of stone 

176,512-18 

4,039,895 

183,879 

500 ! 

2000 

Jatu, Ran- 





ghar, 

Sowaran 





j 




(Sheoram), 

Sangwan. 

Dhatarat, has a bric.k forL 

29 207-18 

978.027 ! 

45,556 

163,104 

100 

2000 

Jut, Afghan. 

Sirs 5, Do. 

258,355 

4,361,368 

500 

5000 

Junah (note 

Seoran 

400,000 | 

| 

100 

1000 

Johiya). 
Jat, Seoran 

... 






(Sheoram). 

Sidhnnikh, soil mostly sand 


171,872' 

... 

50 

100 

Rajput, 

, 





Rathor, Jat. 

Sewani 

Shanzdah Dihat (sixteen 

48,512 

76,750 

... 

100 

1000 

Rajput, jatu 

villages) 

29,740 

960,111 

12,586 

200 

1500 

Rajput, 

Tonwar. 
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Sarkdr of H Bar Firosah — Contd. 



Riglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

P. 

Stiyur- 

gliul 

I). 

1 

C 

rj 

1 

r*, | 

hi 

J 

Castes 





i ' 

a 

A 


Ibithabful, has a buck fort 

33,661 

1 

1,184,392 

i 

81,867 

200 

3000 

Rajput, 
Ratlior, 
Oujar, Jat. 

Onhana 

I 68,951 

2,876,115 

16,146 

300 

3000 

Jat, Dad- 


1 





balfisa 

Dulma ? 

Khunda, here a large tank 







iu which the Iliiuluti 







think it auspifiuus and 
liolv to bathe .. . | 

19,438 

1,119,364 

47,978 

100 - 

2000 

Jal, Gadi 
(var. Kuril 

Muhini, has a brick fort , 

188,080 

4,958,613 

84,202 

700 

, 2000 

Rajput, 

ll.'itisi, (ins it Itrick fort .. 






Ton war, 
Jitt. 

886,115 

5,434,438 

180,056 

500 

7000 

Rajput, 

Multaui, 







Jatu, Jat. 


Sarkdr of Sirhind. 

Containing 88 Mahals. 7,729,406 Bighas, 7 Biswas. 
Revenue, 100,790,549 Dams. Suyitrghal, 11,698,330. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 9,225. Infantry, 55,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D, 

1 

1 f«hal 
i D. 

> , 
M 

rt 

r* 

C' 

1 

1 ' 1 111 

Castes 




i 

U 

R 

W 1 


Ambala 

154,769 

: 

4,198,094 

321,488 

100 

1000 


Banor 

420,337 

12,549,953 1,087,209 

700 

3000 

Ruughar, 

Pact, has a brick fort 






AfeliSu, 

525,932 

7,822^60 

102,267 

200 

i'2000 Ranohnr, 

Bhader 

86,877 





Jat. 

3,103,269 

1,406,106 

50 

700 Jut, Dilh- 







siirati ? 

Bhatinda .. 


3,125,000 


400 

2000 Bhalti. 

Pfvmlri 

34,190 

686,870 

47,152 

20 

300! Rausrliar. 

Thara, has a brick fort 

1 




on the Sutlej .. 

i 273,366 

1 7,850,809 

2,369.841 

1500 

1 ,000, Mvmi (or 


1 

1 

i 

1 



1 

1 

1 

Shaikh). 

Jat. 
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Sarkar of Sirhind — Contd. 



Biglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

I). 

Suyur- 

ghiil 

D. 

u 

'a 

E> 

£ | 

Castes 




i 

a 

n 

y-< 


Thanesar, has a brick fort 

228,988-17 

7,850,803 

2.069,841 

50 

1500 

Ranghar, 





Jat. 

Chnhal on the Ghaggar .. 

158,739 

750,994 

49,860 

650 

1100 | 

Afghan, 






Rajput 

Chark 

63,688 

1,588,090 

21,619 

20 

300 

Jat. 

Khizrabad, has a brick fort 

332.489 

12,059.918 

528,170 

200 

3000 

Bhatti, Jat 

IJorula 

85,768 

2.18S, 443 

86,710 

50 

300 

Ranghar 

Dhota 

71,357 

1,601.846 

1,346 

800 

1500 

Rajput, 

Deorana 

12,389 

580,985 

17,385 

20 

200 

Jat. 

Rupar, has a brick fort .. 
Sirhind with sub. dist. has 

66,144 

5,005,549 

26,034 

200 

1000 

Rajput &r 

a brick fort 

828,458 

12 082,630 

603,538 

1700 

2000 

Rajput, 







Bariih, 

Khauri, 

Radah 




1 



(Dadii?), 

Jat, 

Sanianu 

904,261 

12,822,270 

782,000 

700 

2000 

Sarah, Jat. 

Sunfun, has a brick fort .. 

988,562 

7,007,696 

7,696 

500 

2000 

Ranghar. 

Sadliunn, has a brick fort 

34,361 

4,298,064 

273,265 

400 

5000 

Chauhau, 






Rangliar. 

Sultiinpur Barba 

13,738 

427,085 

82,759 

20 

100 

Do. Rajput. 

Shahfibad .. 

184,146 

6,751,468 

761,587 

200 

1500 

Chanhun, 



: 




Rajput, 







Brahman. 

Fnthpur 

50,931 

684,370 

15,440 

25 

400 

Rajput, 






Pundir. 

Knrviit Rue Samu 

28.099 

1,220,090 

5,074 

40 

900 

Ranghar, 






Jat, Bariih, 

(var. 








Blirah). 

Kaithal, has a brick fort : 







here Hindu shrines 

918,025 

10,638,630 

309,146 

200 

8000 

Rajput. 

Guhrani, Do. ; 

188,574 

6,188,630 

1,058,982 

50 

100 

Ranghar, 
Jat, Kliauri. 

Ludhiana, has a brick fort 






on the Sutlej .. 

43,469 

2,294,608 

44,633 

100 

700 

Awan,* 





Kliauri, 

Ranghar. 



Mustafabad 

271,399 

7,496,091 

570,976 

1 

200 

1000 

ChaiihSli, 




Ranghar. 

Masengan 

204,077 

7,053,259 

. 626,690 

200 

1000 

Jat. 

Mattsnrpur 

116,242 

1,830,025 

326,690 

200 

1000 

Ranghar. 

Maler 

MSelihiwara, has a brick 

103,444 

260,583 

26,176 

' 

100 

500 

Mnnj. 

fort 

17,272 

250,556 

250,552 

i 

100 

500 

Khauri, 





Woh (var, 



1,145,118 

1 



Warah) 

Hapari 

93,756 

l 

80 

300 

Ranghar, 

Jat. 


* See—E51!iot ( I, 113. Extract from Cunningham who gives the possession 
of Taxila to this people before Alexander’s invasion. 
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AIM-I-AKBAIU 


Sovereigns of Delhi. 

I. 


Twenty princes reigned 437 years 1 month 28 days.* 



Ys. 

M. 

D. 

Anangpal, Ton war 

18 

0 

0 

Basdeva 

19 

1 

18 

Gliangnu (var. Klianku, Kanakpal Gangu) 

21 

3 

28 

Pirthimal (var. Pirthipal) 

19 

6 

19 

Jaideva 

20 

7 

28 

Nirpal (var. Plirpal) 

14 

4 

9 

Adrah (var. Andiraj and 26-8-15) 

26 

7 

11 

Bichhraj 

21 

2 

13 

Bik, (Anangpal, Auakpal) 

22 

3 

.10 

Raghtipal 

21 

6 

5 

Nekpal (Rekhpal) 

20 

4 

4 

Gopal 

18 

3 

15 

Sulakhan 

25 

2 

2 

Jaipal 

16 

4 

13 

Kanwarpal 

29 

9 

11 

Agnipal 

29 

6 

18 

Bijaipal. (var. Tajpal) 

24 

1 

6 

Makipal 

25 

2 

13 

Aknepal [ Anangpal j 

21 

2 

15 

Prithiraj 

22 

3 

16 

II. 

Seven princes reigned 94 years and 7 months. 



Ys. 

M. 

D. 

Bildeva Chauhan 

6 

1 

4 

Amr Gangu 

5 

2 

5 

Khirpal 

20 

1 

5 

Sumer 

7 

4 

2 

Jahir 

4 

4 

8 

Nagdeva 

3 

1 

5 

Pithaura (Prithwi Rae) 

49 

5 

1 


* This number does not accord with the totals. It would be as unprofit¬ 
able as it is hopeless to attempt to digest or reconcile the order, number and 
length of these reigns among various authorities, when dates are unknown 
or conjectural, the names of the princes disputed and their existence mythical. 
After this, the minute exactness of their duration of reigns would be ridi¬ 
culous. 
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III. 


Eleven princes of the Ghori dynasty reigned 96 years 
6 months and 20 days. 


A.H. 

A.D. 





588 

1192 

Sultan Muizzu’ddin Muham¬ 






mad Sam Ghori 

14 

0 

0 

002 

1200 

,, Qutbuddin Eibak 

4 

0 

0 

007 

1210 

,, Aram Sail, his son 

1 

0 

0 

007 

1210 

,, Shamsuddin Altmish .. 

20 

0 

0 

633 

1235 

,, Ruknu’ddin Firoz Shah, 






his son ... 

0 

6 

28 

034 

1230 

,, Raziah, his sister 

3 

6 

6 

637 

1239 

,, Muizzu’ddin Bahrain 






Shah, his brother ... 

•2 

1 

15 

040 

1242 

,, Alau’ddin Masaud Shah, 






his nephew 

4 

1 

1 

043 

1245 

,, Nasiru’ddm Mahmud 






Shah, his uncle 

19 

3 

0 

064 

1205 

,, Ghiyasu’ddin Balban ... 

20 and some 




months 

685 

1286 

,, Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad, 






his grandson 

3 

Do. 


TV. 


Thirteen princes of the Khiiji dynasty reigned 129 
years 10 months and 10 days. 


A.H. A.D. 

088 1289 
095 1295 


710 1310 

717 1317 


Ys. Md. D. 

Sultan Jalalu’ddin Khiiji ... 7 some 

mouths 

.. Alau’ddin. Khiiji, hi° 

nephew ... 20 some 

months 

,, Shahabu’ddiu Omar, his 

sou ... ... 0 8 some 

days 

,, Qutbu’ddin Mubarak 

Shah his elder brother 14 4 0® 


* All the MSS. concur in this glaring error, an evident slip o £ a copyist 
of 14 for 4, He was raised to the throne on the 7th Muhairam A.H. 717 
(22ud March 1317) and was hilled 5th Uabii I, A.H. 72 j (5tli April 1321), 
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721 

1321 

y y 

Nasiru’ddin Khusrau 






Khan ... ... 0 

6 

0 

721 

1321 

J I 

Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq 






Shah ... ... 4 

some 





mouths 

725 

1324 

» > 

Muhammad, his son ... 27 

0 

0 

752 

1351 

t f 

Firoz Shah, son of his 






paternal uncle ... 38 

some 




months 

790 

1388 

y i 

Tughlaq Shah, his grand¬ 






son ... ... 0 

5 

3 

791 

1389 

y y 

Abu Bakr Shah, son of 






his paternal uncle ... 1 

(5 

0 

793 

1391 

> t 

Muhammad Shah, his 
paternal uncle ... 6 

Ala’uddin Sikanxlar, his 

7 

<>+ 

790 

1393 

y y 






son ... ... 0 

1 

11 

79(5 

1393 

I > 

Mahmud, his brother ... 20 

2 

0 




V. 



817 

1414 

Khijsr 

Khan of the Say y id 
Dynasty ... 7 

2 

0 

AW 

824 

1421 

Mubarak Shah ... ,.. 13 

3 

16 

837 

1433 

Muhammad Shah ... ... 10 

some 





months 

850 

1446 

Sultan 

Ala’uddin Aalam 






Shah ... ... 7 

do. 


854 

1450 

y y 

Belilol T/odi ... 38 

8 

8 

894 

1488 

> j 

Sikandar, his son ... 28 

5 

0 

923 

1517 

> > 

Ibrahim, his son ... 7 

some 

months 



j j 

Babar ... ... 5 

0 

0 



y ) 

Humayun ... ... 9 

8 

1 

947 

1540 

} > 

Slier Khan Snr ... 5 

0 

0 

952 

1545 

» y 

Salim Khan, his son ... 8 

and odd 

960 

1552 

y j 

Mubariz Khan Adali. 



961 

1553 

y > 

Ibrahim ... ... some months 

962 

1554 

i y 

Sikandar 

do. 




f y 

Humayun ... ... 1 

3 

0 


f Thus in all MSS., but Ferishta discovers the method of computation by- 
dating this reign from the abdication of his father Firoz Shah in his favour on 
the 6th Shaban 789 A.H. (21st August 1387} to his death on the 17th Rahil I 
796 (20th January 1393) disregarding the two intermediate reigns, 
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In the year 429 of the era of JBikramajit (A.D. 372) 
Anangpal 1 of the Tonwar tiibe reigned with justice and 
founded Delhi. In the year 848 of the same limi-solar era 
(A.D. 791) in the vicinity of that renowned city, a hotly 
contested battle was fought between Prithiraj Tonwar and 
Bildeva Chauhan, and the sovereignty was tiansferred to 
this latter ti ibe. During the l eign of Raja Pithaura (Prithwi 
Raja) Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam made several incursions into 
Hindustan without any material success. The Pliudu 
chronicles narrate that the Raja engaged and defeated the 
Sultan in seven pitched battles. In the year 588 A.H. 
(A.D. 1192), an eighth engagement took place near Tlianesar 
and the Raja was taken prisoner. One hundred renowned 
champions (it is related) were among his special retainers. 
They were severally called Sdmant 2 and their extraordinary 
exploits cannot be expressed in language nor reconciled to 
experience or reason. It is said that at this battle none of 
these champions was present, and that the Raja kept to his 
palace in selfish indulgence, passing his time in unseemly 
pleasure, heedless of the administration of the state and of 
the welfare of his troops. 

The story runs that Raja Jaicliand Ratlior, who held 
the supremacy of Hindustan was at this time ruling at 
Kanauj, and the other Rajas to some extent acknowledged 
his authority and he himself was so liberal-minded that 
many natives of Iran and Turan were engaged in his service. 
He announced his intention of celebrating the great sacrifice 
symbolic of paramount supremacy and set about its prepara¬ 
tions. One of its conditions is that all menial service 
should, be performed by princes alone, and that even the 
duties of the royal scullery and the kindling of fires are 
directly a part of their office. He likewise promised to 
bestow his beautiful daughter on the bravest of the 
assembled chivaky. Raja Pithaura had resolved to attend 
the festival, but a chance speech of some courtier that while 
the Chauhan sovereignty existed, the great sacrifice could 


1 Another name for Raya-Seua. WUfoid says that he was called Anangpala 
or befriended by love probably for his success in Ilia amours, which he 
displayed _ by carrying off his brother’s wife, Tieffeuthaler calls him Rasena 
and ct edits him with the building of Delhi, which is confirmed by the 
Agntpurana. 

* I leam fioin Professor Cowell that the primary meaning attached to this 
term in the St. Petersburg Diet, is ’neighbour’, and the second signification, 
‘vassal 5 , in which sense it often occurs in Sanskrit poetry. Monier Williams 
defines it as "a neighbouring king—a feudatory or tributary prince” and adds 
a third meaning ‘p leader, general, champion 5 which applies to die text. 
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not legitimately be performed by the Rathor chief, inflamed 
his ancestral pride and lie held back. Raja Jaichand pro¬ 
posed to lead an army against him, but his counsellors 
representing the duration of the war and the approach of 
the appointed assembly, dissuaded him from the enterprise. 
To carry out the integrity of the festival, a statue of Raja 
Pithaura was made in gold and placed in the office of porter 
at the royal gates. Roused to indignation at this news, 
Raja Pithaura set out in disguise accompanied by 500 
picked warriors and suddenly appeared at the gatlieiiug and 
carrying off the image, he put a great number to the sword 
and hastily returned. The daughter of Jaichand, who was 
betrothed to another prince, hearing of this adventurous 
deed, fell in love with Pithaura and refused her suitor. Her 
father, wroth at her conduct, expelled her from her 
chamber in the palace and assigned her a separate dwelling. 
Pithaura, distracted at the news, returned with a deter¬ 
mination to espouse her, and it was arranged that Chanda 
a bard, a rival in skill of Babylonian* minstrelsy, should 
proceed to the court of Jaichand on the pretence of chanting 
his praises, while the Raja himself with a body of chosen 
followers should accompany him as attendants. Lo\o trans¬ 
formed tlic intention into act, and by this ingenious device 
and the spell of valour, he carried off his heart’s desire, and 
after prodigies of bravery and heroism reached his own 
kingdom. The hundred Samants (above mentioned) accom¬ 
panied him under various disguises. One after the other 
they covered his retreat and defeated their pursuers. 
Gobind Rile Gehlot made the first stand and bravely fighting, 
fell. Seven thousand of the enemy sank engulfed in death 
before him. Next Narsingh Deva, Chanda, Pundir, and 
Sardul Solanki, and Pallian Deva Kachhwaha with his*two 
brothers, during the fust day’s action, after performing 
feats of astonishing heroism sold their lives dearly, and all 
these heroes perished in the retreat. 

The Raja, with the bard Chanda and two of his 
brothers, brought his bride to Delhi amid the admiration 
of a wondering world. 

Unfortunately the prince was all engrossed by his 
affection for his beautiful wife and neglected all other affairs. 


* 'the text here is corrupt, and the variants printed give no help. JatieH 
made the above translation with the warning that he was not satisfied with 
it. I suggest the emendation— 1 "Chand the bard, who was a clever confidant 
(.of Prithvl Raj],” ttz damsMzffn-HnBhir-ash asf. [J. Sarkar.l 
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After a year had thus passed, Sultan Shahabu’ddin by 
reason of the above events, formed an alliance with Raja 
Jaichand, and assembling an army, invaded the country and 
captured many places. But no one dared even to represent, 
not to say, remedy this state of affairs. At last, the 
principal nobles meeting together, introduced Chanda 
through the seven gates of the palace, who entering the 
women’s apartments, by his representations somewhat dis¬ 
turbed the Raja’s mind. But in the pride of his former 
victories, he marched to battle with but a small army. As 
his brave champions were now no more, his kingdom fallen 
from its ancient renown, and Jaichand his former ally, 
reversing his past policy, in league with the enemy, the 
Raja in this contest was taken prisoner and carried bv the 
Sultan to Ghazni, Chanda in his fidelity and loyalty 
hastened to Ghazni, entered the Sultan’s service and gained 
his favour. By his address, he discovered the Raja and 
comforted him in his prison. He proposed that he should 
praise his dexterity with the bow to the Sultan who would 
desire to witness it, and that then he might use his oppor¬ 
tunity. The proposal was carried out and the Raja pierced 
the Sultan with an arrow. His retainers fell upon the Raja 
and Chanda and cut them to pieces. 

The Persian historians give a different account and 
state that the Raja was killed in battle. 

Pate discloses many such events from its treasure- 
house of wonders. But where—-and blessed is he—who will 
take warning thereby and act on the lesson? 

When the Chauhan dynasty fell, the choicest portion 
of Hindustan passed into the hands of Sultan Muizzu’ddin 
Ghori. Reaving Malik Qutbu’ddin (Bibak) who was one 
of his slaves, at the village Guhram, [Ghuram in Patiala] 
he himself returned to Ghazni, laying waste the hilly 
country on his northern march. Qutbuddin in the same 
year possessed himself of Delhi and many other places and 
followed up his successes with remarkable ability. On the 
death of Muizzu’ddin, Ghiyasu’ddin Mahmud son of 
Ghiyasu’ddin Muhammad sent from Firozkoh (his capital) 
the umbrella and insignia of royalty to Malik Qutbu’ddin. 
Qutbu’ddin was enthroned at Lahore and exalted his repu¬ 
tation by his justice, munificence and valour. He lost his 
life while playing at chau-gan [polo.]. 

The nobles raised his son Aram Shah to' the throne, 
but a strong factioh set up Malik Altmish, who had been a 
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purchased slave, a ad was the son-in-law and adopted lieir 
of Qutbu’ddin. Aram Shah was defeated and retired into 
obscurity, and Altmish assumed the title of Shamsu’ddin. 
It is said that iris father was chief of some of the Turkish 
tribes. His brethren and cousins distracted by envy, sold, 
like Joseph, this nursling of intelligence, into slavery. 
Through the vicissitudes of fortune, he had various changes 
of masters until a merchant brought liim to Gliazni. 
Sultan Muizzu’ddin Sam proposed to purchase him, but his 
owner chaffered for his value and placed an exorbitant price 
on him. The Sultan enraged, forbade any one to purchase 
him. Qutbu’ddin on his return to Ghazni after the conquest 
of Gujrat, having obtained permission, bought liim for a 
large sum and adopted him as a soil. Klnvajali Qutbu’ddin 
Usin'*' was his contemporary and edified the world by his 
outward demeanour and the sanctity of his interior life. 
When Altmish died, his son (Ruknu’ddiu Film Shall) 
succeeded him who regarded wealth as a means of self- 
iudulgence and thought little of winning the affections of 
his people. Fie made over the control of affairs to his 
mother Shah Turlcan. The nobles withdrawing their 
allegiance raised Raziah the daughter of Sultan Sham- 
su’ddin to the throne. The Sultan himself had previously 
made her his heir. Some of his courtiers asked him the 
reason of his doing so while lie had sous still living. Fie 
replied that his sons, addicted to drinking were unfitted for 
the dignity. During the reign of Muizzu’ddin Bahrain Shah, 
the Mughal troops devastated T., a bore. A disloyal faction 
imprisoned the king and put him to death. In the reign of 
Sultan Alau’ddin Masucl Shall occurred an irruption of the 
Muglials into Bengal, entering by way of China or Tibet, 
but his troops defeated them. Another body advanced from 
Turkistan to Uch. Tlie Sultan set out to engage them, but 
on reaching the banks of the Biah, intelligence reached liim 
that the enemy had retreated. He returned to Delhi and 
there affected the company of low and base flatterers and 
ended his days in prison. 

Nasiru’ddin Mahmud ruled with capacity and muni¬ 
ficence. In his time also, the Mughals entered the Panjab 
but retreated on hearing of his approach. 


* tlsh is in Transoxiatm and hia birthplace. He is also known as Knki 
from the miraculous production of bread cakes of the kind called in the 
vernacular kak applied by the prophet Khizr for the needs of his family whose 
Sustenance his meditations gave him no leisure or occasion to provide. 
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The Tabaqat i Ndsiri takes its name from him. He 
had many excellent qualities. Ghiyasu’ddin Balban who 
had been the slave and son-in-law of his father, he raised to 
the rank of chief minister and gave him the title of Ulugh' 
Khan. This minister filled his high office wortliify and 
sought the divine favour in watchfulness over his people. 

Nasiru’ddm dying without children, the faithful minis¬ 
ter was raised to the sovereignty. Clemency and solid 
gravity of character added fresh lustre to his dignity, and 
far from spending his precious houis in unworthy pursuits, 
he gladdened his kingdom b}' his appreciation of merit, his 
knowledge of men and liis devotion to God. Those of ill 
repute and the wicked were banished into obscurity, and the 
good happily prospered under his encouragement. He con¬ 
ferred the government of the Panjab on his eldest sou 
Muhammad, commonlj^ known as Khan i Shahid 1 2 3 through 
whose valour and vigilance the province rested in security. 
Mir Khusrau and Mir Hasan were in his suite. He was 
returning from a visit to his father unprepared for hosti¬ 
lities, when he encountered some Mughal troops between 
Dipalpur and Labor and lost his life in the action. Mir 
Khusrau was taken prisoner but contrived to escape. The 
province of Bengal had been bestowed by Ghiyasu’ddin oil 
liis youngest son Bughra Khan. 

On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, the nobles despatched 
Kai Khusrau the son of Khan i Shahid, who had been 
nominated heir, to (his father’s government of) Multan, 
and bestowed the title of Sultan Muizzu’ddin Kaikubad on 
the son of Bughra Klian who thus acquired the sovereignty 
of Delhi. His father in Bengal, assuming the title of 
Nasiruddin marched to Delhi whence Kaikubad advanced 
with a force to encounter him. The armies met on 
the banks of the Sarju (Gogra) near the town of Ajodhya, 
and through the conspiracy of disloyal and evil counsellors, 
the father after the interview returned to Bengal and the 
supreme sovereignty rested with the son. It is strange that 
Amir Khusrau should have chosen such a subject as this 
interview for encomium in his poem the Qirdn us Safdain. 


1 Ulugh is a Tartar word and signifies ‘great’, and used often as a proper 

name as in the ease of Ulugh Beg grandson of Timur. 

3 Or the martyred prince. Abul Fail's assertion of the piince’s unpre¬ 
paredness is not confirmed. It was in the pursuit of the flying Mughajs that 
he was surprised by an ambush while lie halted by the banks of a stream to 
drink and to return thanks to God for his victory, Amir Khusrau alludes 
to his escape in his well-known poem, the Khigr Kh&ni. 
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The fortunes of tliis thankless unfilial son through his inso¬ 
briety fell into decay. A faction set up his son, under the 
title of Sliamsu’ddin to remedy the disorder, and the body 
of the wretched Kaikubad was hung into the waters of the 
Jumna. Shamsuddin was set aside and the sovereignty, 
by assent of the ministers, conferred on the Khiljis. 

Jalalu’ddin who was paymaster of the Imperial forces, 
ascended the throne and by his simplicity of character lent 
no favour to the designs of the factious. His nephew Malik 
Alau’ddin who had been brought up under his care, went 
from Karrah to the Deccan and having amassed great booty 
was inflated by its possession and proved rebellious. The 
Sultan by the persuasion of intriguers advanced from Delhi 
to Karrah, where the traitor slew him and assumed the title 
of Sultan Alau’ddin. Thus by a marvel of Fate did the 
empire devolve on this miscreant, yet lie accomplished some 
excellent reforms. On several occasions he encountered and 
defeated the Mughals. Mir Khusrau dedicated to him his 
K hams ah' and the story of Dewal 2 Rani to his son Khizr 
Khan. Unfortunately he abandoned his usual prudence and 
fell under the influence of a eunuch (Kafur) on whom he 
conferred the conduct of the administration. Through the 
suggestions of that wretch, His three sous Khizr Khan,'Shadi 
Khan and Mubarak Khan were imprisoned, and on his own 
death, by the same instrumentality the youngest son was 
raised to the throne under the title of Shahabuddin. Fie 
destroyed the sight of two of his brothers, but Mubarak 
Khan providentially escaped. A few days later the wretch 
(Kafur) was himself assassinated and Mubarak IClian who 
was in prison became chief minister. 


1 Or five poems *,, the Hasht Whisht, Sikandat Hamah, Pant Gath, Uila 
wa Majmmi, and Shmti wa KhuSrau. 

a The story wiH be found in Buggs, Vol. I, pp. 327-36Q. Kauuta Devi her 
mother, the wife of ICarati Rue of Nahnvala had been taken eaplive in the 
wars against that ounce (1297) and placed in the royal haiem In 1300 an 
expedition proceeding to the Deccan under Kafur, Kamila Devi iepre.senl.ed 
to the king that she had borne two daughters to liei foimcr husband, thaL 
one had died, but the other Dewal Devi was still alive and she desired to 
recover her. Passing through Malwali, Kafur demanded liar of Kaian Rae 
without success. Shankar Deva Rae, piince of Deogarh had long sought to 
obtain her hand but the proud Rajput had hitherto refused his daughter lo 
the upstart Mahratta. I he desire to gam his aid in Llie war against the 
king a troops secured his consent and lie despatched her under an escort 

W i U wu 1 1 accldelllalI y Wltl1 a body of Muhammadan troops near the caves 
ot Bllova. An engagement resulted in the capture of the princess and her 
despatch^ to her mother at Delhi. Her beauty won the heait of Khizr KMn 
the king s son and the tough course of their love with its hapless termination 
is celebrated in the Khizr Khaiii. When they first 

lovers were respectively teii and eight years of age. precocious 
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Subsequently be deposed his younger brother, and 
assumed the title of Sultan Qutbuddin. He reduced 
Gujarat and the Deccan. Through his incapacity and licen¬ 
tious disposition lie chose a favourite of the lower orders 
named Hasan for the comeliness of his person, and bestowed 
on him the title of Kliusrau Khan. Although the faithful 
ministers of the Croun lepiesented the man’s unworthiness 
and infamy, the king 1 egarded their honest advice as the 
suggestions of envy, till Kliusrau Khan, plotting secretly, 
dared to assassinate his master and assumed the sovereignty 
under the title of Nasiru’ddin. He pul to death the surviv¬ 
ing members oi the family of Alau’ddin and perpetrated the 
greatest cruelties. Malik Ghazi who was one of Alau’ddin’s 
chief nobles, defeated and slew him and with the concurrence 
of the nobles, ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq Shah. After settling the affairs of 
Bengal, he returned to Delhi. His son Muhammad Khan 
erected a pavilion at the distance of 3 from Delhi, in 
the space of three days and with much entreaty invited the 
king to enter it. The loof of the building fell in and the 
king perished in the ruins. Although (Ziauddin) Barni 1 
endeavours to substantiate the innocence of Muhammad 
Khan, the haste with which the pavilion was erected, and 
the eagerness to entertain the king therein, have all the 
appearance of guilty design. 

When Sultan Muhammad died, Firoz the son of 
(Salar) Rajab his paternal uncle was, according to the will 
of Muhammad, raised to the throne. He ruled with capa¬ 
city and prudence and left many useful works as memorials 
of his reign. At his death anarchy to some extent pre¬ 
vailed in the empire. A faction set up his grandson 
(Ghiyasuddin) Tughlaq Shah (II) but in a short space he 
was sent to his last sleep by the hands of traitors and Abu 
Bakr 1 another grandson succeeded him. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud, the direction of affairs 
devolved on Mallu Khan who received the title of Iqbal 
Khan, but his incapacity and ill-fortune were unequal to 
the burden of state guidance. Internal disorders arose. A 
grandson of Firoz Sliah was acknowledged by some, under 
the title of Nasrat Shah and increased the anarchy. Cons¬ 
tant struggles took place in the vicinity of Delhi till in the 


‘Tlie well-known author of the Tailkh ! Ffioz ShShi. 
' Son ot Zafar Khan, son of Firnz Shah. 
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year 801 A.H. (A.D. 1398) Timur invaded the country. 
Sultan Malunud fled to Gujarat and every competitor for 
power was crushed. 

When Tiiuur was on his return march, he left Khizr 
Khan, whom he had met during his invasion, in the 
government of Multan and Dipalpur. For two mouths 
Delhi was a waste. Nasrat Shah who had fled into the 
Doiib, took possession of the throne. Iqbal Khan then 
marched on Delhi and seized it and the other fled to Mewat. 
Mahmud Khan now came from Gujarat and Iqbfil Khan 
feigned acceptance of his service. One night the Sultan, 
iu desperation of his affairs departed alone to the court of 
Sultan Ibrahim of the Sharqi dynasty (of Jaunpur) but met 
with no encouragement nor assistance. He was compelled 
therel'oie to return and Iqbal Khan now opposed him but 
without success, and subsequently was taken prisoner in an 
action against Khizr Khan and was slain. Sultan Mahmud 
now took possession of Delhi, and was for some time 
occupied in hostilities, till he was carried off by an illness, 
and the Kliilji dynasty terminated with him. 

For a short period allegiance was paid to Daulat Khan 
(kodi) Khasah ■ Khail, till Khizr Khan marched from 
Multan and took possession of Delhi. Malik Mardan Khan, 
one of the nobles of the Court of Sultan Piroz, had adopted 
Sulaiman the father of Khizr Khan as hjs son who subse¬ 
quently, iu default of recognised heirs, succeeded to his 
government. 1 Khizr Khan in gratitude (to Timur) did not 2 3 
assume the regal title but styled his Court "The Sublime 
Standards,” and adorned the Khutbah with the name of 
that illustrious monarch and afterwards with that of Mirza 
Shah Rukh, but it concluded with a prayer for himself. 
His son Mubarak Shah succeeded him in accordance with 
his will. Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and Hosliang (of Malwab) 
being engaged in hostilities, Mubarak intended an attack 


1 The obscurity of Ibis sentence in the original lies in the eliptical style 
of Abul JFazl. The sense I have given is in accordance with the facts of 
Perishla who says that Malik Mariean Daulat had. adopted Sulaiman, and being 
himself appointed to the go\ eminent of Multan, was succeeded at his death 
by his own sou Malik Shaikh The latter dying, made way for Sulaiman 

who was m turn succeeded by his son Khizr lChan. Perislita makes the name 
Mai wan and not Mardiin, 

3 The MSS. omit the negative, but the test supplies it. .Perishla is clear 
on the point. “He did not take the name of king nor assume any legal 
epithet.” The title iu the test is not mentioned by him, which, however, is 
somewhat analogous to the Ottoman style of the ‘BaM /tali’ or Sublime Unite, 
though in the latter it is absolute, and in the former vicarious, 
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on ICalpi and the adjacent territories, but lie was perfi¬ 
diously set upon by a band of traitors and slain J Muhammad 
Shah, who according to some was the son of Farid the son 
of Khizr Klian, while another account makes him the son 
of Mubarak, was raised to the throne. Sultan Alau’ddin 
(his son and successor) possessed no share of rectitude and 
abandoned himself to licentious gratifications. 

Bahlol (Lodi) now aspired to greatness. _ He was 
the nephew of Sultan Shah Lodi of the Shahu Khel 
tribe (of Afghans). His father Bahrain in the time 
of Sultan Mahmud, came with five sons from the 
borders of Balot to Multan and subsisted with some 
difficulty by traffic. Sultan Shall’ obtained __service 
under Kliizr Khan. He received the title of Islam Khan, 
and the revenues of Sirhind were assigned to him. Bahlol, 
the son of his nephew on his brother’s side was prospering 
ill in Sirhind, but was received into favour by him and 
adopted as a son. Bahlol was born in Multan and during 
the mouth in which his birth was expected, a beam of the 
house fell and killed his mother. He was extracted by 
the Caesarean operation and his destiny proved fortunate. 
Although he allowed his sovereign (Alau’ddm) who lived 
in retirement (at Badaon) to retain nominal power, he 
boldly assumed the supreme authority. 1 * 3 4 His reign showed 
some capacity and his conduct was marked by intelligence 
and recognition of merit. He was carried off by ail illness in 
his 80th year. It is said that he once happened to meet 
with a darvesh, having at the time with him but a trifling 
sum of money. The spiritually enlightened recluse called 
out, “Who will btyy the kingdom of Delhi for such a sum 
of money?” His companions laughed in mockery at the 
naan, but Bahlol frankly gave him all he had, and paid him 
reverence and eventually fulfilled the. prediction. He 
carried on wars with the Sharqi kings which continued with 
varying successes, until he took Jaunpur and this dynasty 
was overthrown. He left his son, Barbak at Jaunpur and 
returned to Delhi. As lie was returning to Delhi from an 


1 He liad laid the foundations of tile city of Mubarakabad on the Jumna 

and was in the habit of visiting it to inspect the progress ot the buildings. 
It was in one of these that lie was assassinated at the instigation of the Wazir 
Snrwar ul Mulk on the S)th Rajah 837 (A.D. 1433). Ferishta. 

3 His eldest son, the others were Malik Kala, Malik Firoz, Malik Muham¬ 
mad and Malik Kbwajah. Ferishta. 

3 Removing the name of Alau’ddin from the Khutbah, and assuming the 
insignia of royalty. Ferishta, 

4 A 
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expedition against Gwalior he died near the town of Saketli. 1 
His .son Nizam Khan with the concurrence of the nobles, 
assumed the sovereignty and was styled Sultan Sikandar. 
He ruled with sagacity and appreciation of character and 
Liausfcrred the capital Lo Agra. In the year A.H. 911 
(A.D. 11505), a great earthquake occurred and many lofty 
buildings were levelled. Sikandar was of comely pci sou 
and mild disposition and popular from his liberality and 
open -handedness. 

On his death, his son Sultan Ibrahim ascended the 
throne of Delhi and his authority was recognised as far as 
the confines of Jnunpur, the nobles conferring upon Jalal 
Khan, another son of Sikandar’s, the sovereignty of Jaun- 
pur. Dissensions followed between the brothers, and Jalal 
Khan abandoned his government and took refuge with the 
governor of Gwalior, but meeting with no success, Heel to 
the court of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa and succeeding as 
little there, lie set out for Gonctwana. There (lie royal 
partisans seized him and carried him to the king by whom 
he was put to death. During his reign various chiefs re¬ 
volted, such as Darya Khan Loliani viceroy of Behilr, and 
his son Bahadur Khan had the Khutba lead and the coin 
minted in his own name. Daulat Khan Kocli fled at Kabul 
and sought protection at the court of Babar, whom lie led 
to the conquest of Hindustan while affairs resulted in a 
prosperous issue. 


* Sukela or Saketa according to the I. G, is one of the classical names 
borne by Ajodtiya, the ancient capital of Oudli. Abul Varl places Seikolh 
in the Sarkar of Kananj. 



SUB AH OF IvAHOR. 

It is situated in the third climate. Its length from 
the river Satlaj (Sutlej) to the Sind river is 180 kos. Its 
breadth from Bhimbar to Chaukhandi one of the depen¬ 
dencies of Salgaiah,' 80 kos. It is bounded on the east by 
Sirhind; on the north by Kashmir; on the south by Bikaner 
and Ajmer; on the west by Multan, It has six principal 
rivers which all How from the northern mountains. 

(1.) The Sutlej the ancient name of which is Shall u- 
dat 2 and whose source is in the Kdhlor hills. Rupar, Mdchhi- 
wdrah and Ludhianah are situated on its banks, and it 
receives the Biah at the BaaJB ferry. 

(2.) The Biah (Beas) was anciently called Bipdsha, 
(Sansk. Vipasa Gr. Hyphasis). Its source is named 
Biahkund in the Kullu mountains in the vicinity of which 
the town of SultdnpuB stands above the river. 

(8.) The Ravi, the ancient Irawati , 5 rises in the 
Bhadrfd 0 hills. Lahor the capital, is situated on its banks. 

(4). The Chenab, anciently Chandarbhaga. From the 
summit of the Kishtawdr 7 range issue two sweet water 
streams, the one called Chandar, the other Bhagd which 
unite near Khatwur and are known by the above name 
whence they flow by Bahlolpur, Sudharah and Hazdrah. 

1 Satgailm is situated 13 miles east of Gugaira on one of tlie projecting 
points of the high batik which marks the limits of the windings of the Ravi 
on the east. The name means ‘seven castles’ but these no longer exist. 
There is an old brick fort and several isolated moumls which mark the site 
of an ancient city'. Cunningham, p. 212. 

3 The Sydrus or better reading, ITesidrus of Pliny. It rises like the Indus 
on (he slopes of the Kailas mountains, the Siva’s paradise of ancient Sanskrit 
literaLure, with peaks 22,000 feet high. The twin lakes of Manasarowar and 
Rakas-tal, united with each other, are its direct source. See 1. G. 

- 1 In the maps, according to the text note, Baupur. The junction is at the 
south boundary of the Kapnrlliala state. 

* It is in Kullu proper on tile right bank of the Be'aa in lat. 30° 58' N., 
and long. 77° 7' E., ay an elevation of 4,092 feet above se& level. It is 
perched on a natural eminence, once surrounded by a wall. Only two gate¬ 
ways remain of the ancient Ratifications. I. G. 

5 Ilydraolcs of Arrian. 

“ Var. BhaVlta. It rises in the northern half of the Bangahal valley in 
Kangra dist. 

7 The I. G. places Ktstawar in the Kashmir state, lat. 33° 18' 30" N., 
long. 75° 48' E. near the left batik of the Chenab which here forces its way 
through a gorge with precipitous cliffs 1,000 feet high. The Chenffb is called 
Saudabad by Ptolemy but the Greek historians of Alexander named it Akasims 
because its proper name was of ill omen, from its similitary thinks Bishop 
Thirlwall to AUxandron-phagos ‘deyourer of Alexander.’ Ladak, pp. 118, 352. 
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(5.) The Bihat (Jhelum), anciently called Biclasta 
has its rise in a lake in the parganah of Ver in Kashmir, 
flows through Srinagar and enters Hindustan. Bherah lies 
on its (left) bank. 

(6.) The source of the Sindh (Indus) is placed by some 
between Kashmir and Kashghar, while othets locate it in 
China. It flows along the borders of the Sarndd territory by 
Alak Benares - and C haujurah into Baluchistan. 

His Majcstjr has gi\en the name of Beth Jalandhar to 
the valley between the Bulk and the SciLlaj ; of Bari , to that 
between the Bidh and the Ravi; of Rechna to that between 
between the Ravi and the Che nab; of JenhaB to the valley 
of the Chcndb and the Bihat, and Sindh Sugar to that of the 
Bihat and Sindh. The distance 


between 

the 

Satlaj and the 

Biali 

is 

50 kos 

3 3 

) 5 

Biali ,, 

Ravi 

3 3 

17 „ 

J 3 

3 3 

Ravi ,, 

Chenab 

3 3 

30 „ 

>3 

3 3 

Cheuab ,, 

Bihat 

3 3 

20 „ 

33 

3 3 

Bihat ,, 

Sindh 

3 3 

8S i, 


This province is populous, its climate healthy and its 
agricultural fertility rarely equalled. The irrigation is 
chiefly from wells. The winter though not as rigorous as 
in Persia and Turkestan, is more severe Ilian in any other 
part of India. Through the encouragement given by His 
Majesty, the choicest productions of Turkestan, Persia and 
Hindustan are to be found here. Musk-melons are to be 


1 Bklasta ami Bihat aie corruptions of Sanslc. Vlhrila, the Hydaspes ol 
Horace, and the more correct liidaspes of Ptolemy. The pool ol' Vim Nap 
was walled round lay Jahangir, hut the- true source of the river is more to 
the S.-W. in N, lat. 33° 30' and th long. 75° 25'. Blierah is in the Slmhpur 
disk. lat. 32° 29' N.> long. 72° 57' F,. The ruins of the original city known 
as Jobuftlhuagar are identified by Gcnl. Cunningham with the capita) of 
Sopheites, contemporary of Alexander the Greeat. 

a It is so called by the Muhammadan historians in contradistinction to 
Katuk Benares in Orissa at the opposite extremity of the empire. /■ G. On 
his return from Kabul, on the 14th Snfar 98!) A H (20th Maich 1581), Akbar 
mossed the Indus at Atlock and ordered the building of the loit, of mortar 
and stone in order to control tliat part of the cmiuLiy and called it Alnk 
which signifies in the vernacular ‘hindrance’ or ‘prohibition’, it being forbidden 
to the Hindus to cross the Indus. Ferishtn. The Swat territory is lime 
meant, the river of that name, the Swastos of the Greeks (Sansk. Suvailu) 
rising on the east slopes of the mountains which divide l’anjakora from the 
Swat cqtmtry, receives the drainage of the .Swat valley and euteiing the 
Peshawar dial, north of Michni, joins the Kabul rivei- at Nisatlia. The course 
of the Indus has there a somewhat parallel direction. 

a Under list of Sarkars Chenliat, more commonly known us the Jcch or 
Jechna Dofib. 

4 Tieffenthaler quotes other measurements besides these, giving the reason 
lor the variations in the differences of route, the incapacity of travellers and 
the universal ignorance of geometry. 
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liad throughout the whole year. They come first in season 
when the sun is in Taurus and Gemini, (April, May, June), 
and a later crop when he is in Cancer and Deo (June, July, 
August). When the season is over, they are imported 
from Kashmir and from Kabul, JBadakhslian and Turkestan. 
Snow is brought down every year from the northern moun¬ 
tains. The horses resemble the Iraq breed and are of 
excellent mettle. In some parts of the country, they employ 
themselves in washing the soil whence gold, silver, copper, 
nil, 1 * 3 zinc, brass and lead are obtained. There are skilful 
handicraftsmen of various kinds. 

Labor is a large city in the Bari Dodb. In size and 
population it is among the first. In ancient astronomical 
tables it is recorded as Lohdwar. Its longitude is 109° 22', 
lat. 31° 50b During the present reign the fortifications 
and citadel have been strengthened with brick masonry and 
as it was on several occasions the seat of government, many 
splendid buildings have been erected and delightful gardens 
have lent it additional beauty. It is the resort of people of 
all countries whose manufactures present an astonishing 
display and it is beyond measure remarkable in populous- 
liess and extent. 

Nagarkot is a city situated on a hill: its fort is called 
Kdngrah. Near the town is the shrine of Muhamaya 1 
which is considered as a manifestation of the divinity. Pil¬ 
grims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prajmrs may be favour¬ 
ably heard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows 
again on the spot, with others after one or two days. 
Although the medical faculty allow the possibility of growth 
in the tongue, yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently 
amazing. In the Hindu mythology, Mahamdyd is said to 
be the wife of Mahadcva, and the leanled of this creed re¬ 
present by this name the energizing power of the deity. It 
is said that on beholding the disrespect (shown to her hus¬ 
band, Siva) she cut herself in pieces and her body fell in 


1 This metal is defined at p. 41 Vol. I. as being composed of 4 sets of 

copper to of lead, and in India called Bhangar. 

3 The Great Illusion, or the illusory nature of worldly objects divineiy 
personified, an epitheL of the goddess Durga, The earlier name Ilardwar, 
MUyapui', represents the ancient worship of this supreme energy' aud ‘by* 
her, whose name is Maya”, says the Bhagavata "the hord made Ihe universe." 
His temple still exists in Ilardwar, and is described in Cunningham’s Aiict. 
GHog. 
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four places; her head and some of her limbs in the northern 
mountains of Kashmir near Kamraj, and these relics are 
called Sliarada; other parts fell near Bijdpur in the Deccan 
an d are known as Tuljd Bhawani. Such portions as reached 
the eastern quarter near Kdmru /> are called Kdmdkhyd, and 
the remnant that kept its place is celebrated as Jalandhari 
which is this particular spot.' 

In the vicinity torch-like flames issue from the ground 
in some places, and others resemble the blaze of lamps. 2 

1 Read with variation of detail tlie preface to the Copal ha litahmana 
l>uldished in Nos. 21S-252 of the Jiibl. Inch, pp. 30-35. It occurs in the 2nd 
Book m the gcum which afterwards developed into the Pnranie tale of Daksha’s 
fiU’aL sacrifice. This mind-born son of Brahma and father of Dma or Durga 
assisted at n Visiusrig sacrifice celebrated by his father in which discourtesy 
was shown to Siva. A quarrel broke out between Daksha and Siva, resulting 
in the exclusion of Lhe latter fioni the gieal .sacrifice to which the whole 
Hindu pantheon was bid. Uma seaLed in lier blissful mansion on the crest of 
the Iviulasu mountain, saw the crowds proceeding to her father's court to 
which she repaited and learning the exclusion of her husband, upbiaided her 
lather for his injustice and relusecl to retain the body she had inherited from 
him. Covering herself up with her robe, she gain? up her life in a trance of 
meditation. Tile wrath oi Siva incarnate in a giant form pursued lhe feasteis 
ami created stupendous havoc. Vishnu unable to pacify Siva and knowing 
that his fury was kindled by the sight of his dead wife, cut Lhe body to 
pieces bit by bit with his discus and threw it about the eaith and thus calmed 
the irate and oblivious deity who thereupon lestoied the killed and wounded 
to life and soundness. Daksha’s head having been burnt in the melee, it was 
replaced by that ot a goat which happened to be al hand, apparently without 
remonstrance from the rcauinmled demigod or even his consciousness ot the 
substitution. The Van Ira ChiuiSmani is able fortunately to detail the portions 
of the body and to identify the places where they fell. As_ these are said to 
be still held in high veneration, I record them for the instruction of tiie 
curious or Lhe devout. 

1. The crown of Lhe head at Hiugnlu (Hiuglaj). 2, The three eyes at 
Sarkarura. 3. The nose at Sugandhu, <1 The top of the neck at Kasmira. 
S. The tongue at Jwalaumkhi. 6. Right breast at Jfilandhara. 7. IfearL at 
Vaidyan&tha. 8. Knees at Nepfila. 9. Right hand al Manasa. 10 Navel at 
tJkaln. 11. Right cheek at Goinlaki. 12. Reft arm at Vahniu. 13. "Elbow at 
Ujjayani, 14 Right arm at Chattola, Chandrasekhara. 15. Right foot at 
Tripura. 16. Rei'L foot at Trisrola. 17. Yoni al Kamagiri (Xiumakhya). 
18. Right great toe at Yugadya. 19. Other right toes at Kalipillia (Kalighfit). 
20. Ringers at Pray fig a, 21. Thighs at Jayanti. 22. Earrings at Varanasi. 
23. Back of the trunk at Kamyasrama. 24. Right ankle at ICurukshetra. 
25. Wrists at Manivcdaka. 26. Back of the neck at Srisaila. 27. Backbone at 
Ranchi. 28. One la ip at Ralainadhara. 29. Other hip at Narmada. 30, Reft 
breast nL Ramagiri. 31. Hairs of the head at Vrindavana. 32. Upper row of 
teeth at Suchi. 33. Rower ditto at Paucliusagara. 34. Reft lalpa (shoulder- 
blade) at Karatoya. 35. Right ditto at Sriparvalta. 36. Reft ankle at Vibliaalui. 
37. Belly at I*rabusha. 38. Upper lip at Blxairavaparvala. 39. Chin a( Jala- 
slliala, 40. Reft cheek at Godavari. 41. Right shoulder at Ralnavali, 42. Reft 
shoulder at Milhila. 4jj. Regboue at Nalapati. 44. Bars at Karmdta. 45. Mind(?) 
at Vakresvara, 46. Palm at Jasora. 47. Rower lip at Attaliasa. 48. Necklace 
at Naudipttra. 49. Anklets at Ranka. 50. Toes of left foot at Virata. 51. Right 
leg at IVIagadha. 

s See Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir, p. 42, for this phenomenon. The text 
lias pilsuj, which is a lamp in the shape of a platter, three feet in height 
from the base, and about 6 inches diameter al the top; having in the middle 
a small tube with two holes through which the wick is fed by oil or grease 
kept in liquefaction by the flame. This shrine is the fatuous JwSlcimtikhi 
(month of Flame) distant two days’ journey from liangra, 
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There is a concourse of pilgrims and. various things are cast 
into the flames with the expectation of obtaining temporal 
blessings. Over them a domed temple has been erected and 
an astonishing crowd assembles therein. The vulgar impute 
to miraculous agency what is simply the effect of a mine 
of brimstone. 

In the middle of Sindh Sugar near Shamsdbdd is the 
cell of Balnath Jogi which the)? call Tilah Balnath. x Devotees 
of Hindustan regal cl it with veneration and Jogis especially 
make pilgrimage to it. Rock-salt is found in this ueigk- 
hood. There is a mountain 20 kos in length from which 
they excavate it, and some of the workmen carry it out. 
Of what is obtained, three-fourths is the share of those that 
excavate and one-fourth is allotted to the carriers. Mer¬ 
chants purchase it at from half to two dams a man and 
transport it to distant countries. The landowner takes 10 
dams for every carrier and the merchant pays a duty of one 
rupee for every 17 man to the state. From this salt arti¬ 
ficers make dishes, disli-covers, plates and lamp-stands. 

The five Doabs of this province are subdivided into 
234 parganahs. The measured land is one kror, 61 lakhs, 
55,643 Bighas, and 3 Biswas. The gross revenue is 55 
krors, 94 lakhs, 58,423 dams. (Rs. 1,39,86,400-9-2). Of 
this 98 lakhs, 65,594 dams (Rs. M6,639-13-7) arc Suyur- 
phdl. The local force consists of 54,480 Cavalry and 
426,086 Infantry. 


For traditions regarding the four pit has and the number of the pitiias, 
vide the Sakta Pithas by Dr. 1). C. Sarkar in the J.R.A.S.B., Vol. XIV, 1948, 
pp. 11-15, 17-31. According to Dr. Sarkar, the Hcvapa- Taniia of the Bud¬ 
dhists contains the earliest tiadition about the Pom Pithas which are:— 
(I) Julaiulhara, (2) Odiyana (Uddivan in the Swat valley), (3) Pumagiri and 
(4) Kamiupa. The same is echoed in the Knlikfi Purfum winch mentions Odra 
in the place of Uddiyana, This corresponds, bariing Uddiyaua, to Abul 
Paul's enumeration of the pithas. 

1 General Cunningham (Ancient Gaog. of India, p. 104) says that the 
Tila range, 30 miles in length, occupies the west bank of the Jhelum from 
the east bend of the river below Mangala to the bed of the Bunbar river, 
12 miles noith of Jalalpnr. The full name is Gorahniith ka Tila, the more 
ancient, Balnath ka Tila, both derived from the temple on the .summit dedi¬ 
cated to the sun as Balnath, but now devoted to the worship of Goruknath, 
a form of Siva. 
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Sarkitr of the Bet Jalandhar Dodb. 

Containino 00 Mahals, 0,270,300 Bighas, 17 Biszvas. 
Revenue 124.,305,212 Danis in money. Snyurghdl 
2,051,738 Dams. Castes, various. Cavalry, 4,155. In¬ 
fantry 79,436, 



Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

n 

PCS 

u 

P 

£' 

-wrnva ’r, 

V-.' 

Castes. 

fstiniabfid 

2,735 

458,122 

S' 

i A 

cd 

u 

15 

*3 

VH_ 

200 

A fghan 

i’nli IHiuiticd 

57,866 

3,001,{i7S 

80,807 

30 

■100 

Niini. 

Bhunga 

51,089-13 

2,760,530 

10,232 

20 

300 

Do. (var. 

Bajwara 

12,363 

2,425,813 

689 

30 

200 

Jlarar). 
Khori 

Blialon, lias a atoms tort 

32,761 

1,305,006 

70 

1000 

Wallah, 

Dluilrvvfil. 

Barwa 

13,611 

668,000 





Palakwa 

4,532 

200,000 





Bnclilierit 

4.2 IS 

160,000 





Besali ami Klialtah, 2 
Mahal ,s 

Taiwan 

11,405 

201,450 

566,366 

6,780,337 

... 

804,889 

... 

70 

700 

Main, 

Tatat pur, lias a stone 
fort 

Jrilatidlmr, lias a brick 
fort 

3,458 

¥ 

474,308 

170,388 

14,751,626 

773,167 

100 

1000 

Afghan. 

Chauruhi 

96,330 

5,463,913 

255,516 

50 

1000 

I/Oilhi, and 
Doliani, and 
Raiujhar 
tribes. 
Afghan. 

Jeora 

48,124 

2,474,854 

23,527 

50 

300 

Bhatti. 

Jason Balakoti, has a 
stone fort ... 

15,054 

600,000 

500 

3000 

Jaswttl, 

Chanor 

313,000 


100 

2000 

called also 
Bikaner. 
Smnbansi. 

HRjipur Sarij'fuui 

Diitlvak [DiirdakJ 

59,255 
497,202-11 

2,693 874 
9,707,993 

92,153 

150 

4000 

Khori 

Dasuya, has a brick fort 
Dadial, has a stone fort 

157,962 

4,474,950 

67,249 



Wfili all 
Khukhnr. 

34,150 

1,650,000 

300 

4005 

Sasahwfil. 

Diidah, Do. 

Darparah 

30,218 

26,444 

1,200,000 

900,000 





IJardhi 

15,054 

600,000 


100 

1000 

Soiubntifli. 

I)tiim5gor 

11,490 

455,870 




Dhftnkali 

RaliimaMd 

1,880 

8,790 

72.000 

2,480,689 

13,013 

80 

200 

Khori 
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Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Ruyitr- 

ghul 

D. 

U 

3 

i-V 

S 

Castes 





o 



Rajpurpatan, has a slone 







fori 

... 

1,800,000 



... 


Rnltanpur, lias a brick fort 

101,S65 

4,020,232 

405,830 

200 

1000 

Bhalli. 

Sunkarbatiot 

59,952 

2,533,225 

16,485 

50 

500 

ICliori 






Wuliah. 

Rukct Mamli, has copper 







and iron mines 

42,150 

1,680,000 


100 

8000 

Ronihausi, 

Ropar 

24,583 

1,000,000 



2000 

S'lsahwal. 

Siba, has a slone fort ... 

S,114-18 

800,000 


200 

2000 

Do. 

Reran 

213,333 






Shaikliptir 

87,/73 

4,722,604 

52,639 

(50 

2000 

Tlhatli. 

Sliergarh 

3,640 

194,294 




... 

Isapur 


346,667 




Jut. 

Kothi . 

116,286 

5,546,661 

30,670 

30 

400 

Gnrh Diwala 

58.0S3 

2,670,087 

4,530 

20 

200 

Jut. 

Kotta 

42,152 

1,680,000 


300 

4000 

fasrotiah. 

Kotlehar, lias a stone fort 

32,932-16 

1,310,847 


200 

3000 

Kotlahariah. 

Kharnkdhar 

42,043-12 

48,000 


... 


,, , 

Ivheuukhera, has a stone 




under 


fort 

6,021-16 

240,000 


Nakroh 

JaswfU. 

Gangot, has n stone fort ... 

6,021-16 

240,000 




Do. 

Khera 

Ghnwasan (var. and G. 

6,021-16 

240,000 


20 

4000 

Surajbausi, 

Glia was) ... 

14,7-12-14 

586,906 

... 

. .. 


,. v 

Ivoidheri 

15,959-8 

536,414 

17,810 




Lrilsingi 

5,937 

236,850 

... 

... 



Miani Nuria 

68,229 

21,061,505 

6,156 

20 

400 

Bfintfi. 

Melsi . 

54,653-17 

1,823,559 

1,217 

10,553 

20 

3000 

Ranghnr, Jat. 

Muhammad pur ... 

38,231 

1,802,558 

100 

1000 

Raugluir, 






Main. 

MSnsawfil 

6,668 

6,412 

286,667 


... 

... 


Malot 

4,603,620 



... 


Mandliota iMamdol] 

23,230 

426,367! ... 


. . . 


Naliodar. ... 

78,731 

3,710,756 

9,757 

20 

1000 

Main. 

Naugal ... 

4,808 

267,270 

*1. 


,,. 


NakroLu ... 

32,642 

1,300,061 


500 

5000 

Jaswrd. 

Nonangal. 

46,180 

2,315,368 

IT. 

30 

300 

Balnch, Jat. 

Nan don ... 

Harliana [HariauaJ with 

133,439 

5,300,000 

... 

100 

1500 

Nagarkoliah. 

Akbarnbad, 2 Mahals ... 

626,889 

6,032,032 

519,467 

- 

40,650 

40 

408 

Nurd. 

HadiSbad 

17,126 

2,067 

... 

•** 

... 
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Sarkar of the Bari Dodh. 


Containing 52 Mahals. 4,580,002 Bikinis, 18 Biswas. 
Revenue 142,808,183 Dams revenue in cash from crops 
charged at special rates and from land paying the general 
hij>ah rate. Suyurghdl, 3,923,922 Dams. Castes, various. 
Cavalry, 81,055. Infantry, 129,800. 
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ffuyiu- 

tjluil 

I) 
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ci 
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hi 

o 

R 

i-4 

Auchliiira 


500,000 


50 

500 

Aiulora ... 

20,781 

1,193,739 

7,624 

... 


Abhipur . . 


168,000 

... 



Ildar ITTLar] . 

... 

9,600 




1,,'dion' citv Ilalda 


2,912,600 

... 

5000 

4000 

PlmhvSti 

1,727-10 

452,694 

143,955 

20 

100 

Plmlvn. 

106,463 

2,413,268 

18,268 

20 

100 

Run'll,(>rami [I'.nijginmJ ... 

05,557 

1,461,630 

73,177 

15 

1000 

Bharli . 

17,967 

4,060,507 

209,789 

. . • 


Uhiiwal 

62,875 

3,181,699 

225,408 

20 

400 

Pali HniboLpur ... - .. 

1,576,033 28,395,380 

281,647 

700 

10,000 

Batala 

Pathan [-kol 1, lias a brick 

515,479 

16,820,998 

256,853 

200 

5000 

fort 

199,872 

7,297,015 

97,015 

250 

2000 

Patiial 

65,789 

4,266,000 

276,091 

150 

400 

Mali 

60,523 

3,822,255 

8,976 

200 

2000 

Bahadurpur 

Talwata ... 

11,489 

6,334 

25,222 

447,750 

514,666 

10,364 

20 

200 

Thanclot . 

610,064 

3,234 

20 

500 

Clmnclrau 

7,194-10 

263,568 

... 

20 

100 

Charbrifili Barhi ... 

213 

58,502 

... 



Cliamiari 

250,614 

8,813,140 

309,090 

200 

2000 

Jalalabad 

152,058 

5,163,119 

20,456 

300 

1000 

Chliat and Ambfilah, 2 






Mahals 


2,300,000 

... 

50 

500 

Jatgarh 


45,600 




Khaupur 


280,038 

»< ♦ 

30 

600 

Dabliawala 

121,495 

6,282,139 

57,674 

100 

3000 

Dhanieri (now Nurpur) ... 

*.♦ 

1,600,000 

... 

60 

1300 

Darwa 

... 

240,000 

... 

50 

500 

Darwa, Digar 

... 

24,000 




Sankha Arwal 

10,874 

544,145 

91,413 

101 100 

Siudhuwan 

263,402 

5,854,649 

12,700 

200 

400 

I/nhorr suburbs ... 

11,401 

674,053 

202,300 


Shahpur 

42,399 

2,382,235 

126,720 



Sherpur 

480,000 



Ghtirbatrawan 

7,391-13 

411,985 

63,103 

20 

ioo 

Kasur 

259,456 

3,915,506 

23,124 

447,639 

300 

4000 

Kalamtr 

286,052 

8,329,111 

3,511,409 

150 

1500 

Kunhewan 

63,608 

127,665 

50 

500 

IChokliowal 

75,194 

3,475,510 

3,510 

20 

500 

Goler 

66,2S9 

2,643,000 

3,000 

too 

'3000 


Caste, 


Kholduir 


Sadlmi, Bkulav 
Kliokli.u . 


Jat. 

JaL. 

Jibuti i, Jut. 

llifilmian. 

Jut Khutiau. 
llhnLti. 

Bakkal. 

Algliun. 

Jat, Siudhn. 

Khokliar. 
Afghan, Jat, 
BliaLtl. 

Rajput, Sum- 
bansi. 

Khokhar. 

Jat. 

Rajput, Sora- 
bansi. 

Arwal. 

Jal Shidliu. 


Jat vSintllut. 
Bhalti. 

Jat, Bakkal, 
Kholdiar, 
Baklius. 
Jat. 

Rajput Hom- 
bansi. 


PANJAB DOAB MAHABS 

Sarkar of Bari Doab — Contd. 
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Ifu^lias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D 

Suyui- 
cdud 
' D. 

K*1 

U 

'cii 

> 

V- 

,s 

Castes 





o 

HH 


ICungra, has a stone foil 

... 

2,400,000 


2400 

29,000 

Sombansi. 

Kolia 

Karkaraon 

-Malik Shall . 

28,684-9 

182,538 

16,000 

1,475,562 

52,283 

10 

ioo 

Bliandrd, (var 




BhadSI) 

.Man and Nab.l L = Omba], 







2 Mahals 


2,400,000 


300 


Rajput. 

-Uahioi 

. 

2-1,000 





lioshifir Katnula 

22,225 

489,372 


20 

■100 

.Tat. 

p'lthnl ] Thei ’ e four par ~ 

. .. ’ V scatialn, are now 
| abandoned. 

... 

... 

9,600 


... 



lurjiya ) 

... 

... 


... 

■ * • 

« .. 


Sarkar of the Rechndu Doab. 


Containing 57 Mahals. 4,253,148 Bighas, 3 Biswas. 
Revenue, 172,047,691 Dams. Suyu-rghdl , 2,684,134 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, (5,795. Infantry, 99,652. 




Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

glial 

D. 

Cavalry 

►>> 

n 

c 

c-j 

+4 

w 

Castes 

Atuiaki BbnUi 


70,752-S 

1,942,606 

8,673 

50 

1000 

Bhalti. 

Bands of Bagh 

Rae Bocha 

2,683 

515,675-4 

52,837 

... 



Buiinnbdtl, has 

a brick foil 

24,853,006 

498,480 

500 

5000 

Khokhar, 







Chiniah ike. 

Pcmelmagar 

... 

31,741 

1,183,266 

27,879 

50 

500 

Jnt. 

P.arsaror 


509,858-4 

27,978,583 

486,551 

200 

4000 

Jat, Bajoli 








Telali &c. 

Badnbhandal 


23,752-18 

1,611,882 

46,979 

„.. 



Pali Zafanval, 

has a fort 

6,108,148 

3,697,338 

150,865 

50 

2000 

Jat, Bholron. 

Pali Tamiali 


29,050 

525,953 

20 

400 

ICoira. 

Bhalot ... 


20,312-10 

81S.182 

... 

100 

2000 

Manhas. 

Bhadran, situate on a lull 

... 

240,000 


50 

4000 

Do. 

Balawarah 


6,021-6 

240,000 


50 

3000 

Balawarifdi. 

Bhuttyfll 


2,407,18 

96,000 

... 

30 

1000 

Bliutiyalah. 

Ban . . 

..i 

1,346-19 

48,000 


100 

4000 

Manilas. 

Taral 


38,669-8 

2,144,945 

8,400 

150 

2000 

Jat, Tara!. 

Taiwan di 


95,698-17 

1,578,207 

3,792 

30 

300 

Jat, 

Chiina Chata 


95,698 

5,878,691 

26,439 

100 

1000 

Chimah 






50 


Chatah. 

Chaadanwarak, 

(var. 







darak) 

81,426-6 

4,128,313 

30,571 


150 

Jat, Watak. 

Chhotadhar 

, f , 

22,358-5 

1,391,692 

... 


Jabudhadi 


12,474 

815,587 

31,135 




Cluniwot, has a brick fort 

154,154 

2,806,369 

190,052 

500 

5000 

Jat Jabnhar. 
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AIN-I-AKBARI 


Sarkar of Rechnau Dtiab — Contd, 


I'snimui, situate .'it the foot 
' of a hill, tmfl a stone fort 

above it 1 

[iisroU (in one M»S.) 7 
in another > 
Cluni Champa IChambal 
llfifii'abnil 

The lands of Khanpnr 
Drmlnlimr 

Da ml Bhandfil Barhi 
Diuilatfibftd 

Rupnagar 

Rinllii 

Krdinit ... 

Halimimli 

Sidlipur 

Siiilkot, is situate on the 
edge of a ridge on the 
banks of the Aik torrent, 
lias a brick fort 

Sohajrilo 

Sohdrn, on the ChcnSb, 
has a high biick minaret 
Shan/.dnh lliiijrao 
Shou [-kof] 


Paltu Bhainliil Barhi 
Fazliibful 
Gobindwal 
Kfilholiu 

Guirun Barhi 
KT.lapind 

KSrnari, commonly called 
Stunk ... 

Kbarlt Tarli 
Lakhnor 

Manglanwfda ... 
Muhammad Bari Bnkrao 
Maliror ... 

Mengri ... 

Mankot, includes 4 towns 
each with a stone fort 
Wan 

Haminagar 

Hautiyal (var. BaliySl) ... 


llighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

(jhul 

D. 

v, 1 

"15 

V 

« 

!? 

M 

G 

d 

C 

Castes 




O 

M 


19,329-1 f 

3,956,000 


1000 

20,000 

Manilas. 

150,430 

... ) 


400 

f>000 

Malunhiis 

430-19 

1,150,000 f 





6,021-6 

240,000 

- > » 

100 

1000 

Gvvaleri. 

169,499 

4,548,000 

48,000 

150 

150 

Jat Tlalhan 
(Blmlm). 

402 

27,028 




4,779-10 

115,050 





23,142 

1,725,089 

237,082 


*. . 


14,368 

241,740 

10 

100 

Jat Saiah, 

(var. Sad). 


6,705 

410,513 



,,, 

68,860-8 

275,550 

5,461 

... 


Brahman, 

Bilghbuu. 

130,207 

8,680,742 

442,082 

700 

7000 

152,391 

5,574,764 

18,353 

40 

1200 


108,923 

3,127,212 

79,972 

100 

2000 

Jat, Mardli, 

102,035 

22,090,792 

184,305 

500 

7000 

J 4 t, Gluiuum 





and Chinuili. 

5,627-7 

i 

362,326 

4,803 

100 

1000 

Chimali, 

121,721-1 

7,096,710 

99,731 

100 

1000 

Do. 

1 64,140 

1,536,480 

2,278,940 


50 

1000 

Jat, IlinjiTui. 

107,3-17 

5,061 

1000 

5000 

Jat, banyali, 
ftutuTwal 
(vSahawai). 


7,826-7 

613,917 

5,842 


,,, 


2,115-7 

130,528 

... 

;;; 

... 


55,069 

1,253,957 

194,622 

50 

300 

(Irak and Jat. 

126,598-12 

5,888,254 


20 

10,000 

Katiiwfd (var. 
Kfihwul). 

2,631-14 

670,936 

11,787 


,,, 

2,801-1? 

203,964 

21,702 

... 

... 


27,665-4 

1,500,000 

... 

100 

300 



768,00C 

... 




17,169-1 

681,81f 

... 


... 


131,583 

3,819,69C 

57,788 

”50 

300 

Jat. 

16,561-6 

l,127,90f 

3,367 



Jat. 

102,586-4 

3,005,602 

6,602 

"5 

500 

Brahman. 

62,293 

1,475,225 

5,748 

20 

1000 

Silhariyii and 





Gujar. 

1,312 

1 85,TI£ 

... 

30 

1200 

Manhas. 

140,234 

371,555 

20,278 

50 

1000 

Jarak Silhar, 

141,063 

8,391,082 

59,541 

30 

1000 

Jat. 

6,201-6 

240, OOC 


30 

200 

Iiatiyfilah. 


* The town and palace stand on the south bank of the river Tiivi a tribu¬ 
tary of the Chenab; the tort overhangs the left or east shore at an elevation 
of ISO feet above the stream, f. G. 




JECH DOAB MAHALS 

Chenhat (Jech) Doab. 
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Containing 21 Mahals, 2,633,210 Bighas, 5 Biswas. 
Revenue 64,502, 394 Dams. Suyurghal 511,070 Dams. 
Castes, various. Cavalry, 3,730. Infantry, 44,200. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

! 

Suyar- 

ghal 

D. 

Cavalry j 

V* , 
k* 

4H 1 

ti I 

M 

Castes 

Andarhal 

31,070 

485,418 



! 

Gakldiar (see 
Vol, 1.546). 

Abb aiulur Ambaran 

9,866-5 

392,000 

... 

300 

3000 

Manhas. 

Bhera, on the banks of the 
Bhimbar 1 . 

912,107-7 

19,910,000 

53,560 

700: 

10,000, 


Bahlolpur, on the batiks of 
the river Chemtb 

170,607 

3,830,575 

l i 

10,5831001 

1 

500, 

v. 

Bolet 

8,748 

400,080 


50 

300 


Bhimbar, situated on the 
banks of the stream ... 

28,668 

1,200,000 





Bliatln 

4,717 

192,000 


30 

1200 1 

Jat, Bhaudwttl. 

Buhali ... 

2,874 

57.222 1 


10 

lOOl 

Mtmgharwal. 

Sails and Dudivnl, 2 Mahals 

27,421 

735,741 

3,121,546: 


201) 

800 

Khokhar. 

Sliorpur 

169,874 

8,497 

100 

TOGO 

Jut, Khokar, 

Shakarpnr 

7,084 

285,094 

1,050,319 




Jander, 

tluji-nt ... 

8,266,150 


120 

1000 


KarivSli 

57,818 

2,043,270 

0,633 

100 

2000 


Khokhar, has a brick fort 

92,826 

2,320,594 

; 58,410 

100 

1000 

Khokar, 

l Atari, on tlic liver Bihat 

20,176 

1,505,241 

i 

! 20 

2000 

Do. 

Lolor, separated from 
XChushai) 

192,253 

3,740,166 

11,200200, 

2000 

Khokhar and 

Mangli ... 

2,839 

j 

432,000 

1 

400 

2000 

Mikan. 

| Manilas. 

Malot Rue ICedari, situ- 
ate on a hill ... 

17,007 

370,549 


4° 

400 

Mangharwal. 

Hareo 

217,878 

9,150,828, 

76,321 

300 

3000 

Tat, Jtanvtinji ? 

Hazara, has a brick fori 

270,392 

4,689,136219,536; 

700 

3000 

Jat, Khokar 


I 

! 




Btiranij ? 


1 Ilhernh is on the left bank of the Jlielum. The Bhimbar torrent rising' in 
the second Himalayan range, flows within 4 miles N. W. of Gnjrat and 
eventually joins the Jalalia iMt a branch of the Chenah, J. G. 
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ATN-I-AKBAR1 


Sindh Sagar Dodb. 

Containing 42 Mahals, 1,409,929 Bighas. Revenue, 
51,912,201 Dams. SuynrgWil, 4,080 Danis. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 8,553. Infantry, 69,700. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Akbaiiibad 'L'arkheri 

204,381 

.Vink Benares (Atlock) . • 

5,418 

Vwfm, here are horses of 


good breed* ... ... < 

10,096 

Pahnrhiila, has a stone fort, 
below the fort runs the 


river Sowiiri (Solidn) ... 

192,247 

17,426 

Eel Glued Khun 

Biila Khattar . 

5,825 

Pnru IChallnr 

1,195 

Balokiflhan 

7,679 

Thnrcliak Da mi ... ... 

6,082 

Suburban disk, of Rollins,* 
has a stone fort, he- 

nealh which flows the 


Kuban stream ... 

120,884 

Kliushab, situate near tin 1 
liver Eihat. (Jlielum) the 


greater pari, is jungle ... 

73,086 

Dim Gari fD. Gali] 

147,647 

Dhfinkot [Dinkot], on the 
hanks of the river Mih- 
ran, viz., Indus, has a 

salt mine 

8,927 


Revenue 

D. 

ftuvur- 

ghiil 

u' 

4-J 

G 

Castes 

1 ). 

t> 

za 

4h 




cd 

O 

5 


S,491,738 


2000 

15,000 

Gakkhar. 

3,202,216 


1000 

5000 

Kliutur, culled 




also halasali. 

415,970 


50 

500 

Awfm. (See 




Vol. I, 45li, 
n. and X.G. 
under 

Ila/firn). 



5,158,109 





320,000 


100 

1500 

Jiinoluih 




(Janjunh). 

1,000,040 


20 

100 

Khattar. 

48,000 

1,336,801 

... 

ioo 

500 

Gakkhar. 

250,575 


100 

1000 

Do. 

60,403,140 

67,052 

500 

3000 

Gakklmr. 
Bagiyfil. 

2,702,509 


500 

7000 

Afghan 




Niyuzi and 
Isa Klicl. 


3,801,201 


1600 

10,000 

Gakkhar, 

480,000 

... 

150 

4000 

A wail. 


* Tlic Tort built by Slier Shah as a check on the Gakkhar Lribes, now in 
picturesque, ruin. Tt is situated in the Salt Range on a gorge overlooking the 
KnhSn Nadi 11 miles north-west of Jheluni town. The walls extend for 
three miles and encircle the rocks which command the entrance of the pass, 
Some parts have a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet. One gateway still remains 
in excellent preservation. I. G. 



SINDH SAGAR MAHALS 


oc>7 
t >U 3 


Sindh Sagar Dodh — -Contcl. 


: 

1 

! 

Biglum 

Biswas 

Revenue 

n. 

| 

Suyur- 

ghfil 

D. 

Al 

75 

u' 

1 q 

Castes 





cj 

O 

1 >3 


Dm baud, (here two un- 





| ‘ 


intelligible words) 


3,100,000 


20 

500 

Janohah 



in money 



1 

(Janjuali). 

Dhriib 

2,330 

96,000 


20 

150 

Do. 

Dudwat 

2,830 

96,000 


20 

300 

Do. 

Rcshan 

1,195 

92,496 


10 

200 

Awfm. 

Shamsabud 

24,664 

7,034,503 


50 

500 

Gakkhar (var. 






Khokhai). 

Palala 

11,146 

624,000 


100 

1500 

Janohah. 

Fatehpur Kalauri (var. Iva- 






nauri and T.) ... 

157,042 

4,261,831 


SOO 

10,000 

Gakkhar. 

Kalbhalalc . 

Glieb (var. Ktiet, IChes, 

40,913 

2,883,253 

18,176 

30 

200 

Ilaloch. 

Khep) . . ... 1 

16,961 

934,161 


300 

1200 

Khattar (sic). 

IChar Darwazah 

4,316 

24,541 


50 

300 

Janohah. 

Girjhak 1 . 

Kachakot, one kos distant 

21,491 

961,755 


100 

1500 

Do. 

from this parganah is 







the spring of Hasan 
Abdal 3 

5,825 

340,000 


50 

2000 

Rawaiafa, 






Tariii, 







A fghan. 

Kahwau, has a stone fort 

4,660 

192,000 


10 

200 

Jauohali. 

Kambat 

: 2,330 

96,000 




bangnhtiyar (var. G. Siyar) 
Miikhial, has a alone fort 

2,330 

96,000 


io| 

100 


on a hill—there is scar- 







city of water—has a salt 
mine and a shrine 

9,320 

834,000 

... 

100 

O 

o 

to 

janohah. 


1 Said by Cunningham, [Anct. Geog., p. 163 and pronounced Girjhak) 
to be the Hindu name for Jalalpur, the probable site of the famous city of 
Bukephala built in memory of Alexander’s horse. 

1 This well-known village lies on the road between Rawal Pindi and 
Peshawar which with its ruins, says the 1. G., forms part of a group of 
ancient cities lying round the site of the ancient Taxila. Hwen Thscmg the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th Century A.D. visited the tank of the 
Serpent King, Elapatra, identified With the spring of Baba Wall (Kandahar!) 
or Panja Sahib. The fountain is hallowed by legends of Buddhist, Brahman, 
Moslem and Sikh. The shrine of Panja Sahib crowns a precipitous hill about 
one mile east of the town, and at its fool is the holy tank; a small square 
reservoir, full of fish. Delapidated brick temples surround tire edge and on 
the west side the water gushes out from Irene:vth a rock made wiLh the repre¬ 
sentation of a hand, ascribed by the Sikhs to their founder Baba Nanak, The 
scenery is extremely picturesque; the river Haroh hard by affords excellent 
fishing, and On its near shore two ancient cypresses are the only epitaph above 
the tomb of one of Alt bar’s wives. For Kachakot, see Cunningham, And, 
Geog., p. 116, 
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Sindh Sugar Dodh — Contd, 



Biglms 

Biswas 

Revenue 

l>. 

■Suyiu - 
K>ml 
1 ). 

F' 

»> 

S 

■a 

M 

Las it h 




___ 

<3 


Marsh, at the foot of a 







mountain 

5,1125 

240,000 


15 

500 


Mnlol, lias u stone foil on 







a hill . . 

3,236 

133,233 


10 

200 

Juno] tali. 

Nund,'input', has a brick 






foil on a hill ... 

Nilab, (Indus) land in- 

40,997 

24,110 

4,110 

20 | 

( 

150 

I)o. 

chided under (dttock) 
Benares 

8,787 

481,305 


j 







u»<U*r 

jA.kbata- 

: 

Niirwi, on the Sind 

997 

38,091 

. . , 

bad 

tlakkliai. 

Nokosirnl Khattar 

926 

38,096 


10 ! 

50 

Ivliatlat. 

Ilii/.ara Qarlug ... 

214,932 

1,805,342 

5,342 

100 

500 

D.ila/,ak 




Alghrm. 
Blinkin' bar- 

Ilnliyfir hang ... ... 

7,281 

300,000 




khnlri (with 

illegible 

variants) 







lTuzB.ru GttjtTm ... 

6,575 

280,896 


11 

nder 





Afcfmrn- ' 






bail 


riitmnat Klifm K.nrmuti ... 

165 

48,000 


I)o, 

(iuklthar, 


Beyond the Five rivers (Birun i Panjnad ). :!: 


j 

' 

; 

! 

Righas [Revenue 
Biswas j 11. 

I 

jSnyur-! 
i fififd 

( D. 

j ^ ! 

n? i 

u 1 

100 
! 40 

j 50 

t? 

R 1 

'4~j 

5 j 

• Castes 

Belot 

Sahlor 

Kahlor, (Punjab Hill State) 

1 

! 322,740 
i 1,700,000 i 

1 

(1,800,000 

* i 

10,000 
; 700 

1 

, 1000 

1 

Ha loch. 

Ghandel and 
others. 

Do. 


* The valley of the Jkehtm takes the name of Trhniib (Three rivers) after 
its junction with the ChenSb and the Ravi and that of Panjnad (Five rivers) 
after receiving' the united waters of the Beits and Sutlej. 1, CJ, This res¬ 
tricted signification cannot here apply. Certain outlying portions beyond the 
limits of the Punjab proper were evidently attached to the SuVah.f hi ha hot' 
and Multan and to the s^rhar of Dipalpur and' were denominated— 
Birun i Panjnad, 




SUBAII OF MULTAN 


It is situated in the first, second and third climates 
simultaneously. Before Tatlah was comprised in this pro¬ 
vince, its length from Firozpur and Sewistan, was 403 kos 
and its breadth from Khatpur 1 to faisahnir, 108 kos, but 
since its inclusion, it measures to Kach (Gandava) and 
Mekrdn, G60 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkdr 
of Sirhind ; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the 
Sub ah of Ajmer, and on the west, with Kliach and Mekrdn. 
000 kos. On the east, it marches with the Sarkdr of Sir- 
hind; on the north with Shor; on the south, with the Subah 
of A jmer, and on the west, with Khach and Mekrdn. For 
facility of reference, the two territories are separateh r des¬ 
cribed. Its principal rivers are the six already mentioned. 
The Bihat (Jlielum) joins the Chcndb near the parganah of 
Shor and after a course of 27 kos, they unite with the Ravi 
at Zajarpur and the three flowing collectively in one stream 
for 60 kos, enter the Indus near U’cli, Within 12 kos of 
Firozpur, the Biah joins the Sutlej which then bears several 
names, vis., Har, Han, Hand, Nurni/ and in the neigh- 


1 Khatpur is placed by ALml Fazl in the Raclina Doab and by Tiuffen- 
thaler a,s the first stage in a journey from bahor to Multan. 

1 The text diffidently forms two names of these four, viz., Karbari, Dand- 
nunii, but the authority of the two best MSS. Irelegatcd to the notes) divides 
them. One at least of these names, Dand, stili lives in the local designation 
of a former bank of the Sutlej, whose shifting' course lias modified the aspect 
of the country, One ancient bed, forming the base of the segment where 
the Sutlej after its junction with the Beils curves round to the south-west is 
called the Sukhnr Nai (f. G.) which crosses the district east to west and 
joins the modern channel near the borders of Sirsa. The Danda bank points 
to a sLill more ancient course crossing the south-west corner 35 miles east of 
the present stream, traceable as far as Moodkee ami thence at intervals to 
the Sutlej 15 miles farther north. The old beds of the Ravi and Beds winch 
formerly united tljeir waters much lower down, at present may be traced 
through, a great part of the Bari Doab. (/. G.) See the ancient courses of 
these rivers in Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 220, at .set). 
General Cunningham bases his discussion on Gladwin’s translation, viz., 
‘For the distance of _ 17 kos from Feerozpoor, the rivers Beyah and Seleluj 
unite : and then again as they pass along, divide into 4 streams, viz., the 
Hur, Ilaray, Dund and the Noornv : and near the city of Multan these 4 
branches join again," and says that these beds still exist hut their names 
are lost, ffow Abul Fart does not say that the Sutlej divides into 4 streams, 
but that it bears several names, Abul Fazl is describing the rivers watering 
the Multan Subah. He says they are the six previously mentioned, viz., 
under Dakar. He first speaks of the Jheium and ’ the Chenab and follows 
them to their junction with the Ravi and then to their meeting with Lite 
Indus. _ Here arc four. He now turns 'to the Beds and Sutlej which join 
near Firozpur and the stream after bearing several names becomes con¬ 
fluent with “those four" near Multan, not, I consider, with the four local 

42 
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boiirlioocl of Multan, confluent with the former four, their 
accumulated waters unite. Every river that discharges it¬ 
self into the Indus takes its name of Sindh. In Tatlah, 
they call it Mi!trim.' 

To the north are the mountains. Its climate is similar 
to that of Labor which it resembles in many aspects, but in 
Multan, the rainfall is less and the heat excessive. 

Multan is one of the oldest cities of India : Long. 
107° .*15'; Lat. 29° 52'. It has a brick fort and a lofty min¬ 
aret adds to its beauty. Shaikh Baha-u' ddin Zahariy a and 
many other saints here repose. 

Bhakkar (Bliukkur) is a notable fortress; in ancient 
chronicles it is called Mansur a. 2 The six rivers united roll 
beneath it, one channel passing the southern face of the 
fort, the other the northern. The rainfall is inconsiderable, 
the fruits excellent. 

Between Siwi* and Bhakkar is a vast desert, over which 
for three months of the hot season the simoom blows. 


names, even were they separate beds, hut with the four that complete the 
six. The doubt arises why he should place the junction near Multan instead 
of Uch, hut this is not surprising to any one accustomed to his obscure and 
vague style of narrative. Moreover the passage in the text resembles a 
notice of these six rivers itt Baber’s Memoirs to which Abnl Bard was much 
indebted in the preparation of Ibis third book of the Ain. The passage is as 
follows : I use the translation of Brskine. “To the north of Sehreml, six 
rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Che nub, the Ravi, the Iiiah, and the ScLlej, 
take their rise in these mountains, and all uniting' with Lhe Stud in the 
territory oj Multan, take the common name of Sind, which flowing down 
to the west, passes through the country of Tatta, and disembogues into the 
sea of Oman.” Further the division of the Sutlej into the four local streams 
docs not alter its point of junction with the Ohenah for at p. 222, Cunningham 
says that Abul Thud's measurements of distances from the confluence of-the 
Clienfib and jltelum to that of the Chonfib and Ravi and the Chemib and 
Indus agree with the later state of these rivers. 

1 The main stream of the Indus. See its course and the names of its 
channels in Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 252, 272, 286, 
298, Ktc. 

"After the decline of the Arab power in Sind about A.D. 871, two native 
kingdoms raised themselves at Multan aiul Mansura. The former comprised 
the upper valley of the Indus, us far as Alor; the latter extended from that 
town to the sea ancl nearly coincided with the modem province of Sind. Alor, 
or Aror, the capital, almost rivalled Multan and had an extensive commerce, 
f. G. Genl, Cunningham (Ancient Grog .) gives the name of Mansura to the 
town founded, according to Masaudi, by Jaiuliur, the Moslem governor of 
Sindh, and named after lvis own father Mansur, so close to BralimanTibad as 
to be legarded as the same place. His learned discussion depends loo much 
on analogies of sound in names, Lo be quite convincing. See, also Mansura in 
Elliot’s Arabs in Sind, p, 50, et seq. $ 

3 Siwi, Sewistan, and SehwSn are constantly confounded or mistaken as 
Elliot remarks without, however, himself determining the position of the first 
which is a town or the geographical limits of the second which is a province. 
Siwi is somewhat south of the direct line between Dera. G-hasi Khali and 
guetla, now well (mown (is Sibi, Vol, T, p, 362, Sev/e, 
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The river Sincl (Indus) inclines every few years alter¬ 
nately to its southern and northern banks and the village 
cultivation follows its course. For this reason the houses 
are constructed of wood and grass. 

This Suhah comprises three Sarkdrs of 88 parganahs, 
all under assessment for crops paying special rates. The 
measured land is 3,273,932 bighas, 4 bis was. The gross re¬ 
venue is 15 krors, 14 lakhs, 3,619 dams. (Rs. 37,85,090-8-0), 
of which 30 lakhs, 59,948 dams (Rs. 76,498-11-2), are 
Suyurghdl. The local militia consists of 18,785 Cavalry 
and 165,650 Infantry. 


Sarkar of Multan. Four Doahs. 

Containing 47 Mahals, 558,649 Bighas, 4 Biswas. 
Revenue, 53,916,318 Dams. Suyurghdl, 5,404,236 Dams. 
Cavalry, 8,965. Infantry, 90,650. 


Bet Jalandhar Docib. 

Containing 9 Mahals, 52,090 Bighas. Revenue, 
17,240,147 Dams. Cavalry, 1,410. Infantry, 17,100. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

; 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 

ghat 

D. 

Cavalry j 

Infantry 

Castes 

Adanrwahan 

5,386 

369,445 


30 

700 

Hasar. 

Jalalabad ... ... 

5,000 

299,798 

... 

10 . 

200 

Bhiin, 

Dunya pur 

27,889 

1,876,862 

1J,99B 

SO 

400 

Uki, Hanu. 

E-ajpur. 

1,368 

. 90,397 


20 

300 

Jmialt. 

Shergarh 

75,000 

5,741,200 


400 

4000 

Kachlii, 

Jun'ah, 

Bikaiifili, 

Malah. 

Fathpur ... ... 

61,797 

4,008,661 

24,596 

500 

5000 

Junah. 

Kalwor 

47,695 

305,856 

40,931 

100 

2000 

Junah. 

Iihaibuldi 

80,411 

594,233 

««). | 

200 

... 

Jat and mi- 
otlrer name 
illegible. 

Ghalu Kharali 

19,820 

1,201,086 

... 

100 

2000 

Kalu, Jat, 
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Bari Doab. 

Containing 1.1 Mahal: n, .137,629 Bighas, 13 Biswas. 
Revenue, 9,863,341 Dams. Suyurghdl, 207,382 Danis. 
Cavalry 775. Infantry, 14,550. 



Biglms 

Biswas 

Reven ue 

1) 

8 m in 

glial 

D. 

i 

U I 

Ta 1 
> ; 

M 

4— 1 1 

R 1 

CO 

Cash's 





a 

fl 

H-l 


Islunipur, has a ttrick foil 

23,085 

1,550,896 

1 

60,394 

foot). 

3000 

Bhini, Mural. 

Isnuiilpur 

MullAn town, has a brick 

1 900 

! | 

49,932 


5 

50 

Maral. 

hut . . ... ... 

2,tf24 ' 3,710,168 

1 

88,980 

50 

1000 

Bhim, Shaikh- 





nuclali. 

Tulamba 

Villages of the parfitinah 

19,310 

1,200,778 

15,766 

300 

5000 

Bolin. 

of Chaukhaudi 

2,927 

191,054 


... i 

... 


Suburban (list, of Multan 
Villages of paifinnah of 

35,925 

2,288,354 

149,578 

37,463 



Bhim. 

Khntpur 

2,487 

... 

... 



Do. Do. Deg.’ 1 ’ Rhvi 

897-14 

50,146 

... 

... 



Sliah Aiilampnr ... 

Villages of pctigunah of 

24,121 

1,555,563 

1,180 

200 

4000 


Khnibulili 

7,584-19 

460,654 

... 

... ' 



Matila . 

2,068 

608,418 

Ii,598 

20 

500 

Jut. 


* The Degh (/. C,) is the chief tributary of flic Ravi, which if receives 
after entering Montgomery District cm its nortli-west hank and then passes 
into MuHihi District. 


Rechndu Doab. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 83,229 Bighas, 18 Biswas. Re¬ 
venue, 5,113,883 Dd-ms. Cavalry, 770. Infantry, 9,500. 



Bighas 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

3nyur- 

ghfti 

P 

K* . 

'C' 

i 

Castes 






I! 






u 



trajpur and Deg Ravi ... 

37,230 

2,377,300 


100 

2000 

Kharal. 

Chattkliaiidi 

7,620 

215,830 

a * ■ 

100 

2000 

Do. 

Khatpur 

8,387 

505,398 


500 

3000 

Jat, Sindh. 

Dalibhati 

3,768-18 

256,569 

... 

20 

500 

Kharal. 

Kalbah ... ... 

16,208 

. 

1 958,786 

... 

50 

2000 

/at, fsohu. 
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Sind Sugar Dodb. 

Containing 4 Mahals, 34,812 Bighas. Revenue, 
2,178,192 Dams. Suyurghdl, 13,399 Dams. Cavalry, 
220. Infantry, 2,000. 



Bighas 

Bisrvas 

Revenue 

D. 

suvur-j 

glutl 

D. 

L* 

rf | 
►> ' 
Ol 1 

u 

Infantry i 

1 Castes 

Villages of Llampitr . . 

5,775 

378,357 



1 


Raugpur 

22,007 

1,410,737 

10,737 

200 

2000 

Jut. 

Ruepur Kanki .. ... 

Miscellaneous villages, 1 

5,550 

3<'6,Q6S 

2,662 

20 

500 

Bliim. 

Mahal 

600 

38,030 






Beyond the Five, Rivers. (Birun i Panjnad.) 
Containing 17 Mahals, 1 205,893 Bighas, 13 Biswas. 
Revenue, 18,820,255 Dams. Suyurghdl, 38,688 Dams. 
Cavalry, 5,800. Infantry, 57,600. 



Bighas 
Bisw as 

lievemie 

D. 

Suyur 

gfuil 

D. 

*cd 

P- 

rt 

V 

pi 

ra 

Castes 





U 



Ubanra 

11,320 

915,256 

4,684 

30 

500 

Dlsar. 

U cli . 

Bluutiwahan, (var. and 

29,056 

1,910,140 

100 

400 

Shahibaadab, 

BuMiaii, 

Sayyid, 

G. Daman) 

16,696 

1,336,029 

13,564 

200 

2000 

Rajput, 

Lodhi. 

J amsher 

4,334 

348,037 

... 

150 

2000 

Baiocli, 

Bholdi and 
Naidi. 

Dudai, has a brick fort ... 
Diwar i Awwal, (Cunning- 

40,520-11 

2,400,000 


4000 

30,000 

Dudai. 

ham. Dirawal) 

2.71S 

140,000 

... 

50 

500 

Rajput, Kot- 
wal. 

Dud Khan 

17,860 

1,440,000 

♦ *. 




Villages of Rajput - 

452 

29,854 

... 

... 



Rnpttri 

12,075 

1,080,000 

... 


... 


Sitpur 

44,538-8 

4,608,000 

... 

tooo 

20,000 

Afghan. 

Scorahi 

5,124 

28,800 


20 

100 

Dhar. 

Villages of Fatehpur 

,, „ Kaharor ... 

Majiol Ghazipur 

Mauls, has a brick fort. 

5,224 

1,384 

330,779 

87,289 

... 


... 


40,521 

2,400,000 

... 

... 



(Cunningham Moj.) 

9,083 

707,069 

20,440 

50 

1000 

Kuraishi. 

Marot, do. 

Mahand 

5,456 

204,000 

* ■ » 

200 

1000 

Bhatti. 

9,336-12 

8,014,000 


200 

1000 



_ 1 Of these Cunningham can identify but TJch, Dirawnl, Moj and Marot, 
which he places, east of the Sutlej. The limits of the province of Multan in 
the time of Hweu Thsang included the north half of the JBhawalpur territory 
in addition to the tract lying between the rivers, the north frontier extending 
from Derail Din Fanahon the Indus to Pak Paltan, a distance of 150 miles; 
on the west, the frontier line of the Indus to Bkanpur, 100 miles; on the 
east front Pak Patlan to the old bed of the Ghager, 80 miles t on the south 
from Khfmpur to the Ghagat, 220 miles, p. 220. 
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Sarlidr oj Dipalpwr. 

Containing ‘it) Mahals, 1,4-33,767 Bighas, 8 Biswas. 
Revenue, 129,334,153 Dams. Suyurghal, 2,079,170 Dams. 
Cavalry, 5,210. Infantry, 53,300. 


Bel Jalandhar Doab. 


Containing 10 Mahals, 710,946 Bighas, !0 Biswas. 
Revenue, 88,808,855 Dams. Suyurghal, 1,481.,564 Dams. 
Castes, various? Cavalry, 2,400. Infantry, 20,400. 



! 

Hip has 
Biswas 

Revenue 

0 . 

Suyur- 

glial 

D. 

t' 

> 

U* 

4J 

a 

vs 

Castes 

Vnttriii, (Piik rattan) has 
a bride fort 

! 

| 


— 

a 

« 

i-i 

- 

40,014 

2,628,928.509,989! 

100 

2000 

Ilhil, Dhokar. 

IJipiilpur I.aldn, bus a 




, 


brick fort .. .. ■ 

242,344-1 1 

13,514,059 

499,535 

502 

7000 

Jat, Klio- 



i 

khar, Kiisu, 
lihatti. 




Dhanakshiih, Iuls a brick 





l| 


fort 

60,676-1 

3,484,375 

37,152 

... 

! 400 


Deotir 

40,730 

38,285 

2,489,850 

23,400 

50 

iiooo 

Ik 

Rahmutaltild 

1,826,009 

100 

2000 

Ilaloch, 






Kliokhar. 

Qabula, has a brick foil 
Qiyampul I<akhi, has a 

86,615-12 

4,803,817 


1000 

2000 

Jusali Rmui. 

lihatti, Jat, 

brick tort 

64,678-19 

2,008,274 

88,865 

300 

2000 

Kalniiki Dakhi ... 

55,243-3 

| 2,385,969 

93,809 

50 

1000 

Do. do. 

Kliokaraiu Igikhi 

21,130 

61,519-16 

1 1,011,715 

35,383 

ISO 

1000 

Kliokhar. 

Baidu Bosqaui ... 

3,156,759 

5,940 

100 

2000 

lihatti, 

Khilji. 


Bari Dodb. 


Containing 6 Mahals, 193,495 Bighas, 9 Biswas. Re¬ 
venue, 1,175,393 Dams, Castes, various. Cavalry, 1,100. 
Infantry, 14,000. 



Bighas, 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D, 

Suyur- 

ghal 

D, 

£ 

cd 

cd 

U 

Infantry 

Custes 

Bahrapal 

18,717-9 

1,175,393 


50 

500 

Jlhatli, 

Baba Bhoj, has a fort ... 

39,385 

2,020,256 

20,256 

150 

2000 

Stlyyid, Jat. 

Chatuu ... ,.. 

26,998 

1,200,600 

600 

50 

2000 

Sayyid, &e. 

Rahimabad 

24,829 

1,182,714 

... 

60 

500 

ICharal, 

Bajoch. 

Sarllchatah [iSalgarhJ ... 

50,447 

3,551,630 

20,976 

300 

4000 

Do. 

Manclhali 

25,624 

2,708,429 

... 

SOO 

5000 

Bhini. 
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Rechnau Doab. 

Containing 7 Mahals, 142,856 Big has, 2 Biswas. Re¬ 
venue, 8,534,915 Dams. Suyurghal, 5,808 Dams. Castes, 
various. Cavalry, 710. Infantry, 6,300. 



| j 

1 Bighas [Revenue 
' Biswas | D 

1 

1 i 

Sin ui- 

SMl 

D, 

K* 

"3 

u_ 

Castes 

Khdupur 

. , 19,599-18,1,285,740 

SO,380 

30 

500 

Kh.il al. 

Dnlchi Chamllim 

... 9,153-12 

605,557 

1,620 

50 

1000 

Cliandliai - 

Khali73(lali Ualoch 

. . | 12,749-12 

789,741 

100 

1000 

Baloch, 

A libit] i Atmd 

... 1 5,975 

843,932 


10 

300 

Jat. 

Faryadabad 

... 1 18,708 

1,098,694 


20 

1000 

Tat 

Ivliaral 

... ! 38,782 

1,907,069 

2,800 

300 

2000 

Khaii. 

Mahes 

. . ! 42,944 

1 

2,509,182 


200 

500 



Beyond the Five Rivers (Birun i Panjnad). 

Containing 6 Mahals, 386,470 Bighas, 7 Biswas. Re¬ 
venue, 20,580,771 Dams. Suyurghal 549,972 Dams. 
Cavalry, 1,000. Infantry, 12,300. 



Bi gluts 
Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

v-uiyur 

ghal 

I). 

1 -, 

'f', 

U 

G 

•3 

Castes 




■ ! 

d 

3 


Jalalabad 

34,475-7 

1,739,289] 

♦♦ » 

50 

1000 

Raughar, 

Bhatti (or 







Latti), 

Jat. 

Jangal 

18,012 

653,516 

... 

300 

4000 

Bhatti. 

Afdsunpur ... ... 

31,008-10 

1,579,558 


50 

1000 

Raughar, 







Jat. 

Firozimr 

217,710-17 

11,479,404 

199,404 

500 

3000 

Afghan, 

Raughar, 

Villages of Lakhi Qabula 

29,185 

56,614-13 

1,636,550 




Muhammadwat ... 

3,402,454 

350,568 

100 

3600 

Bhatti, Kho- 







khar. 
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Sarkar of Bhakkar (Bukkur). 


Containing 12 Mahals, 282,013 Bighas. Revenue, 
18,424,047 Dams. Suyurghul, 600,419 Dams. Cavalry, 
4,600. Infantry, 11,100. 




Biglias 

Biswas 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Sliver- 

glia! 

D. 

t-V 

Tj 

1 -’ 

4-* 

£ 

Castes 






rf 

a 

£ 

HH 


Alov, has a fort ... 


143,700 

1,132,150 

20,550 

200 

500 

Dharejah. 

Bhakkar, has a strong 

fort 


74,362 

200 

1000 

Mclinr and 






Riihar. 

jrmdoln 


57,847 

3,102,709 

85,064 

400 

800 

jahna. 

|atoi . . 


179,821-14 

2,340,873 

156,841 

400 

800 


Durbela 


121,146 

1,262,761 

68,872 

200 

500 

Bhntti. 

San liar u . . 


100,818 

1,808,028 

32,332 

500 

1000 

Salicjah. 

Siwi 


1,381,930 


500 

1500 


Bath pur 


8,060-10 

477,859 


200 

1000 

Salieja, 

Dlutrejnh. 

Khajftna 


10,063 

645,205 


200 

1000 

Janian, 

Kliara Killian 


154,151 

2,732,331 

138,608 

500 

1000 

Dharejah. 

Kiikhari, (var. Kakvi) 


178,338-1G 

2,106,431 

63,208 

500 

1000 

Mankrcrah, 

lUfiulialah 


128,078 

1,353,713 

28,944 

500 

1000 

Dharejah 






(var. Hare- 
jali). 




Kings of Multan .* 

Years. 

Shaikh Yusuf, reigned ... ... ... 2 

Sultan Mahmud f (var. Muhammad Shilli) ... 17 

,, Qutbu’ddin, his son ... ... 16 

,, Husain, his son ... ... 30 


* 'J'hia province, says the _ U. T ., was first conquered by Mahomed Kasim 
at the end of the first century Hejira. It was recovered by the Hindus on 
the decline of the Ghazni power. After Mahomed Ghori’s subjugation it re¬ 
mained tributary Lo Delhi until 


A.H. 

A.D. 

847. 

1443. 

849 

1445. 

008. 

1502. 

931. 

1524. 


Shaikh Yusuf established an independent monarchy. 

Ray ficlira, or Kutbu’cldiu Iloseti Langa I expelled the 
Shaikh. 

Mahmud Khan Uanga; his minister Jam Ilayezid. 

ITosen. Langa II, overcome by Shall Hasan Afghan. 
Under Humaynn, becomes a province of the empire. 

" t This name is altogether omitted by b'erishta who describes Qulbu’ddin’s 
intrigue and succession, in his history of Multan. The name of Qutbn’ddin 
was Rue Salira tmd he was governor of Sewi and the adjacent territory and 
the head of the Afghan dan of bangah. He died in A.H. 874 (A.D. '‘1409), 
Husain Shah in 904 or 908 (1498 or 1802) and Mahmud in 931 (1624). 
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Sultan Firoz, his son ... ... 1 

,, Husain, a second time. 

,, Mahmud, son of Sultan Firoz ... 27 

,, Husain II, son of Sultan Mahmud ... 1 

Shall Husain, (Arghun), ruler of Sind. 

Mil za. Karnran. 

Slier Khan, 

Salim Khan. 

Sikandar Khan. 

At one peiiod the province was subject to the sovereigns 
of Delhi : at another it was under the control of the rulers 
of Sind, and for a time was held by the princes of Ghazni. 
After its conquest by Muizzu’ddin Sam (Ghori), it con¬ 
tinued to pay tribute to Delhi, In the year A. H. 847 
(A. D. 1443) when Sultan Alau’ddin reigned at Delhi, 
and constituted authority fell into contempt, every chief in 
possession of power, set up a pretension to independence. 
A noisy faction raised Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, a disciple 
of Shaikh Bahau’ddin Zakariya, to supremacy, tie was 
subsequently deposed and proceeded with haste to the court 
of Sultan Bahlol at Delhi. The sovereignty now devolved 
upon one of the Langah family, who assumed the title of 
Sultan Malimucl Shah. It is related that this chief had 
given his daughter in marriage to Shailc Yusuf, and on the 
strength of this connection, used frequently to visit her 
alone, till one night by a successful intrigue he accom¬ 
plished his design on the throne. During the reign of 
Sultan Qutbuddin, Sultan Mahmud Khilji advanced from 
Malwah against Multan but returned without effecting any¬ 
thing. Some maintain that the first of the Langah family 
who was raised to the throne was Qutbu’ddin. In the reign 
of Sultan Husain, Bahlol sent (his son) Barbak Shall with 
a force to reinstate Shaikh Yusuf, but they returned un¬ 
successful. Sultan Husain becoming old and doting, placed 
his eldest son upon the throne under the title of Firoz Shah, 
and withdrew into retirement. His Wazir Imadu’l Mulk, 
poisoned him in revenge for the murder of his own son and 
Sultan Husain a second time resumed the sceptre and 
appointed Mahmud Khan, son of Sultan Firoz, his heir. 
On the death of Sultan Husain, after a reign of 30 or 34 
years [908 A.H,], Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne. 
During his reign several incursions were made by the 
Mughals who, however, retired discomfited. Some mali¬ 
cious intriguers through jealousy created a misunderstand - 
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ing between the Sultan and Jam Bayazid wlio had long held 
the office of prime minister, and misrepresentations cun¬ 
ningly made in a roundabout way, brought them into open 
conflict. The minister withdrew from Multan to Shor and 
read the khuthah in the name of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. On 
tlie death of Sultan Mahmud, his infant son was raised to 
the throne as Sultdn Husain (II). Mirza Shah Ilusain 
(Arglmn) marched fiom Tattah and took Multan and 
entrusted its charge to Langur Khan. Mirza. Kainran dis¬ 
possessed him of it and after him Slier Khan, Salim Khan 
and Sikandar successively held it till the splendour of 
Humayun’s equal administration fdled Hindustan with its 
brightness and secured its peace. At the present day under 
the just sway of His Majesty his subjects find there an 
un di stnrhed repose. 


Sark dr of Tattah. 

During a long period this was an independent territory 
but now forms pait of the imperial dominions. Its length 
from Bhakkar to Karh and Mckrdn is 257 has, its breadth 
from the town of Budin to Bandar Tabari,' 100 has, and 
again from the town of Chanda one of tlie dependencies of 
Bhakkar, to Bikaner is 00 kos. On the east lies Gujarat : 
to the north Bhakkat and Scwi : 2 to the south, the ocean, 
and to the west Kach and Mckrdn. It is situated in the 
second climate and lies in Longitude 102° HO' Lat. 24° 10'. 

The ancient capital was Bruhmavdhuri , 2 a large city. 
Its citadel had .1,400 towers, at an interval of a tarnlb, and 
to Ibis day there are many traces of its fortifications. A lor 3 
next became the metropolis and at the present day it is 
Tattah, also called Dchal. The mountains to the north 

1 “Dalian Bandar” m Cmmingham’B account of Sindh. (Ancient Geo - 
gretphy). 

a Identified by Cunningham with Haiiuatxlia, (a softer pronunciation of 
Ri Tihinatbaltt, or Uiahmnnasthala) of Diodorus and placed on the east branch 
of the Mihi an or Indus, 47 miles noith-east of Hnidatabad 28 miles east of 
Urdu and 20 miles, west of the eastern channel of the Indus known as Nhro, 
He gores the number of bastions as HO on the authotily of the MSS, hut 
Ixitli Gladwin and Bloch matin concur in 1,400, and there is no variant reading. 
His conclusion is, that the place known now as Bambhra ka, tlmt represents 
the ruined city o£ M/msuru and the neighbouring mound now called Dilnui, 
Brahmanabart. 

* The ruins of Alof, or more correctly Aror, aie situated to the south of a 
gap In the low range of limestone hills stretching from Bliakar to the south 
for about 20 miles until it is lost in tlie broad belt of sand hills bounding the 
Nilra or old bed ol_ the Indus, On the west, Cunningham regards it ns the 
capital of the Musicam of Curtins. lie disputes the assertion of Abut Pazl 
that Debal and Tattah are the .same. Sir H, RllioL places Dchal at Kai.iC'tb, 
General Qnnnlugham prefers a site between Karachi and Tattah, 
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form several branches. One of them trends towards 
Qandahdr, and another rising from the sea coast extends to 
the town of Kobhar, called Rdmgar, and terminates in 
Sewistan and is there known as Lakkhi This tract is in¬ 
habited by an important Baloch tribe called Kahnani, 

[ ? Kirmani] consisting of twenty thousand cavalry. A 
fine breed of camels is here indigenous. A third range runs 
from Sehwdn to Send and is called Khaltar [Kirthar], 
where dwells a tribe named Nohmardi that can raise a force 
of 300 horse and 7,000 foot. Below this tribe, there is 
another clan of the Baloch known as Nazhari with a force 
of a thousand men. A good breed of horses comes from this 
tract. A fourth mountain chain touches Kacli (Gandava) 
on one side, and on the other the Kalmani territory, and is 
called Kdrah inhabited by 4,000 Balochis. 

In the winter season there is no need of poshlins (fur- 
fined coats) and the summer heats are moderate except in 
Sewistan,. Fruits are of various kinds and mangoes are 
especially line. In the desert tracts, a small kind of melon 
grows wild. Flowers are plentiful and camels are numerous 
and of a good breed. The means of locomotion is by boats 
of which there are many kinds, large and small, to the 
number of 40,000. The wild ass is hunted, and game, 
such as, hares, the hoLah pdchah 3 and wild boars; fishing 
likewise is much pursued. 

The assessment of the country is made on the system 
of division of crops, a third being taken from the husband¬ 
man. Flere are salt-pits and iron mines. Shdli rice is 
abundant and of good quality. Six kos from Tatlah is a 
mine of yellow stone, large and small slabs of which are 
quarried and used for building. The staple food consists 
of rice and fish. The latter is smoked and loaded in boats, 
and exported to the ports and other cities, affording a con¬ 
siderable profit. Fish-oil is also extracted and used in 
boat building. There is a kind of fish called palwah which 
comes up into the Indus from the sea, unrivalled for its flue 
and exquisite flavour. Milk-curds of excellent quality ^are 
made and keep for four months. [Palo, Bengali hi!sd.~\ 

1 The Lakhi range is an offshoot from the Kirtliar which sepal ates Skirt 
from Beluchistan. I. G, 

"Literally ‘short legged’. It is thus described ill Babur’s Memoirs, “Its 
size may be equal to that of the white deer. Its two fore-legs as well as its 
thighs are short, whence its name. Its horns are branching like ihose of the 
gawezin but less. Every year too it casts its horns like the stag.,# 1L is a bad 
runner and therefore never leaves the jungle,” These characteristics seem 
to point to the hog-deer, ( Cervus porciims). 
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Near SeJvwdn is a large lake, two clays’ journey in 
length called Manchur, in which artificial islands have been 
made by fishermen who dwell on them. 

Uni the greatest of all wonders is the Livcr-rnlrr 
(Jignr Khmlr), an individual who by glances and incanta¬ 
tions can abstract a man’s liver. Some aver that under 
certain conditions and at certain times, he renders the 
person senseless upon whom he looks, and then takes from 
him what resembles the seed of a pomegranate, which he 
conceals for a time in the calf of his leg. During this 
interval the person whose liver is stolen remains un¬ 
conscious, and when thus helpless, the other throws the seed 
on the lire which spreads out like a plate. Of this he 
partakes with his fellows and the unconscious victim dies. 
He can convey a knowledge of his art to whomsoever he 
wills, by giving him a portion of this food to eat and teach¬ 
ing him the incantation. If he is caught in the act and his 
calf be cut open and the seed extracted and given to his 
victim, the latter will recover. The followers of this art 
are mostly women. 

They can convey intelligence from long distances in a 
brief space of time and if they be thrown into the river with 
a stone tied to them, tlu^ will not sink. When it is desired 
to deprive one of these of this power, they brand both sides 
of his head and his joints, fill his eyes with salt, suspend 
hiui for forty days in a subterraneous chamber, and give 
him food without salt, and some of them recite incantations 
over him. During this period he is called Dhachrah. 
Although his power then no longer exists, he is still able 
to recognize a Diver-eater, and these pests are captured 
through his detection. He can also restore people to health 
by incantation or administering a certain drug. Extra¬ 
ordinary tales are told of these people that arc beyond 
measure astonishing. 

This country is the fourth Scirkdr of the Sub ah of 
Multan. From the confines of Uch lo Tati ah towards the 
north are rocky mountain ranges inhabited h}? various 
Baloeli tribes, and on the south from Uch to Gujarat are 
sandhills in which region are the Ahshmn Bhatti 1 and other 

1 According to Cunningham, the early Arab geographers place a throng 
fort called Bhalia between Multan and Aloi, which, from its position lias a 
claim to he identified with the city built by Alexander among the Sogrti, but 
he mentions no tribe of the name, neilher have any of the Bhatti Rajputs 
mentioned by Billot any such prefix as Ahsh&m [~ warriors!. The Roclahs 
have been ldeutifiedd by Tod with the Sogdoi. Ancient Geogiaphy, pp. 263-254, 
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numerous clans. From Bhakkar to Nasirpur and Umarkot 
are the Sodah, Jdrejah and other tribes. This Subah con¬ 
tains 5 Sark&rs subdivided into 53 parganahs. The revenue 
is 6,015,393 dams* (Rs. 165,384-13-2.) 


Sark dr of Tat tali. 

Containing 18 Mahals. Revenue, 25,9^9,891 Dams. 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

L). 

Lfihari Bandar ... 

5,521,419 

Sankuralr 1 

2,108,097 

Batorii 1 

4,932,286 

Sirsi Jam 

142,041 

Bahrampur 

1,3U,612 

Karlnir, (var. and K. Km- 

llori 

434,305 

kar) . . 

3,328,476 

Jukfir fjarnk] 3 ... 

348,462 

Lekin Kherah ... 

535,795 

Jura 

82,390 

Mnljali 

1,105,606 

Darak, (var. Durg) 

2,970 441 

Man jar 

1,221,752 
352 724 

Dankari, (var. Dekri) ... 
Rntnah 

315,92! 

842,144 

Ni'/ampur 


”• This is incorrect. Adding together the revenues of the five sarkuis, we 
get a total revenue of 6 62,51,393 dams (Rs. 16,56,284-13-2). 

1 Var. Patora, Bat-war, Banwar. 

*Jaiak, midway between Haidarabad and Tatla. 
a See Elliot, Arabs in Sind, p. 230. 


Sarkar Hajkan. 

Containing 11 Mahals. Revenue 11,784,586 Dams. 



Revenue 

D. 


Revenue 

D, 

Biigh Path 

340,173 

Karori ... 

529,937 

Belali . 

650,317 

Lannda ... 

1 119,973 

Hajkan ... 

555,090 

Mandui, (var. and G. 

Jauu 

3,165,418 

Mandri) 

694,200 

Rahban ... 

742,973 

Mndui 

2,352,605 

Detached villages 1 

436,783 

Nuhiyar, (var. and G. 


Napiyur) 

1,280,439 


■’ Qariyiit-t-mazliuri, the term mazhiirl, being applied in old revenue 
accounts to small and scattered estates not included in the accounts of the 
districts in which they were situated and of which the assessments were paid 
direct to Government. 
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Sarkar of Serais tan. 

9 Mahals. Revenue, 15,546,808 Dams. 


Revenue 

J). 


Revenue 

I). 


113tar, (viu lVilnr G. Palm) 
llajjhbanfm 

Ua'tim (var. ami T. Bulan) 
Pusikau (var. and G. IliisL- 
kfui, T. Bnsigun) 

J an jali 


2,020,S84 
1,1148,162 
1,902,033 

1,825,190 
1 978,953 


Kliat 

Su1>. (list, of Sewiblfm, lias 
a stionn lari ... 

Kiilun 

Lakliawal (var. Bakiaival) 


1,329,923 


1,609,732 
1,040,764 
1,231,770 


Sarkar of Nash pur. 

7 Mahals. Revenue, 7,834,600 Darns , 



Reven ne 


Revenue 


1J. 


V. 

Chnarkol 

1,057,802 

Kasai* . 

401,738 

Talsarah 

320,104 

Markmidau 

623 930 

Sainawiiiii, (var. and <7. 


Nasirpiu* ... ... 

1,878,120 

Sauiuiliini) 

3,031,530 



Kidfd, (var. Kaadul) 

515,904 




Sarkar of Chakarhdlah. 

8 Mahals. Revenue, 5,085,408 Dams. 



Revenue 


Revenue 


D. 


D, 

A.rput 

731,190 

Tewari (var. Bawiiri) ... 

571,073 

CliakarlialaSi 

747,175 

Khari Junah 

508,152 

Riyar 

719,207 

Bttrkati Manawali 

490,368 

Gtiazipur 

'983,655 

Barhi 

333,588 
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Princes of Tattah.' 


1. The family of Tarnixn Ansari during the ascen¬ 
dancy of the House of Umayyah. 

'3. The Sumni (Rajput) line of 36 princes, reigned 
500 years, (according to Ferislita—100—their names un¬ 
recorded) . 

3. ‘ Of the Samma dynasty, 


Jam Unar, reigned 
,, Juna, his brother ... 

,, Banhatiyah 
,, Tamachi, his brother 
,, Salahuddin 
,, Nizamuddin, his son 
,, Ah Sher Tamachi ... 

,, Karan, son of Tamachi 
Fateh Khan, son of Sikandar 
Tughlaq, his brother 
Mubarak, the chamberlain 


Years Months D. 
3 6 0 

4 0 0 

15 0 0 

13 and some months. 
11 and do. 

2 and a fraction. 

6 and some months. 
0 0 1 | 

11 and some months. 
28 0 0 

0 0 3 


1 The following list is from the 17. T. 

A..IL A..I). 

87. 705. Belochistan invaded by Hijaj, governor of Bassoia, and Md. 

Qasim. 

TIic Antaiics, the Seminas, and the Santanas or Jams, .successively gain the 
ascendancy, then a Delhi governoi (1205’) Nasir ml din (Jabbaclin, becomes 
independent, drowned. 

The Jami Dynasty of Humana, originally Rajputs. 


A.H 

737. 

740. 

754. 

782. 

782. 

793. 

796. 

812. 

812. 

827. 

854. 

856. 

864. 

894. 

927. 

93(1. 

962. 

982, 


A.D, 

1336. Jam Afra; tributary to Tofihlak Shall. 

1339 „ Chobaii, 

1383. „ Bang; asserted liis independence. 

1367. ,, Titnaji, his brother. 

1380. ,, SalfUvu’ddin, convert Lo Islam. 

1391. „ Nb.amu’ddin. 

1393. „ Aly Slier. 

1409. „ Giran, son of Timaji. 

1409. ,, Palteli Khan. 

1423. ,, Toghlak, invaded Gujeral. 

1460. ,, Sikandar. 

1452. „ Sangar, elected. 

1460. „ Nanda or Nbain-u’ddin, cot. ol Hasan Langa. 

1492, ,, Eero/.; the Turkban family became powerful, 1520. 

1520. Shfili Beg Argluin, occupies Sind. 


1523. Shah Hosein Arghtui. 

1554. Mahmud of Bhakar. 

1572. Akbar annexes Sind. (Ferislita, 1001 = 1592). 

The title of Jam, Ferishta pronounces, is a boast of tlieir supposed descent 
from Jamsbid, but commonly given to tlieir head oi chief to preserve the 
tradition of tin's fabulous lineage. The lineage of the Sumra and Samma 
dynasties is discussed in Appendix P. of Elliot’s Arabs in Sind. The latter 
name may be traced in the Sambastre aud Sambos of Alexander’s historians. 
Sainlms occurs as Sabbas in Plutarch, Saboutas in Strabo, Anibigarus in Justin 
aud Ambiras in OroSius. 
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Years Months D. 

Si kaiiclar, h. Rath Khan ... ... 1 0 0 

San jar, commonly called Racllian (var. 

and G. Rad man ... 8 and some months. 

Jam Mi/,amiuklin, known as Jam Nancla, 

(see Vol. I, )>. 1102) ... 00 and some months. 

Jam Firoz, his son. 

,, Salahuddin, a relation of Firoz. 

,, Ftroz, a second time. 

In former times, there lived a Raja named Siharas 1 
whose capital was A.lor. His sway extended eastwards, as 
far as Kashmir and towards the west to Mekrau, while the 
sea confined it on the south and the mountains on the 
north. An invading army entered the country from Persia, 
in opposing which the Raja lost his life. The invaders 
contenting themselves with devastating part of the terri¬ 
tory, returned, Rai Salii, the Raja’s son, succeeded his 
father, by whose enlightened wisdom and the aid of his in¬ 
telligent minister Ram, justice was universally administered 
aud the repose of the country secured. A Brahman named 
Jach fChach | of an obscure station in life, attached himself 
to the minister’s service and by flattery and address made 
himself of much consequence and was advanced to a post 
of dignity, and on the death of the minister, was chosen to 
succeed him. He basely and dishonourably carried on an 
intrigue with the Raja’s wife, which the Raja, notwith¬ 
standing its disclosure to him by the ministers of Slate, re¬ 
fused to credit. During the Raja’s illness, the wicked 
wretch, in collusion with this shameless paramour, sent for 
the generals of the army separately, on pretence of consult¬ 
ing them and set them apart, and by seductive promises 
won over the several enemies of each to accomplish their 
death. When they were put out of the way and the Raja 
too had breathed his last, he assumed the sovereignty. 

The pursuers of worldly interests attached themselves 
to his - cause and he took the Rani to wife, thus garnering 
eternal perdition, but he laboured for the prosperity and 
increase of his dominions and seized upon Kach (Gandava), 
and Mekran, 


1 Of tlie Rai dynasty whose capital was Alor. The Tuhfalul Kiram makes 
_ Siharas the son and successor of Rfli DlWdif, followed by Rai Sahast, the 
first, second and third of that name. It was under the letter that Cl melt rose 
to power. 
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During the Caliphate of Omar (b. u’l) ivliattab, 
Mug lii rah Abu’l Aas advanced by way of Bahrain to Debal, 
but the troops there opposed him and he was killed in the 
engagement. In the Caliphate of Othman an intelligent 
explorer' was sent to ascertain the condition of Sind, and 
an army of invasion was under orders. The messenger, 
however, reported that if a large force were sent, supplies 
would fail, and a small one would effect nothing and he 
added many dissuasive representations. The Prince of the 
Faithful, AH, despatched troops that occupied the borders 
of Debal but on hearing of the death of the Caliph they 
withdrew iti haste to Mekran. Mufnviyah twice despatched 
an army to Sind and on both occasions many of the troops 
perished. 

Chach died after a prosperous reign of 40 years, and 
his youngest sou Dahir succeeded him on the throne. In 
the Caliphate of Walid b. Abdul Malik, when Hajjaj was 
governor of Iraq, he despatched on his own authority 
Muhammad Qasim his cousin and son-in-law to Sind who 
fought Dahir in several engagements. 3 On Thursday, the 
30th of Ramazan A.H. 99, (17th April 717) the Raja was 
killed in action and the territory of Tattah became subject 
to the invaders. The two daughters of Raja Dahir, who 
had been made captive were sent will) some valuable 
presents to the Caliph. In a spirit of revenge, they deceit¬ 
fully represented to tlie Caliph that Muhammad Qasim 
had dishonoured them. He therefore abstained from visit¬ 
ing them, and in a fit of fury gave orders that Qasim should 
be stuffed into a raw hide and despatched to his presence. 
The commands of the Caliph reached him when he was 
about to march against Hari Chand, king of Kanauj, and 
he obediently submitted to them. When he was thus 


1 Hakim, b. Jabala at Abdi was sent to explore Sejistfm and Mekran and 
the eottnlries bordering on the Indus valley by Abdu’llah Amar, a cousin of 
the Caliph, who succeeded Abu. Musa Ashari in. the government of Basra. Ilia 
report was as follows : "Water in that country is of n dark colour, flowing 
only drop by drop, the fruits are sour and unwholesome, rocks a lxumd and 
the' soil is brackish. The thieves are intrepid warriors, and the bulk of the 
population dishonest and treacherous. If the troops scut there are few in 
number, they will he exterminated, if they are numerous, they will perish of 
hunger. 11 Elliot. The expeditions of Ali and Mufnviyah and the progress of 
the Arab conquests in Sind may be read in the succeeding pages, _ Elliot’s 
conclusion that Debal was taken in A.H. 1)3 is confirmed by As Sttyttli in 
his biography of A1 Walid, b, Abdu’l Malik, in which year Kir ah, or Kitaj 
as Tbn ul Athir calls it, was also captured. (See translation of As Suyuti's 
Hl-story of the Caliphs , p. 229). Elliot thinks this probably situated in, if uot 
named from Kuchh. 

s Described in Elphinstone, j>. 308, aud iti Briggs’ Ferislila, TV, p. 417. — 
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carried to the court, the Caliph exhibited the spectacle to the 
two princesses who expressed their gratification in viewing 
the slayer of their father in this condition. This decision 
of the Caliph excites astonishment inasmuch as it was pro¬ 
nounced without deliberate investigation. It is the duty 
of just princes not to be swayed by the ieprescntatiou of any¬ 
one individual, but to be circumspect in their inquiries, 
since truth is rare and falsehood prevalent, and more 
especially in regard to the recipients of their favour, towards 
whom the world burns with envy without just cause of 
resentment. Against the outwardly plausible and inwardly 
vicious they should he particularly on their guard, for many 
arc the wicked and factious who speciously impose by their 
affected merit and by their misrepresentations bring ruin 
on the innocent. 

After Muhammad Qasiui’s death, the sovereignty of 
this country devolved on the descendants of the Banu 
Tamim AusariT The}'- were succeeded by the Sunn ah race 
who established their rule and were followed by the 
Sammas who asserted their descent from famshitl, and each 
of them assumed the name of jam. In tlie reign of Jam 
Bdnhatiyah 1 Sultan Firoz Shall on three occasions led an 
army from Delhi against that prince, and obtained some 
conspicuous successes. On the fluid occasion, he took him 
prisoner and cartied him to Delhi-, leaving Sind under 
charge of his own officials. Subsequently being satisfied 
with his good will and capacity lie reinstated him in his 
government. On the death of Jam Tnghlaq, the chamber¬ 
lain Mubarak succeeded him through the efforts of a vain 
and seditious faction, and was followed by Sikaudar the son 
of Jam Path Khali , 

During the reign of Jam Nandd, Shah Beg A rghdn 
made a descent from Oandahar and took Sewi and leaving 
the command of it to his brother Sultan Muhammad, 
returned to Qaudahar. The Jam marched a force against 


* Several of this tribe were at various periods sent to Sind. Under (ho 
Caliphate of Yarid b. Abd u’l Malik, HalSl a’l. T.uuimi was soul in pm suit 
rtf the Banu Muhallnh, About 107 A.II Tamim b, Zaid al Tltbi sm reeded 
Junairl in the government of that province and died near Debul. Under the 
Ahbassides Musa b. Kah a’t Taminii, drove out Mansur b. Jamlmr the TTtvuo yad 
governor. Abdu’r Ra<; 2 ;fik the fust Glmznevide governor of Sind, aboul 
A.H 417, (1026) found the descendants of old Arab settlers of the tribes of 
Thatcifi, hand mi, Asad etc. 

1 Marti according to Perish!a who says thaL the expedition of Fno* 
Tughluq took place in 763 A.H. (A,'D. 1320). 
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Muhammad who was killed in action. Shall Beg made a 
second incursion and took possession of Sehwan and a con¬ 
siderable part of Sind and leaving his conquests in charge 
of his own people, withdrew. 

In the reign of Jam Firoz, a relative of his named 
Salahu’ddin rose in rebellion and failing in his attempt, 
took refuge with Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat who received 
him graciously and assisted him with an army; Darya Khan 
the prime minister of Jam Firoz espoused his cause and 
the kingdom of Sind fell under his power without a blow. 
Subsequently the said Darya Khan determined to restore 
Jam Firoz who'had withdrawn into private life, but who 
thus recovered his kingdom. Salaliu’ddin a second time 
advanced from Gujarat with a force furnished by the Sultan 
and occupied Sind. Firoz letired to Qatidaliar and Shah 
Beg supplied him with troops, and an engagement took 
place near Sehzuan in which Salahu’ddin and his son were 
slain. Thus Firoz was again established in his kingdom, 
fn the. year A.H. 929 (A.D. 1522-3) Shah Beg took 
possession of Sind and Jam Firoz retired to Gujarat, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Sultan Bahadur and was 
attached to the Court in the ranks of its nobles. Sind was 
now subject to Shah Beg. This prince was the son of 
Mir Zu’n Nun Beg, the commander-in-chief of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, who received the government of Qandahar. 
He fell lighting bravely against Sliaibak Klian Uzbek who 
was engaged in hostilities with the sons of Sultan Husain 
Mirza. His eldest son succeeded to the government of 
Qandaliar, a prince of distinguished valour and versed in 
the learning of liis age. At his death, his son Shah Husain 
ascended the throne and wrested Multan from Sultan 
Malunud. After him Mirza Isa. son of Abdu’l Ali Tarkhan 1 
succeeded, followed by Muhammad Payandah 2 3 but his 
prince being subject to fits of mental estrangement, did not 


1 Tarkhan was originally a rank among the Mughals and I'mks, hut in 
the tune ol Baber it had come to belong to a particular family. The ancient 
TarldiHu was exempt from all duties and could enter the royal presence 
without asking leave and was to he pardoned trine times be the fault rvlial iL 
would. He had perfect liberty of speech and might say what lie pleased 
hefote royalty. The name constantly ocean in the earlv portion of Baber’s 

Memoirs, 

3 He has omitted the succession of Muhammad Baqi son of Isa. Tarkhan to 
whom Ferishla gives a prosperous reign of 18 years. The genealogical tree of 
Mirza Jani Beg and the subsequent history of this family will be found at 
pp. 561-2, Vol. I of this work, _ Ferishta altogether omits Muhammad Payandah 
and gives the succession to Jahj Beg immediately after Muhammad BSqi. 
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personally administer the government. Mirza Jaui Beg, 
his son assumed the direction of affairs till His Majesty’s 
victorious troops advanced into the country and reduced it. 
to order, and Mirza Jaui Beg was enrolled in the ranks of 
his nobilitjo 



SUBAH OF KABUL. 


It is situated in the third and fourth climates, 
and comprises Kashmir, Pakli, Bimhar, Swat, Bajaur, 
Qandahar and Zahnlistan. Its capital was formerly 
Ghaznah, but now Kabul. 


KASHMIR. 

(. Editor’s Note.) 

The notes on the subah of Kashmir in this revised 
edition of J arret Lbs translation have been entirely prepared 
by Prof. Nirod Bhusan Roy, after a minute study of 
A. Stein’s Memoir on Maps of Ancient Kashmir (Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1895) and Rajatarangini: a Chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir (2 vols. 1901),—which are cited here 
under the respective titles of Stein, J.A.S.B. and Stein, 
Chion. In addition, Prof. Roy has consulted Drew’s 
Juinnio and Kashmir Territories (1875), Bates’ Kashmir 
Gazetteer, Rose’s Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes 
(pj vols., 19.14), and the Travels of Vigne and Moorcroft. 

Abul Pazl devoted more space to the description of the 
places of note in Kashmir than in any other subah, because 
he looked upon it as a holy land full of sacred places, 
hermits’ retreats and quiet natural scenes,—“appropriate 
to be the retired abode of the recluse”, as he himself says. 
This Sufi’s paradise is said to contain a temple of liberal 
broad-minded worshippers of God, ’ for which he wrote a 
charming inscription printed by Bloclimann at the end of 
his life of Abnl Fazl in the first volume of his translation 
(pp. xxxii-xxxiii). 

But when Abul Fazl compiled his Ain-i-A kb an, 
Mughal rule was not yet firmly in the saddle in this recently 
conquered province, and full and correct reports on Kashmir 
had not begun to reach the imperial chancellory at Delhi. 
Hence its statistics are less accurate than those of the longer- 
settled subahs of Akbar’s empire, which formed the basis 
of his Imperial Gazetteer. The Persian text of the chapter 
on Kashmir is vitiated by too many errors in proper names 
and topographical data, which may have been due to Abul 
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Fazl’s clerks as well as to later transcribers of his book. 
The hopeless confusion thus created was first removed by 
the publication of Stein’s two works cited above. 

In the present edition, copious extiacts have been made 
from these scholarly sources by Prof. JNI. B. Roy and the 
obsolete or useless notes of Jarrett have been deleted. The 
new lopogi aph 'u al notes are given in one place al the end 
of Alntl Fazl’s account and not al the foot of each page.— 
Jadunath Sarkar. 

Stein’s remark on A. F.'s auount of Kashmir. 

“Abul Fazl’s detailed description of Kashmir, is in 
many respects valuable to the historical student, but it is 
particularly in connection with topographical search that we 
must feel grateful to the author for having, like his great 
master, caught some of the enthusiasm of the valley. 

The account of Abul Fazl presents for- us an authentic 
survey of all the Kashmirian tnlhas that were well known 
and popular at the end of the 16th century. . . Abul Fazl’s 
notes have enabled me to trace in more than one instance 
tire position of ancient lirlhas or particular features regard¬ 
ing them which have since his time been wholly forgotten.” 
Stein, Chron. II, 382-83. 


A NOTH ON THE LANGUAGE OF KASHMIR. 

Kashmiri or Koshiru. 

Tlie Kashmiri language is the language of the Valley 
of Kashmir. In a dialectic form it has spread south-west 
into the Valley of Kashtawar (Kisblwar), and to the south 
it has flowed over the Pir Pantsal Range into the lower hills 
lying north of the River Chinab, where it reappears in a 
number of mixed dialects. 

The word 'Kashmiri’ is Persian or Hindi, and 
is derived from the Sanskrit Kasmirika. It is not tlie 
name used by the people of Kashmir itself. There the 
country is called Kashira, and the language Koshiru. 

Kashmiri lias one true dialect,—KashLawari, spoken in 
the Valley Kashtawar (commonly known as Kislitwar), 
lying to the south-east of the Valley of Kashmir, Kashmiri 
has also overflowed the Pir Pantsal Range into the Jammu 
Province of tlie State, and in the valleys between the southern 
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hills of the range, between the water-shed and the valku/ 
of the Chinal), there are a number of mixed dialects, such 
as Poguli, Siraji of Doda, and Rambani. The first two oi 
these represent Kasluniii merging into Dogri. Faither 
east, over the greater part of the Riasi District of the State, 
there are more of these mixed dialects, about which nothing 
ceitain is known, except that the mixture is rather between 
Kashmiri and the Chibbali form of Lahnda. 

In the standard Kashmiri of the Valley, there are 
minor differences of language, which, however, are not 
sufficient to entitle its to divide it out into further separate 
dialects. For instance, the Kashmiri spoken by Musalmans 
differs from that spoken by Hindus. Not only is the voca¬ 
bulary of the former more filled with words borrowed from 
Persian, but also there are slight differences of pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

Kashmiri belongs to the Dard group of the Dardie 
languages. It is most nearly related to Shina. It has, how¬ 
ever, for many centuries been subject to Indian influence, 
and its vocabulary includes a large number of words derived 
from India. Its speakers hence maintain that it is of Sans- 
kritic origin, but a close examination reveals the fact that, 
illustrious as was the literary history of Kashmir, and 
learned as have been its Sanskrit Pandits, this claim of 
Sanskrit origin cannot be sustained for the vernacular of 
the latter. Kashmiri is a very old language. Three words 
ill it are quoted by Kalhana (cire. 1150 A.D.) in his Raja- 
tarangim, and these are not very different from tire language 
of the present dajn [Grierson, Linguist u Survey of 
India , Vol. 8, part .11, pp. 233-235.] 


Sarkar oj Kashmir. 

It lies’ in the third and fourth climates. Its length 
from Qanibar Vet to Kisha-n Ganga is 120 kos, and its 
breadth from 10 to 25 kos. On the east are Paristan and 
the river Chenab : on the south-east Bdnihdl and the 
Jammu mountains : on the north-east, Great Tibet: on the 
west, Pakli and the Kishan Ganga river : on the south¬ 
west, the Gakkhar country : on the the north-west, Little 
Tibet. It is encompassed on all sides by the Himalayan 
ranges. Twenty-six different roads lead into Hindustan 
but those by Bhvmhar and Pakli are the beyst and are gene¬ 
rally practicable on horseback. The first mentioned is the 
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nearest and it has several routes ol which thiee are good, 
viz., (1) Ilasu Bhanj 1 which was the former route for the 
march of troops; (2) Pir Panjal, which 1 Its Majesty has 
thrice traversed on his way to the rose garden of Kashmir. 
If on these hills an ox or a horse be killed, storm clouds and 
wind arise with a fall of snow and rain 3 ; (3) Tauglala. 

The country is enchanting, and might be fittingly 
called a garden of perpetual spring surrounding a citadel 
terraced to the skies, and deservedly appropriate to lie either 
the delight of the worldling or the retired abode of the re¬ 
cluse. Its streams are sweet to the taste, its waterfalls music 
to the ear, and its climate is invigorating. The rain and snow¬ 
fall are similar to that of Turkestan and Persia and its 
periodical rains occur at the same season as in Hindustan. 
The lands are artificially watered 3 or dependent on rain for 
irrigation. The flowers arc enchanting and fill the heart 
with delight. Violets, the red rose and wild narcissus cover 
the plains. To enumerate its flora would be impossible. 
Its spring and autumn are extremely beautiful. The houses 
are all of wood and are of four stories and some of more, 
but it is not the custom to enclose them. Tulips' 1 are grown 
on the roofs which present a lovely sight in the spring time. 
Cattle and sundry stores are kept in the lower storey, the 
second contains the family apartments, and in the third 
and fourth are the household chattels. On account of the 


1 The three different, routes into Kashmir a re thus described. The lust 
runs almost in n straight line passing (litough Nmvsheinh, Rrtjou, Ihc Pit 
Panjal pass and Slntpiyon. The second deviating Irotn Rajnri tuns to the 
Punch liver and on to Punch ami mossing the llaji Pir, joins the iVhmee road 
near TTri. The thud, patting from Kumaui Karat, passes through Kulli tmd 
Seta to Punch and. unites with the second. The"route by Shupiyon fe the 
Pir Panjal. The second is Tnngtala which name, however, is no longer known 
and is probably a misscripl. The third is believed to be the Ilasti Bhanj, foi 
it is the only one by which elephants can travel. Cf. Vigue’a Kusfimir and 
iMdilh, I. 147 in which 20 passes into Kashmir arc mentioned atul described. 

“Tlie superstition regarding the tempest of wind and snow .and rain, 
appears to be connected with that of the Ycdah or rain-stone frequently alluded 
to by Baber, the history of which is given by DTIevbelot. It is of Tartar 
origin and the viitues of the stone are celebrated m Yarkand and attested b\ 
authorities who have never witnessed them, ft is said to he found in the 
head of a horse or a cow, and if steeped in the blood of an animal with certain 
ceremonies, a wind arises followed by snow and rain. 

s The terms are Abi, Lahni. The first signifies in the N.-W, P., land 
Watered From ponds, tanks, lakes and watercourses, in distinction to that 
watered flora wells, and as being liable to fail in the hot season, is assessed 
at a lower rate. The second is a Pushtu word (Ravcrtv) and means growing 
spontaneously and applied, to crops wholly dependent 'on rain for irrigation 
or spring crops. The next term Chalkhai in the text has a variant JalUhSya 
signifying parched land that has absorbed its moisture. 

* Dr. King takes this to he probably the Fi Miliaria ImperiaUs , though 
there is nothing against Lite plant being a teal tulip. The T. stcllata "is 
common in many parls of the N. W. Himalayas, 
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abundance of wood and the constant earthquakes, houses of 
stone and brick are not built, but the ancient temples inspitc 
astonishment. At the present day many of them are in 
luins. Woollen fabrics are made in high perfection, 
especially shawls which are sent as valuable gifts to every 
clime. But the bane of this country is its people, yet 
strange to say, notwithstanding its numerous population 
and the scantiness of the means of subsistence, thieving and 
begging are rare. Besides plums and mulberries, the fruits 
are numerous. Melons, apples, peaches, apricots are excel¬ 
lent. Although grapes are in plenty, the finer qualities 
are rare and the vines bear on mulberry trees. The mul¬ 
berry is little eaten, its leaves being reserved for the silk¬ 
worm. The eggs are brought from digit and Lillie Tibet, 
in the former of which they are procured in greater abun¬ 
dance and are more choice. The food of the people is chiefly 
rice, wine, fish and various vegetables, and the last men¬ 
tioned they dry and preserve. Rice is cooked and kept over¬ 
night to be eaten. Though shall rice is plentiful, the finest 
quality is not obtainable. Wheat is small in grain and black 
in colour, and there is little of it, and little consumed. Gram 
(chick-pea) and barley are nowhere found. They have a 
species of sheep 1 which they call Handu, delicate and sweet 
in flavour and wholesome. Apparel is generally of wool, a 
coat of which will last for some years. The horses are small, 
strong, and traverse difficult ground. There are neither 
elephants nor camels. The cows are black and ill-shaped, 
but give excellent milk and butler. There are artificers of 
various kinds who might be deservedly employed in the 
greatest cities. The bazar system is little in use, as a brisk 
traffic is carried on at their own places of business. Snakes, 
scorpions and other venomous reptiles are not found in the 

1 According to Cunningham ( Ladak , p. 210) the badfiki sheep are nf two 
kinds, the tail black-laced Haniya used chiefly for earning burdens and the 
pretty diminutive sheep of Purik used only lor food. The common sheep is 
the Ilitmya which with the exception of the Purik breed is almost the only 
kind of sheep to he found throughout Tibet, It is much larger than any of 
the Indian breeds, the height averaging from 27 to of) inches. Neatly tlie 
whole of the traffic is transpoiled oil these sheep which arc food, clothing and 
carriage and are the principal wealth of the country Drew (Junnnoo and 
Kashmir, p. 288) gives the average weight cartied by them at from 24 to 32 lbs, 
The Putik sheep when full grown is not larger than ft south-down lamb of 
S or C months, and is said by Mooicroft to equal in the fineness and weight 
of its fleece and flavour of its mutton any race hitheifo discovered. The oaten 
are the yak or chauri-taled bull and the yak Cow, Brinio or Dimo, and they 
reproduce with the common cuttle. The yak is kept chiefly for loads, being 
generally too intractable for the. plough. The cow is kept only for jndk. Tlie 
most valuable hybrids are the Bso bull and Dsomo tow, the piochtce of tlxe 
male yak and common cow, i 

45 
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cities. There is a mountain called Mahadeva and in any 
spot whence its summit can be seen, no snake exists, hut 
fleas, lice, gnats and flies are very common. From the gene¬ 
ral use of' pellet-bows which are fitted with how-strings, 

* sparrows are very scarce. The people take their pleasure 
in skiffs upon the lakes, and their hawks strike the wild¬ 
fowl in mid-air and bring them to'the boats, and sometimes 
they hold them down in the water in their talons, and stand 
on them, presenting an exciting spectable. 

Slags and partridges likewise afford sport and the 
leopard too is tracked. The carriage of goods is effected by 
boat, but men also carry great loads over the most difficult 
country. Boatmen ancl carpenters drive a thriving trade. 
The Brahman class is very mimeorus. 

Although Kashmir has a dialect 1 of its own, their 
learned books are in the Sanskrit language. They have a 
separate character which they use for manuscript work, 
and they write chiefly on Tuz i which is the bark of a tree, 
worked into sheets with some rude art and which keeps for 
years. All their ancient documents fire written on this. 
Their ink is so prepared as to be indelible by washing. 
Although, in ancient times, the learning of the Hindus was 
in vogue, at the present day, various sciences are studied 
and their knowledge is of a more general character. Their 
astrological art and astronomy are after the manner of the 
Hindus. The majority of the narrow-minded conservatives 
of blind tradition are Sunnis, and there are some hnamis 
and Nur Bakhshis , 3 all perpetually at strife with each 

1 The languages of Kashmir are ilivuleil into 13 separate dialects Of 
these Dogri and Chibali which do not differ much from Hindustani and Panjabi, 
are spoken on the hills and the Punch and Jammu count) y Kashmiri is 
mostly used in Kashhiir proper and is curiously and closely related to"Kinskiil 
give dialects arc included in the teim Pahffri : two me Tibetan spoken in 
BalUstCui, Ladakh and Champas, and three and four varieties of the Third 
dialects of Aryan origin iti the North-West. The thirteen dialects are enume¬ 
rated and discussed In Drew (fiinwtoa and Kashmir). 

* Tits in the But Inin i Oali is said to be the hark of a tue used to map 
round saddles and hows Dr. King identifies it with the well-known hitch, 
Betnla BhojpaUra, Wall. Tlhojpatlra he slates is the current vernaculni name 

3 As the account of this sect in h'erishta has heeu almost entirely passed 
over by Briggs in his translation, the omission may be here made good and 
will serve the double purpose of supplementing his version and elucidating the 
present text. With the following note may be compared a moiiogtaph on Uu 
Roshaniyah sect by Dr. Peydeu in file XIth Vol, Asiatic Researches 

Mirra Haidar (Doghlat) in his wotlc the I(Uab i Ravlridi says that formerly 
all the inhabitants of Kashmir were of the B’anifi sect, Tn the time of Path 
Shah, a man named Shamsu’ddm came from Irilq and declared himself to be a 
follower of Mir Muhammad Nur Bakhsli. He introduced a new form of 
religion which he called Nnrbahhshi , which accords neither with ihe Sunni or 
Shia belief^ And the followers of this sect, like heretics, consider it their 
duty to revile and abuse the three Caliphs and Aveaha, but unlike the Stjias, 
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other. These are chiefly from Persia and Turkestan. 
Their musicians are exceedingly many and all equally 
monotonous, and with each note they seem io dig their nails 
into your liver. The most respectable class in this country 
is that of the Brahmans, who notwithstanding their need of 
freedom from the bonds of tradition and custom, are true 
worshippers of God. 

They do not loosen the tongue of calumny against those 
not of their faith, nor beg nor importune. They employ 
themselves in planting fruit trees, and are generally a 
source of benefit to the people. They abstain from flesh- 
meat and do not marry. There are about two thousand of 
this class. 

The Tolah in this country is 1G mashas, each masha 
being equal to 6 surkhs.' The gold mohur weighs 16 danis, 
each ddni equalling 6 surkhs, being 4 surkhs more than the 
ordinary mohurs of Delhi. Rop Sdsnu is a silver coin of 
9 mashas. The panchhu is of copper, equal to the fourth 
of a dam and is called kaserah. One-fourth of this is the 


they regard Amir Suyyid Muhammad Nnr Hakhsh as the Maltdi and Apostle 
of Ids time, and they do not believe as the Sliias do in saints and holy 
persons, but consider them to be Sunnis. 

“I compelled many men of Kashmir who were much disposed to this heresy, 
JLo accept willingly or otherwise the true religion and I put others to death. 
Some of these men saved themselves by adopting mystic docttines and called 
themselves Sufis.” 

Before these people, there lived in Kashmir a sect of Sun-worshippers 
who were called Sluunmassiu. Their creed was that the suu’s light owed its 
existenc to their purity of faith, and that they themselves existed through 
the light of the sun, and that if they rendered their faith impure, the sun 
would cease to be. [Jarrell.1 Nur-bakhshiya in Encyclopaedia of Islam , id, 
9(51-962. Elias & Ross, Tmikh-i- Rashidi , 435-437. Shammdsi in Elias & Ross, 
436. For Hindu sun-worship, Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
xii. 83, ii. 4S3-484; Panjub Sun Creed, ix. 604. Babylonian Shanutslt, ibid,, 
ii. 311. [J. Sarkar.] 

1 The Surkh is the common red and black head, Abnis piecatorlns, and 
is equal to a rail in weight. 

The Kashmiri molmr = 16 ddni or 1 

danaqs } =96 surkhs. 

1 D=6 S I 

The 06 raffs or surkhs in a iolah exactly represent the 96 carat grains in the 
old assay pound. IJarrett.] 

With reference to the monetary system of Kashmir, Stein indicates the 
connection between the terms used by Abul Eazl for the various denomina¬ 
tions of coins and their modem equivalents in Kashmir. Thus Pauchuhu 
is the same us Puutsa, (Skr. Panchablmsati), hath unchanged (Skr. sata), 
Sansit same as Sa$un (Skr. thousand). According; to Abul Fazl Bahaganl, 
(burakani ) is equal to kt Pauchuhu. Stein corrects it and says that the above 
denomination represented one-ball of the Panchuhu. The term b&h in Kashmir 
means twelve and bahabeni as a twelver. A1I_ the terms used above with only 
one exception are stated to have survived t in Kashmir to this clay hi the 
popular system of reckoning, notwithstanding the repeated changes which 
the currency of Lhe State has undergone since Akbar’s time. Stein, Chronicle, 
Vol, II, 312. [J. SJ 
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bahgani, [baiakani], of which again one-fourth is called 
shakii. 


4 kaserahs = 1 
40 kaserahs ~1 
j }; sdsmi =1 
100 sikkahs =1 


rah at. 
sdsnu. 
sikkah. 

lakh which, according to the imperial 
estimate, is equal to one thousand 
dams. 


The whole country is regarded as holy ground by the 
Hindu sages. Forty-five shrines are dedicated to Mahadcva, 
sixty-four to Vishnu, three to Brahmdj and twenty-two to 
Durga. In seven hundred places there are graven images 
of snakes which they worship and regarding which wonder¬ 
ful legends are told. 1 

Srinagar is the capital and is 4 farsakhs in length. The 
livers Bihat, Mar, and Lachmnhknl 2 flow through it. The 
last-mentioned runs occasionally dry : the second, at times, 
becomes so shallow that boats cannot pass. This lias been 
a flourishing city from ancient times 3 and the home of arti¬ 
ficers of various kinds. Beautiful shawls are woveu, and 
they manufacture woollen stuffs (Saqarldl) extremely soft. 
Durmah, pall'll and other woollen materials are prepared 
but the best are brought from Tibet. Mir Sayyid Ali 
HamaddnP resided for some time in this city, and a monas¬ 
tery founded by him still preserves his memory. To the 
east is a high hill known as the Koh i Svlahmiu, and adjoin¬ 
ing the city are two large lakes always full of water, and it 
is remarkable that their water will not deteriorate in good 
savour and wholesomeness for any length of time provided 
that their free exit is undisturbed'. 


’ Serjient-wor.slup, according lo Gent. Cunningham, has been the pi evading 
religion in Kashmir from Lime immemorial. A full account of Hindu seipent- 
worship in Hat, ling s’ EhcvcIo., \-iX4tl-41!> (Kashmir on p. 412). "J. S. 

3 The Jlifclum, which nearly intersects the valley is foimed, says Lhe f. (,,, 
by the junction of three streams, the A)pat, Biing and Sandamm, and 
receives in its course numerous tributaries. It mentions the TiOlil i Kill, 
or apple-tree canal connecting the Dal m city lake, with the Jlielirm which it 
enters opposite the palace and the Nalll Mur which Hows into the Siml near 
Shddip'iir connecting the A uchai with the Dal The Dndginigu, a stream of 
Rood volume joins the river on the left bank at the ciLy of Sr in agar. 

8 Srinagari, the old capital, prior to the erection of Piavarascnajmra is 
staled in the Raja TaravghU to have been founded by Asolca, who reigned 
between B C. 273—232. It stood on the site of the present T’.mdrethSn, and 
is said to have extended along the bank of the river fiom the foot of lhe 
Takht i Sulahndn to PSntasok, a distance of more than three miles. 

* This monastery is built entirely- of wood. It is still extant und known 
as the Klmnqah i MmJIla, on the right bank of the Bihat above Zemi feudal, 
the fourth bridge of the town, of Srinagar. 
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Near the town of Brang [Bring] is a - long defile in 
which is a pool seven yards square and as deep as a man’s 
stature. It is regarded as a place of great sanctity. Strange 
to say it is dry during eleven months, but in the Divine 
month of Urdi-bihisht (April), water bubbles forth from two 
springs. First in one corner of it is a cavity like a mortar 
called Seiidh brdri : when this becomes full, the spring rises 
in another corner called Supt rishi. From these two sources 
the pool runs over. Sometimes it boils up for three hours, 
and at times for only a second. Then it begins to decrease 
till not a drop remains. At three periods of the day, viz., 
morning, noon and evening, this rise occurs. Various 
flowers are thrown in as offerings to either spring, and after 
the reflux of the water, the flowers of each votary are found 
in their respective springs. 1 

But this, like the divining cup is a contrivance of the 
ancients to secure the devotion of the simple. 

In this vicinity also is a spring, which during six 
months is dry. On a stated day, the peasants flock to 
worship and make propitiatory offerings of a sheep or a 
goat. Water then flows forth and irrigates the cultivation 
of live villages. If the flush is in excess, they resort to the 
same supplications, and the stream subsides of its own 
accord. There is also another spring called Ko'kar Nag, the 
water of which is limpid, cold and wholesome. Should a 
hungry person drink of it, his hunger will be appeased, 2 
and its satisfaction in turn renews appetite. At a little 
distance, in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer time 
self-immolating ascetics here heap up a large Are around 
themselves, and with the utmost fortitude suffer themselves 
to be burnt to ashes. This they consider a means of union 
with the Deity. There is also a spring which produces 
touchstone, and to the north of it a lofty hill which contains 
an iron mine. 

The village of Vij Brara, one of the dependencies of 
Aneych is a place of great sanctity. It was formerly a large 

1 TieffcntUaler ascribes the cause of Ihe phenomenon to the melting of the 
mountain snows under the influence of the sun which descending along 
hollows or by subterranean passages reach this cavern and boil up within it. 
The later ebullitions be conceives, are due either to the shade of the trees or 
the declining force of the sun on the snows. Bernier’s opinion is somewhat 
the same. Voyages, IT, 293. 

1 Vigne (T, 339) on the contrary bears testimony to its being provocative of 
appetite. Tlio spring, situated about 2% miles from the iron works at Sof 
Alum, forms a stream equal in volume to that of Vernag and iar superior m 
tlie quality of its water. 
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city 1 * 3 and contained wonderful temples. In the vicinity is 
an upland meadow called Nandimarg, of which I know not 
whether most Lo praise its level sweep of mead, the loveliness 
of its verdure and flowers, or the bountiful virtues of its 
streams and its air. In the village of Pampur , one of the 
dependencies of Vihi, there are fields of sailroir to Lhe extent 
of ten or twelve thousand big has , a sight that would enchant 
the most fastidious. At the close of the month of March 
and during all April, which is the season of cultivation, the 
land is ploughed up and rendered soft, and each portion is 
prepared with the spade for planting, and the saffron bulbs 
are placed in the ground. In a month’s time they sprout 
and at the close of September, it is at its full growth, shoot¬ 
ing up somewhat over a span. The stalk is white, and when 
it has sprouted to the height of a finger, it begins to flower 
one bud after another in succession till there lire eight 
flowers in bloom, ft has six lilac-tinted petals. Usually 
among six '’filaments, three are yellow and three mddy. The 
last three yield the saffron. When the flowers are over, 
leaves appear upon the stalk. Once planted it will flower 
lor six years in succession. The first year, the yield is 
small: in the second as 30 to 10. In the third year it 


1 Tiie puncipal ancient cities of Kashmir are the old capital of Hiinagari 
and the new, Pravmvseu.'ipurn which was lost ttt lhe lot tiler name ; Khagelidra- 
X-mrci and Klmnnnmsha, identified with Kaknpni on Lhe left hank of the fliiial, 
ten in ilea Lo the south oi the Takht i Sulaiinan, and Kdiuiuiiiioh, four miles 
liotlli-cnsl oi JPnuipui : Vijipnru mill 1’miUi.sok. The foimet twenty-live mile, 

south-east oi tin* capital: the hitter three milis front the Tnkiil i Sukiim.in, 
Muuiprua the modem Bo|mr, mentioned in the Kashmir chronicles at Katii- 
bltea : Krmrslikaprua, coirnpled to Kumpur : tlirahkapuTa probably Jiarnmula . 
Jushkapimi now Ztfkru or Zukur four miles notUt of the cnpital : 1’atihnsa- 
pura built by I/ditnditya (A.lb 723—700} : T.rdmapnrn, now i’mnptir : mul 
Avantipura, now only n .small village, Wantipnr, seventeen miles south-east, 
o£ the present capital. CummigUaiu, pp. 95, 103. 

3 See Vol. I, p. 34 where the method of cultivation of this pluuL is explained 
somewhat differently. 

* I am indebted to Ur. King for the following note : 

“There are three stamens and three stigmas in each (lower. The let ter 
yield the saffron. The sty1c_ divides at the level of the anthers into three 
yellow drooping branches which hang out of the flower and become gtudunUv 
thickened and tabular upward, stigmas dilated, notched and often split down 
one aide, dark orange coloured. The mode of collection and preparation of 
saffron varies in different commies, Imt it consists essentially in removing 
the stigmas with the upper part of the style from the other parts of the flower 
and afterwards drying the parts detached. A not uncommon adulteiatiou of 
saffron is made by inlertnixing the dyed stamens of the saffron emeus. It 
takes from 7,000 to 8,000 flowers to yield 17}/ ounces of fresh saffron which 
by drying is reduced to 3}/,“ Medicinal Plants by Bentley and Trimen, IV, 
274, In the Waqiftl i Jehimgiri, it is asserted that in an "ordinary year, 400 
inaunds or 3,200 KhuraSani maruids are produced. Half belongs ’to Govern¬ 
ment , half to the cultivators and a ser sells for abort! 10 Its, A trole stales that 
one good grain of saffron contains the stigmata and styles of 9 flowers; 
lienee 4,329 flowers yield one oz. 
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reaches its highest point and the bulbs are dug up. If left 
in the same soil, they gradually deteriorate, but if taken up 
they may be profitably transplanted. 

Ill the village of Zewnn are a spring and a reservoir 
which are considered sacred, and it is thought that the saffron 
seed came from this spring. When the cultivation begins, 
they worship at this fount and pour cow’s milk into it. If 
as it falls it sinks into the water, it is accounted a good 
omen and the saffron crop will \vc plentiful, hut if it floats 
on the surface, it will be otherwise. 

In the village of Khriu 360 springs refresh the eye and 
each of these is accounted a means of divine worship. Near 
this is an iron mine. 

Maru Admit 1 adjoins Great Tibet where the Handtt 
is iotind of the best breed and large in size, and carries heavy 
burdens. Near this is a hill called Chatar Kot on the 
summit of which snakes are so numerous that no one can 
approach it. There is also a high hill difficult of ascent, on 
which is a large lake. It is not every one that can find his 
way to it, for it often disappears from sight. At the foot of 
the mountain in different places images of Mahadeva 
fashioned of a stone like crystal are found and are a source 
of wonder. 

In the neighbourhood of Achh Bal, one of the depen¬ 
dencies of Khattar is a fountain which shoots up to the 
height of a cubit, and is scarce equalled for its coldness, 
limpidity and refreshing qualities. The siclc that drink of 
it and persevere in a course of its waters, recover their 
health. 

In the village of Kotihar is a deep spring, surrounded 
by stone temples. When its water decreases, an image of 
Mahadeva in sandal-woocl appears. The quality of this 
spring does not alter. 

In the vicinity of Wular is a lofty mountain, containing 
a salt spring. The Kashmir stag 2 is here found in numbers, 

Matm [Martand] stands upon a hill and once possessed 
a large temple. There is a small pool on the summit, the 
water of which never decreases.® Some suppose this to be. 

----- 9 

‘ re Wurdwmi accoidmg to Vtgiie. 

= The BSrii Siuglia or Kashmir slag 1 , (Cerims Cashnier/awts). 
v 4 Martand, situated on the highest part nl the Katewah or raised plain 
between Islamabad and the higher lucmniains. The temple is described 
by Huge! as “Koran Randan,” the beautiful rains of which ;ue the finest ill 
Kashmir. Vigne inverts the order as Fandu Korn. At ISO yards distance 
as the Chah i Babil or well of Hand and Mind whose story does not need 
repetition. The spring referred to in the following paragraph is that of 
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tile Well of Babylon, but at Lite ptesent day theie is no 
tiace of anything but an ordinary pit. 

On tlie slope of the hill is a spring, at the head of which 
a reservoir has been constructed, full ol fish. The sanctity 
of tlie place preserves them from being touched. 1 !y the side 
of it is a cave, the depth of which cannot be ascertained. 

In Khdwarparafi is a source, whose waters tumble 
headlong with a mighty roar. 

Ill the village of Aish 1 is tlie cell of Baba Zainn*ddiv 
Ri^hi, It is in the side of a hill. It is said that in ancient 
times the hill held no water, but when he took up his abode 
there, a spring began to flow. For twelve years he occupied 
this cell and at length closed its mouth with a large stone 
and never went forth again, and none has ever found trace 
of him. 

The town ol Daehrhhiiipdrah is on the side of a moun¬ 
tain bordering Great Tibet and is fed by the waters 
of the above-mentioned spring. Between (treat 1'ibrL 
and the above-mentioned parganah is a cave in which is an 
image in ice called Amar Niit. 2 It is considered a shrine of 
great sanctity. When the new moon rises from her tin one 
of rays, a bubble as it were of ice is formed in the cave which 
daily increases little by little for fifteen days till it is some¬ 
what higher than two yards, of the measure of the yard 
determined by His Majesty; with the waning moon, the 
image likewise begins to decrease, till no trace of it remains 
when the moon disappears. They believe it to be the image 
of Mahadeva and regard it as a means (through supplication) 
of the'fiuhnent of their desires. Near the cave is a rill called 
Amraoti, the clay of which is extremely white. They 
account it auspicious and smear themselves with it. The 
snows of this mountainous tract nowhere melt, and from the 


Hawaii, one of the Holiest in Kashmir, sununum, -avs Viimip, (I, .35<>) with 
T lima lay an trout. Hue, el gives the legend of the caves oiie'ol which he was 
nsMirccl extended 10 kos, mid th.it no one who even entered, 1n(T"li< , etl known 
to return. lie penetrated to the end of it in a few minutes. Mat an is the 
name of the Kamvah at the md of which, nt’cimlum to Moon roft, tin 
Mnrtand temple stands (II, 256) nseribqd like most of the architectural re¬ 
mains to tlie Paudus. n 

1 The village of Aish M.iqnm or the abode of pleasure, holds in a low 
building situated, conspicuously on tlie left bank of tlie T/id.-u, the shrine of 
the Saint. lie directed that a tomb should be erected where his stall should be 
found, as his body would disappear It is .still missing. See Vn>ne, 11, (1. 

8 The Amnnulth give is marked in Drew’s map, south-easi of Baled and 
Kommarg, near the sou tees oi the fund river. Us history and ceremonies 
are, told by Vigne, II, 8, The ice bubble was doubtless a stalactite. See 
Mooictoft, II, 252. 
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extreme cold, the Hraitness of the defiles and the rough in¬ 
equalities of the road, they are surmounted with great toil. 

In the village of Dahhamun is a spring, and whenever 
its water boils up and becomes turbid its surface is covered 
with particles of straw and rubbish, the dust of dissension 
arises in the country. A quarry of Solomon’s stone 1 is in 
the vicinity of which utensils are fashioned. 

About the pargancih of Phnk grow a variety of herbs 
and plants. Adjoining is a large lake called Dal. One side 
of it is contiguous to the city and on its surface a number 
of Boating islands 2 are constructed which are cultivated, and 
fraudulent people will at times cut off a piece and carry it 
away to a different position. Sultan Zainul Abidin cons¬ 
tructed in this lake a causeway (sad) of clay and stone one 
kos in length from the city to tins pargancih. In the vici- 
nitjr also is a spring of which the sick drink and are restored 
to health. 

In the village of Thid, is a delightful spot where seven 
springs unite : around them are stone buildings, memorials 
of bygone times. There is also a source which in winter is 
warm and in summer cold. 

In the village of Baswal is a waterfall from the crest of 
Shahkot. It is called Shdlahnmr. Here fish are caught in 
numbers. A streamlet is caged at two ends and when the 
water is carried off, the fish between are taken. 

In Ishibari is a spring held sacred bv the people of 
Hindustan, called Suryasar, surrounded by stone temples. 
Shakarnag is a spring which is dry all the year, but should 
the 9th day of any month happen to fall on a Friday, it 
bubbles up and flows from morn till eve, and people flock 
to partake of its blessings. 

In the village of Rambal are a spring and a pool. 
Those who have special needs throw in a nut, if it floats, 
if is an augury of success; if it sinks, it is considered 
adverse. 

In Bdnihal is a temple dedicated to Durga. If any¬ 
one desires to learn the issue of a strife between himself 


1 Applied indiscriminately to both agate and onyx Tieffenthaler describes 
a stone of their country, as green with while Streaks which is worked with 
diamond powder and made into phials, saucers, halts of daggers and 
the like. It is probably a kind of jade. 

s Cucumbers and melons are commonly grown on them, Tlieir construc¬ 
tion, is described by Moorcroft (II, 13S) with the thoroughness which charac¬ 
terizes his observations, The causeway is called by Vigne, (IT, 90) Sad i 
Chodri and is carried entirely through the lake to the village of Is] ia Bryri, 
four miles on the opposite side. 

46 
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;md his enemy, he fills two vessels with boiled riee, the 
one representing his own fortunes, the other those of his 
foe, ;iud places them in the temple and closes the doors. 
On tlie following day the devotees present themselves to 
learn the result. In whose vessel roses and saffron arc 
found, his undeitaking will prosper, and that which is full 
of straws and dirt, portends the ruin of tint person it re¬ 
presents. Stranger still, in a dispute where it is difficult 
to discover the truth, each party is given a fowl or a goat 
and sent, to the temple. They then poison each of these 
animals and severally rub them with their hands. His 
animal whose cause is just recovers, and the other dies. 

In the Ver tract of country is the source of the Bihai. 
It is a pool measuring a jarib which tosses in foam with an 
astonishing mar, and its depth is unfathomable. It goes 
by the name of Vcrnug' and is surrounded by a stone em¬ 
bankment and to its east are temples of stone. In the 
village of Kambar is a spring called Bawan Snulh which 
during two months of the spring time is in agitation. It 
is always full and its water never decreases. 

In Devsar in the village of Balau is a pool called Balau 
Nag 20 yards square in which the water is agitated : it is 
embosomed in delightful verdure and canopied by shady 
trees. Whosoever is desirous of knowing the prospects of 
the harvest, or whether his own circumstances are to be 
prosperous or unfavourable, fills an earthen vessel with 
rice, writes his name on its rim, and closing its mouth, 
casts it into the spring. After a time the vessel of its own 
accord floats on the surface, and he then opens it and if the 
riee he fragrant and warm, the year will be prosperous and 
his undertakings successful, but if it be filled with clay or 
mud and rubbish, the reverse will be the case. 

Veshan is ilie name of a stream which issues pictures¬ 
quely front an orifice in a mountain, and at the same place 
is a declivity down which the waters tumble from a height 
of 20 yards with a thundering roar. Hindu devotees throw 
themselves down from its summit and with the utmost 
fortitude sacrifice their lives, in the belief that it is a means 
of securing their spiritual welfare. 

Kuthar 2 is a spring which remains dry for eleven years, 
and when the planet Jupiter enters the sign of Leo, it flows 

1 Ver is the old name of Shaliabad. A description of this celebrated 
fountain may be read ill Vigne’s Kashmir , X, 332, and in Moorcroft, IT, 250. 

a This appears to be the Kosah Nag of Vigne which lie says is pronounced 
Kausar by the Muhammadans after file fountain in Paradise, 
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on the following Thursday and during the succeeding seven 
days is again dry and once more fills on the Thursday next 
following, and so continues for a year. 

In the village of Malalhamah is a wood in which is a 
heronry, 1 the feathers are taken for plumes, and the birds 
are here regularly fed. 

Near Shukroh is a low hill on the summit of which is 
a fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does not fall on 
this spur. 

In N again is a spring called Nilah Nag, the basin of 
which measures 40 bigahs. Its waters are exquisitely clear 
and it is considered a sacred spot, and many voluntarily 
perish by fire about its border. Strange to relate omens 
are taken by its means. A nut is divided into four parts 
and thrown in, and if an odd number floats, the augury is 
favourable, if otherwise, the reverse. In the same way if 
milk (thrown in) sinks, it is a good omen, and if not, it is 
unpropitious. In ancient times a volume, which they call 
Nilmat, arose fiom its depths, which contained a detailed 
description of Kashmir and the history and particulars of 
its temples. They say that a flourishing city with lofty 
buildings is underneath its waters, and that in the time of 
Badu Shah, 2 a Brahman descended into it and returned 
after three days, bringing back some of its rarities and 
narrated his experiences, 

In the village of Biruwd is a spring and in its water 
lepers bathe early on the first day of the week and are 
restored to health. In the vicinity is a plateau, a pasture 
ground for cattle, the grass of which has peculiar fattening 
properties. 

In the village of Halthal of the parganah of Yech is 
found a quivering tree. 3 If the smallest branch of it be 
shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous. 

Lar borders on the niountins of Great Tibet. To its 
north is a lofty mountain which dominates all the surround¬ 
ing country, and the ascent of which is arduous. At its 
foot are two springs, two yards distant from each other, the 
waters of one being extremely cold and those of the other 


1 The word is pronounced Onkar or Ohar and signifies a heron. See 
Vigne, I, 300. The heronries are strictly guarded. 

2 Badu Shall is Zaitnil Abidin (Vigne, II, 73). 

11 Dr, King informs me that the Aspen (Populvs iremula) occurs wild in 
the N. W. Himalaya. The P. Enphratica of which the leaves are as tremulous 
as the aspen, is also common in many parts. 
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exceedingly hot. They are considered sacred and the 
bones of bodies arc here induced to ashes : Llie bones and 
ashes of the dead are cast into a large lake on the mountain 
and tins ceremony is regarded as a means of union with 
the Divinity. If the flesh of an animal fall into it, a heavy 
fall of snow and nun ensues. The river called Said which 
rises in 'I'ibcl, is wholesome to drink, and is so clear that 
the fish in it are visible. They strike them with iron spears 
and catch them also in other ways. ,S hahiib-u’ddinpur is 
on the banks of the Bihat, and about it are large plane trees 
which is a favourite resort. The Sind joins the Bihat at 
this point. 

In ' I'ultnuJd is an area of about 300 bighas in extent 
which is flooded during the rains, and remains somewhat 
moist even after the waters have dried up. The people 
plunge in sticks of a yard in length, moi'C or less, and 
work them about, and thrusting their hands into the holes 
pull out fish of four pounds weight and more, but common¬ 
ly of small size. 

In Satpur is a pool, the depth of which cannot be 
fathomed. It is held in great veneration and is a place of 
worship. Bhuiesar is a temple dedicated to Mahudcva. 
Whoever approaches to pay his devotions, hears the sounds 
of ceremonial worship and no one can tell whence they pro¬ 
ceed. 

In Khoihdnia which adjoins Lillie Tibet is a large lake 
called the Wular twenty-eight kos in circumference. The 
Bihat flows into it and its course is somewhat lost to the 
eye. Here Sultan Zainul Abidin built a large palace 
called Zain Lanka. 1 Boats full of stones and branches of 
trees are sunk in the lake and pulled up by ropes after the 
lapse oE three or four months, and many fish are taken that 
have homed there. The capture of water-fowl here affords 
considerable sport, and in the village of Ajas, stags are 
chased down to the lake and taken. Near Mdchhdmu is an 
island covered with trees which when shaken by the wind, 
cause the island also to quake. 

Saffron is also cultivated in Paraspur. It formerly 
held a lofty temple which when destroyed by Sikandar 
father of Sultan Zainul Abidin, a copper tablet was dis¬ 
covered on which was inscribed in Sanskrit, that after the 


1 See Vigue, IT, 153. The legend of the Banka islet is given in Muham¬ 
mad Aa?ajn's of Kashmir translated by me in the A. S. Journal, XBIX. 
Part I, 1880. 
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lapse of eleven hundred years, one Sikandar would destroy it 
and gather for himself exceeding great chastisement. 1 

In the Parganah of Kamrdj 2 at the village of T rahgdm 
the residence of the Chaks is a fountain of sweet water called 
Chaianuig and in the middle is a stone building of great 
age. The fish grow to great .size but whosoever touches 
them, is afflicted by some calamity. 

Near Kargon is a defile called Soya m 3 where an area 
of ten jaribs of land becomes so hot at the time of the con¬ 
junction of Jupiter and Leo that trees are burnt up and a 
vessel of water if left on the ground will boil. A flourish¬ 
ing little town stands here. From Kamtaj is a defile, one 
end of which touches Kdshghar and on the west lies Pakli } 
where gold is obtained in the following manner. The skins 
of long-haired goats are spread in the fords of this river, 
with stones placed round them that the current may not 
bear them away. They are taken up after three days and 
left in the sun. Wheji dry, they are shaken, yielding their 
three tolahs weight of gold dust, digit is the name of 
another pass which leads to Kdshghar. Gold is there 
obtained bjr soil washings. 

At two days’ distance from Hdehanutn is the river named 
Padmati which flows from the Dardu ' country. Gold is also 
found in this river. On its banks is a stone temple called 
Sdradd dedicated to Durgd and regarded with great venera¬ 
tion. On every eighth iithi of Shuklapaksha, it begins to 
shake and produces the most extraordinary effect. 

1 Cunningham alludes to this at p. J02 and adds, ‘The same story is told 
by Ferishla with the addition of the name of the Raja ■whom the translator 
rails UalnSt (a mistake for Laldit, the contracted form of Laliladilya among 
Lhe Kashmiris). 

* ICamriij and Meraj were two large districts into which Kashmir was 
divided from the earliest times, the former being the north half of the valley 
below the junction of the Sind with the Jliehun, and the laiter the south 
half, above that junction. Cunningham, p. 94* Vigne calls the village 
Taragaon (II, 139) the village of the stars. The remains of ancient masonry 
round a fine spring were still to be seen, some of the blocks little iuferior 
in size to those of Martand. 

3 Suhoyum in Vigne, (II, 281) who states that it lies near the village of 
Nichi I-Iama in the Parganah of Macliiapora at the north-west end of the 
valley, alid that 36 years before his visit an intense heat was found to issue 
from the spot. The phenomenon has several times occurred, a white smoke 
being occasionally seen to issue from the ground, but without sulphurous 
smeli or fissures in the soil. 

1 Tew people can be traced through so long a period in the same place as 
these whom I-I, I-I. Wilson (Moorcrofl, II, 266, u. identifies as the Daradas 
of Sanskrit geography, and VaradrtB or Dura dee of Strabo. He supposes them 
to be the Kafirs of the Muhammadans, though now nominally conveited to 
Islam, The auriferous region of the Daradas is mentioned by Humboldt 
(Cosnuis II, p. 513. E. C. Ottc) who places it either in the Thihetiau high¬ 
lands east of Lhe Dolor chain, west of Iskardo, or towards the desert of Gobi 
described also as auriferous by Hewen Thsang, 
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Tlie system ol revenue collection is by appraisement 
and division ol' crops, assessments for crops pajdng special 
rates and cash transactions 110 L being the custom of the 
country. Some part of the Suir Jiluil cesses, however, arc 
taken in cash. Payments in coin and kind were estimated 
in kliantulrs of (Shah) rice. Although one-third 1 * * * * 6 had been 
for a long time past the nominal share of the State, more 
than two shares was actually taken, but through TIis 
Majesty's justice, it lms been reduced to one half. Accord¬ 
ing to the assessment of Qa/.i (Ali)' |: the revenue was fixed 
at 30 lakhs, 03,050 klmrwdrs, J 1 iaraks, each kluirmlr 
being 3 man , 8 sers A kbarshdhi. A weight of two dams is 
called a pal, and -j and 7 * of this weight arc also in use. 

Seven and a half pals are considered equivalent to one 
srr, two sers are equal Lo half a man, and four sers to a 
tumk, and sixteen iaraks to one khanvdr. A tarak, accord¬ 
ing to the royal weights (of Akbar) is eight sers. Taking 
the prices current for several years,” the Qa,zi struck an 
average of the aggregate,, and the kharwdr (in kind) was 
ascertained to be 29 dams, and the kharwdr in money was 
fixed according to the former rate of 13 2 tt r , dams. The 
revenue, therefore, amounted to 7 krors, 40 lakhs, 70,411 
dams. (Rs, 1,860,760-4-5), out of which 9 lakhs, .1,663 
kharwdrs and 8 Iaraks were paid in money, equivalent to 
1 kwr, 20 lakhs, _22,183 dams. (Rs. 300,554-9-2), The 
revenue fixed by Asaf Khan, vims 30 lakhs, 79,443 khar¬ 
wdrs, of which 11 lakhs, 11,3304 kharwars were in money. 


1 The immemorial tradition in Kashmir considered the whole of the laud as 

the properly of the ruler. Of some portions of the khalsa lands the sover¬ 
eigns divested themselves by grants in jagir for various peiiods. The Sikhs 
made! a general resumption, ousted the possessors of grants and reduced thou- 
; sands to destitution. In Mporeroft’s time (fl, 125) the khdha lands weu« let 
out for cultivation. Those near the city as Sar Kishti, head or upper cultiva¬ 
tion, those more remote Pai-Kibhii, or foot and lower. When the grain was 
trodden out, ail equal division took place formerly between the farmer and the 
government, but the latter advanced its demands till iL appropriated % of the 
Bar-Kishti and of tlie P. K. crop. The straw fell geneionsly to the share 
of the cultivator who was also permitted to steal a portion ol his own pro¬ 
duce by the overseer,—for a consideration. In the time of Zainuh Aabidin, 

the rice crop (the staple) is said to have been 77 lakhs of hliinwiirs. In 

Moororoft’s day it was 20, at from 2Jfto Off Its, a kharwdr. His weight- 

measures differ from those of Abul Pazl, a klutrwar being 16 iaraks, a tank 

6 set's, a scr 20 pals, a pal 3 yL Mahoiued Shaht rupees, which (live rupee 
being 173-3 grains) should make the sar nearly 2 pounds. Tlie actual sar 
was, however, not above one pound avoirdupois, and a hharwdi or ass-load 
was" therefore 96 ponnds. A horse-load equalled 22 Iaraks. 

■' * See pp. 347 and 411 of Vol. T, where furtljer information is given 
regarding the revenue system, its exactions and the disturbances which led 
to the Qazi’s murder. 
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The cesses bdj and Tamgha ,' were altogether remitted by 
His Majesty, which produced a reduction of 67,824-rr khar- 
wdrs, equivalent to 898,400 dams. (Rs. 22,460). For the 
additional relief of the husbandman, five dams on the price 
of a hharwdr, were thrown in. Although the revenue, in 
kharwars, of Jisaj Khan was in excess of that of Qazi Ali 
by 16,392 kharwars, yet calculated by money the receipts 
are less, after deducting the remissions, by 860,034-| d'ams 
(Rs, 21,500-13-7), because he estimated the kharwdr in 
money which is of lower relative worth, above its value. 

In the revenue returns forwarded by Qdzi Ali to the 
Imperial Exchequer, forty-one jnirganaks are taken while 
the return submitted by Asaf Khan contains but thirty- 
eight, there being thirty-eight in point of fact. For Qazi 
Ali on a review of the question separated the two villages 
Kama and Dardu, of the parganah of Kamraj, and dividing 
the parganah of Sdir i Mawazi into two, constituted these 
into two parganahs. In former times certain selected towns 
of each parganah were denominated Sdiru’l Mawazi (village- 
group) and were held as Khdlisa. 2 Qdzi Ali united forty 
villages of the Mardj side under the name of Parganahi 
Hdveli and retained eighty-eight villages of Kamraj accord¬ 
ing to the former distribution, as parganah of Saindl 
Mawazi, 

The whole kingdom was divided under its ancient 
rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east, and Kamraj 
on the west. 

At the present day that a great part of the army in 
Kashmir has been withdrawn, the local militia consists of 
4,892 cavaliy and 92,400 infantry. 

Sarkar of Kashmir. 

Containing 38 Mahals. Revenue 3,011,618 kharwars, 
12 larahs, being equivalent to 62,113,0404 dams. (Rs. 
1,552,826); out of which 9,435,006 kharwars , 14 iaraks is 


1 Tamgha lias been already defined at p. 63 of this Volume, as betas’ a 
demand in excess of the land revenue, aud baj is simply a toll or tax and must 
here have a somewhat similar application, but there were various other taxes 
in excess of land revenue, such »s Jihat, Sair JihUt, Vttrua’at and others 
whose nature is defined at p. 63. Elliot discusses the value of the terms at 
p, 6j Vol. JI, of his Races of the North-West Provinces. 

Tamghff occurs later under Kabul, signifying inland tolls. 

J Hands of which the revenue was the properly of the government, not 
being made over in grants or gifts, fagir or Iniim to any other parties, 
Also lands and villages held immediately of government aud of which 
the State is the manager or holder. Wilson, Gloss. 
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paid in money, equivalent Lo 12,501,880 dams. (Rs. 
812,1)47) Castes, various. Cavalry, 8,202. Infantry, 
27,725. 


Thr Mataj 7 'rad. 

Containing 22 Mahals. Revenue 1,702,819 llun levies', 
equivalent lo 05,700,1221 dams, (Rs, 804,008), of which 
070,551 khanuars, 12 tarn Is are paid in money, equivalent 
to 8,885,248 (/anus, (Rs. 222,481-2-2). Cavalry, 1,020. 
Infantry, 4,000. 

Cit\ of Suuagar. Revenue 842,004 khamuurs, 12 
laraki s, in money, 842,000 kharwars, 8 taraks; in kind, 
4,008 kharwars, 4 taraks. 


Parganahs east of Srinagar, 8 Mahals. 
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Parganahs, north-east, 7 Mahals. 
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Parganahs, south-east, 11 Mahals. 



In kind 

In money 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

f 

| Castes 

1 

i 

i 

Adwin 

Kluti- 

wars Taraks 
101,432 4 

Khar- 

wHrs Taraks 
14,815 16 1 

l 

I 1 

100 

Dard. 

Yeth 

98,369 0 

14,377 

4 

6 

30 

Brahman 

Bauihal 

6,435 


400 

1000 

Siliar. 

Batu 

40 horseloads 
3,515 0 

4,235 

8 

1 50 

300 

Naik 

Devsar 

besides transit 
duties remitted 
SS,644 8 

822 

8 

| 300 

000 

I Zinali. 

Zinnhpur 

15,875 4 

1,799 

1 

, 20 



Soparsaman 

6,133 

2,003 

4 

! 70 

200 

Kamboh. 

ShSdarah 

besides dues 
on firewood 
39,167 0 

8,550 

12 

1 


Tlmkur. 

Shukroh 

45,224 0 

12,757 

8 

20 


Ashwar. 

Nagain 

189,770 12 

22,576 

4 

15 

100 

Blink 

Ver 

12,270 8 

838 


500 

5000 

Sails ah. 1 


* This must be a mistake for 12, as 16 tcnaks make a khancar : in the 
Aiabio numerals the 2 and fi are easily confounded. A horse load is 22 taraks. 
1 Vav. Sabah, Sansah, Nakhali. 


Kamraj Tract. 

Containing 16 Mahals. Revenue 1,218,799 kharmors , 
12 taraks, equivalent to 26,816,918 dams. (Rs. 657,922- 
15-2). In money, 272,9541 khanvars, equivalent to 
3,616,632 dams. (Rs. 90,415-12-9). Cavalry, 1,590. In¬ 
fantry, 16,965, 


Parganahs, north-west. 
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Parganahs, soutk-west. 
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110 


SOVEREIGNS OF KASHMIR. 
l'ifty-three princes reigned during 1206 years. 

I. 

Ugnand. 

Damodar, ) , • 

Bal, f l,,ssons - 

Thirty-five princes succeeded whose names are un¬ 
known. 


II. 

Lavah, (var. Lava.) 

Kislien, his son (var. Kish.) 

Kahgandra, his sou. 

Surandra, his son. 

Godliara, of another tribe. 

Snran, his son. 

Janaka, his son.' 

Shachinar, (var. Hashka, Bishka). 
Asoka, son of Janaka’s paternal uncle. 
Jaloka, his son. 

Damodar, descendant of Asoka. 

Hashka, i % 

Zashka, >• ' three brothers. Buddhists, 
Katiiska, ) 

Abhiman, 
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III. 



Y. 

M. 

D 

Raja Ganand (Gonerda III) reigned 

35 

0 

0 

,, Bliikan (Vibhishana), his son 

53 

0 

0 

,, Indrajita, his son 

35 

6 

0 

,, Rawana, his son 

80 

0 

0 

,, Bhikan II, his son 

35 

6 

0 

,, Nara, (also called Khar), his son ... 

39 

9 

0 

,, Sidha, his son 

30 

0 

0 

,, Utpalachah, his son 

30 

6 

0 

,, Hiranya, his son 

37 

7 

0 

,, Hirankal, his son 

60 

0 

0 

,, Abaskaha, his son 

60 

0 

0 

,, Mihirkal, his son 

70 

0 

0 

,, Baka (Vaka), his son ... 

63 

0 13 

,, Khatnanda, his son 

30 

0 

0 

,, Vasunanda, his son 

52 

2 

0 

,, Nara, his son 

60 

0 

0 

,, Aja (Aksha), his son ... 

60 

0 

0 

,, Gopaditya, his son (MSS. Koparat) ... 

60 

0 

6 

,, Karan, his son 

57 

0 11 

,, Narendraditya, his son ... 

36 

3 10 

,, Yudishthira, his son 

48 

0 10 


IV. 




Six princes reigned 192 years. 




Pratapaditya, said to be a descendant of 




Vikraniaditya 

32 

0 

0 

Jaloka, his son 

32 

0 

0 

Tanjir, (Tunjiria) his son 

36 

0 

0 

Bijax, relation to above 

8 

0 

0 

Jayandra, (var. Chandra), his son 

37 

0 

0 

Arya Raj 

47 

0 

0 
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V. 

Ten princes reigned 592 years, 2 months, 1 day. 

Y. M. I). 

Meghavahana, a descendant of Judislithiru 34 0 0 


Srishtasena, his son ... ... 30 0 0 

Hiran, his son ... ... ... 30 2 0 

Mating upta, Bialmian ... ... 4 9 1 

Pravarasena, a descendant of Meghavahana 03 0 0 

Judhslithira, his son ... ... 39 3 0 

Rakshman, called also Nandradit ... 13 0 0 

Ranaditya, his younger brother ... 30 0 0 

Vikramaditya, liis son ... ... 42 0 0 

Balhditya, his younger brother, no issue ... 30 0 0 


Seventeen princes reigned 257 years, 5 months, 20 days. 


Durlabhavardliau, son-in-law of Baladit ... 
Pratapaditya, grandson of his daughter ... 
Chaudrapira, his eldest son ... 

Tarapira, his brother 

Lalitaditya, another brother ... 

Kuvalayiipira, his son 

Vajraditya ; his brother 

Prithivyapira, his son 

Sangrapira, grandson of Ralitaditya by a son 

Jayapira, ditto 

Jajja, his brother-in-law 

Ralitapira, his son 

Sangramapira, his brother 

Brihaspati, son of Ralitapira ... 

Ajitapira, or Ajayapira, son of Prabhubapira 
Anangapira, son of Sangramapira 
Utpalapira, son of Ajayapira. 


30 0 0 
50 0 0 
8 0 8 
4 0 24 

30 7 13 
1 0 .15 
7 0 0 
4-10 
7 0 0 

31 0 0 
some months 

12 0 0 
37 0 0 
12 0 0 
36 0 0 
3 0 0 


VI. 

Fifteen princes reigned 89 years , 3 month, 35 days. 

Avanti Varma, of the Chamar caste 28 3 8 

Sankar Varma, Iris son ... ... 18 7 19 

. Gopal Varma ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Sankat, said to be his brother ... ... 0 0 10 
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Sugandlia Rani, mother of above-mentioned 
Gopal 

Paiilia, .son of Suklr Varma ... 

Marjit Varma, son of Sukh Varma, his 
In other 

Ch akra Va rma 

Cut a Varma, his In other 

Paitha, son of Mai jit 

Chakra Varma, second time ... 

Sankar Vardhana, son of Mir Vardhana ... 
Chakra Varma, third time ... 

Unmalt Avanti Varma, .son of Raja Paitha 
Surma (Sura) Varma, second time, last of 
the Chaniar princes 


Y. 

M. 

D. 

2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 


VII. 


'I'm princes reigned 64 years, 3 months, 1.4 days. 


Jasasra (Jasiuslcar) Dev, a peasant 

... 9 

0 

0 

liuranil, an uncle's descendant 

... 0 

0 

1 

Sangrama Deva, son of Jasaskar 

... o 

6 

7 

Parva Gupta, one of his .subjects 

... 1 

4 

0 

Kliema (Kshcma) Gupta 

... 8 

G 

0 

Abhiman, his son 

... 14 

0 

0 

Nandii Gupta, his son 

... 1 

1 

9 

Tribliuvana 

... 2 

0 

7 

Blmna Gupta, son of Abhiman 

... 4 

3 

20 

Didda Rani, mother of Abhiman 

... 23 

6 

0 . 


'I'xvenly-sevcn princes reigned 351 years, 6 months, 17 days. 
Sangrama, son of Adiraj, nephew of the Rani 24 2 0 


Hariraja, his son ... ... 0 0 22 

Atlanta, his son ... ... 5 5 0 

Kalasa Deva, his sou ... ... 20 0 0 

Utkarsa, his sou ... ... 0 0 22 

Harsha, son of Kalasa ... ... 12 0 0 

Uehai, grandfather of Harsha ... ... 10 4 2 

Riddha, son of Siddha, one of the murderers [one night 
of Uchal ... ... ... and3hours 

Salhau, brother of I/chal ... - ... 0 3 27 
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Susalha, brother of Sallian ... 

Rhekhyajar, soil oi Haras 
Raja Susaliia, second time 
Juyu Singh, sou of Susa Ilia ... 

Patmanak, son oi above 

Dati (vai. and G. D.mji L)eva), his son ... 

jas I)eva, his younger In other 

Cliag (jag) I leva, son of above 

Raja Deva, his son 

Sangrfuna Deva, his son 

Rama Deva, his son 

Dackliuuui (Lakslnnan) Deva, son of a 
Brahman 

Sinha Deva, chief of Dabdar of Daskliinparah 
Sin ha Deva, brother of above ... 

Rinjan of Tibet, a native of that country ... 


Y. 

M 

. D. 

7 

.1.0 

0 

0 

« 

12 

2 

3 

0 

27 

0 

0 

9 

0 

10 

9 

4 

17 

18 

0 

13 

14 

2 

0 

‘28 

3 

7 

ll> 

0 

10 

21 

1 

13 

13 

3 

12 

14 

5 

27 

J9 

3 

20 

10 

some 


months 


Adin Deva, relation of Sinha Deva ... 15 2 10 

Rani Kota Devi, wife of Adin Deva ... 0 (i 15 


Thirty-two princes migncci ‘282 years, 5 months, 1 day. 


A .H. 

A..D. 



Y. 

M. 

i). 

715 

1315 

Sultan 

Shamsu’ddin, minister of 







Sinha Deva 

2 

1J 

25 

750 

1349 

J ) 

Jamshid, his son 

1 

10 

0 

752 

1351 

> J 

Alau’ddin, son of Sliams- 







uddiit 

12 

8 13 

705 

1303 

)) 

Shaliubu’ddin 

20 

0 

0 

785 

138G 

3 i 

QuLbu’ddin, son of Hasan- 







uddin 

15 

5 

2 

709 

139G 

y y 

Silcandar, liis son whose 







name was Sankar 

22 

9 

G 

819 

1416 

i y 

Ali Shall, his son 

0 

9 

0 

82G 

1422 

3 J 

Zainul Abidin, younger 







brother of Ali Shah ... 

52 

0 

0 

877 

1472 

>y 

Hfiji Haidar Shall, his sou 

1 

2 

0 

878 

1473 

> j 

Hasan Khan, his son ... 

12 

0 

5 

891 

1486 

n 

Muhammad Shah, his son 

2 

7 

0 

902 

1498 

y y 

Hath Shah, son of Adam 







Khan, son of Sultan 







■ Zainul Abidiu 

9 

i 

0 
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¥. M. D. 

911 1505 Sultan Muhammad Shah, a second 

time ... ... 099 

,, Fath Shall, a second time 110 

,, Muhammad Shah, a third 

time ... ... 13 11 3.1 

,, Ibrahim, his son ... 0 8 25 

942 1535 ,, Nazuk Shah, son of Fath 

Shfdi, (Peris hi a, “sou 
of Ibrahim, sou of 
Muhammad. Shah”) ... 1 0 0 

,, Muhammad Shall, a fourth 

time ... ... 34 8 10 

,, Shamsi, son of Muhammad 

Shall ... ... 0 2 0 

,, Ismail Shah, liis brother ... 2 9 0 

,, Nazuk Shah, a second time IB 9 0 

,, Ismail Shah, a second time 3. 5 0 

948 .1541 Mirza Haidar Gurgan _ ... 10 0 0 

Sultan Nazuk Shah, a third time 10 0. 

Gluizi Kliim, son of Kaji Chak ... 10 6 0 

97.1 .1503 Husain Chak, his brother ... 6 10 0 

Ali Chak, brother of Husain Chak 8 9 0 

980 3578 Yusuf vShiih, his son ... 1 0 20 

Sayyid Mubarak Shah, one of his 
nobles ... ... 0 1 25 

Foliar Chak, son of Sikandar, son 
of Kaji Chak ... ... 12 0 

Yusuf Shah, a second time ... 5 3 0 

Yaqub Khan, his son ... 1 0 0 

Thus this series of 1.91 princes, reigning throughout 
a period of 4,109 years, 11 months and 9 days, passed 
away. 

When the Imperial standards were for the first time 
borne aloft in this garden of perpetual spring, a book called 
Rdj Tarangmi written in the Sanskrit tongue containing an 
account, of the princes of Kashmir during a period of some 
four thousand years, was presented to His Majesty. It had 
been the custom in that country for its rulers to employ 
certain learned men in writing its annals. His Majesty 
who was desirous of extending the bounds of knowledge 
appointed capable interpreters in its translation which in a 
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short, time was happily accomplished. In this woik it is 
.stated that the whole of this mountainous rep,ion was .sub¬ 
merged under water and called Sati .Sit/. Salt is the name 
of the wife of Mahadeva, and Sar signifies a lake. One day 
of Brahma comprises Id nianvanla) ft.s. Up to the Kith year 
of the Divine Era, of the seventh manvanlaui, al which 
time Kashmir began to he inhabited, 27 (haljuis) each of foui 
cycles ( yuc>) as before mentioned, have elapsed and of the 
twenty-eighth three cycles, and of the fourth cycle, 4,701 
solar years. And when, according to the legend which they 
relate, the waters had somewhat subsided, Katyafm 1 who 
is regarded as one of the most sublime amongst ascetics,, 
brought in the Brahmans to inhabit the new region. Whet) 
men began to multiply they sought to have a just ruler over 
them, and experienced elders, solicitous of the public weal 
met together in council and elected to the supreme authority 
one who was distinguished for his wisdom, his large under¬ 
standing, his comprehensive benevolence and his personal 
courage. Prom this period dates the origin of their monar¬ 
chical government which proceeded thus to the time of 
Uffnand 4,0 44 years prior to this the 40th year of the Divine 
Era. 2 Ugnand fell by the hand of Tialbhadra, the eider 
brother of Kish an in the battle fought at Mathura between 
Kish an and Jarcisandhn raja of Beliar. Ddmadara (his sou), 
lo avenge his death marched against some of the relations 
of Kishan who were hastening to a marriage festival in 
Qandahar, and was killed fighting on Ihe banks of the SimL 
FTis wife being then pregnant and the astrologers foretelling 
that it would prove a son, ICishan bestowed on him the 
government of the province. Thirty-five princes succeeded, 
but through their tyranny their names are no more 
remembered. When Lavah ascended the throne, justice was 
universally administered and deeds met their just rceogui ■ 
Hon. He founded in Kamraj the great city of Lava/mr the 


1 According to Tieffenllialer, he was called Ca^hapmir, liont Cndiupa 
grandson of Brahma and liter, a mountain or habitation, Thibet mentions in 
liis Memoir, that the lull country along the upper tom sc of the Fwlus was 
formerly inhabited by n rate called KUt, from whom he cotijeotmcs that 
Kashmir received its name The Kayitt iei,-fo of Ptolemy applies to (he race 
and seems to confirm his coniecltm*. Kasvapa was (he son of Mmicbi the 
son of Brahma, and was father of Vivaswat the. father of Mann. 11 is name 
signifies n tortoise which foim he assumed as Prajupnti, the father ol all, and 
laid a large share in the work of creation. Hu was one of the seven j;u»,U 
Risliis.—Dows on. 

"As the 40th year of Akhar’s i eign is A .It. 100.4, eniumencing 5th Dec. 
1594 and ending- 25th Nov. 1595 A.D. the dale of TTguand would he B.C. 2441). 
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ruins of which are still to be traced. It is said to have held 
800,000,000 houses. As the sage of Ganjah 1 well says : 

House linked to house from Ispahan to Rai 
Hike jointed canes, I’ve heard, stretch countlessly, 
vSo that a cat might trace the distant span 
From roof to roof twixl Rai and Ispahan ; 

But if the tale my credit doth belie, 

The teller is its surety, faith not 1. 

When the succession devolved on Asoka the son of 
Janaka J s paternal uncle, lie abolished the Brahmanical 
religion and established the Jain faith.* His personal 
virtues adorned his reign, and his son Raja Jaloha was 
distinguished for his justice, and his conquests were limited 
only by the ocean. On his return from Kanauj, then the 
capital of Hindustan, he brought with him a number of 
learned and enlightened men and of these his sagacity and 
perception of worth selected seven individuals. To one of 
them he entrusted the administration of justice; to another 
the revenue department; to a third the finances; to a fourth 
the superintendence of the troops; the fifth took charge of 
the department of commerce; Llie sixth controlled the mate¬ 
rial resources of the state, and the seventh interpreted the 
mysteries of the stars. He had also a knowledge of 
alchemy. It is said that a huge serpent ministered to his 
commands, mounted upon which he could descend below 
water for a long space. Sometimes he appeared as an old 
man, and at other times, as a youth, and marvellous tales 
arc related of him. Buddhism became prevalent about this 
time. 

Damodar (IT) is said by some to have been one of the 
descendants of Asoka. He was a pious devout prince but 
was transformed into a snake through the curse of an ascetic. 
In the reign of Raja Nam the Brahmans prevailed over the 
Buddhists and levelled their temples to the ground. Raja 
MihirkaJ was a shameless tyrant, but by the strange freaks 
of fortune he made extensive conquests. As he was once 
returning homewards by tlie pass of Hastibhanjj an elephant 
lost its footing, and its screams and manner of falling caused 
him such amusement that lie ordered a hundred ele- 


1 Shaikh Nizami, who was born in that town. The lines oecm in the Haft 
Paikar, one of the lOmmsah or Five poems of Nizami. 

* See Thomas’s Jahiaisin of the Early Faith of Asoka for this theory, 
winch modern scholars have rejected, 

48 
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pliants to be precipitated in a similar mauuei. Fiom this 
circumstance the pass received its name, hash signifying 
elephant, and bhanj J injury. During his reign, a large 
rock blocked up the ferry of a river, and, however much 
it was cut away, it yet increased again dining the night 
to its ordinary dimensions. Remedies weie proposed in 
vain. At length a voice came Until intimating that if 
touched by the hand of a elnisLe woman, the lock would dis¬ 
place itself. Time after time iL was touched by women ill 
succession, and when no effect was produced, lie ordered the 
women to be put to death for incontinence, the children for 
bastardy, and the husbands for consenting to tile evil, until 
three krovs of human beings were massacred. The miracle 
was at leugth effected by the hand of a cluisle woman, a 
poLler by trade and caused great wonder. The Raja being 
afflicted by various diseases, burnt himself to death. 

Rdjd Gopadil possessed considerable learning and his 
justice increased the extent of his sway. The slaughtering 
of animals was forbidden throughout his dominions and high 
and low abstained from eating flesh. The temple which 
now stands on Solomon’s IliU was built by his minister. 

Raja fudishthirn in the beginning of his rule adminis¬ 
tered the state with an impartial, hand, but in a short space 
through diis licentious conduct and intimacy with base 
associates, his subjects became estranged fiom him, and the 
Icings of Hindustan and Tibet were arrayed against him. 
The chiefs of Kashmir threw him into prison. 

During the reign of Rdjd Tan jin (Tun jin) snow fell 
when the sun was in Ren (July, August). The crops were 
destroyed and a terrible famine threw tin* countty into 
disorder. 

Rdjd jayandra possessed a minister wise, loyal and 
virtuous, and void of levity and dissimulation. His equals 
bore him envy, and the wicked at heart but specious in 
appearance, sought his ruin and undermined his influence 
by underhand misrepresentations. As princes are cm these 
occasions apt to err and do not investigate closely, forgetful 
oE former experiences of what envy can effect, the minister 
was overthrown, and banished in disgrace. His strange 
destiny, however, did not deprive him of his composure. 
He allowed not grief to encompass him, but gladdened his 
days with cheerfulness of heart. His wicked enemies re¬ 
presented him as aiming at the throne, and the Raja, 
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ignorant of the real facts, ordered him to be impaled. After 
some time had elapsed, his spiritual preceptor happened to 
pass that way and read on the frontal bone of his skull 
that he was destined to disgrace and imprisonment and to 
be impaled, but that he should again come to life and obtain 
the sovereignty. Amazed at learning this, he took down 
the body and secretly kept it and continued in supplication 
to the Almighty. One night the spirits gathered round 
and by their incantations restored the corpse to life. In a 
short time he succeeded to the throne, but his experience 
of life soon induced him to withdraw into retirement. 

Meghavahau was renowned for his virtues and gave 
peace and secui ity to Hindustan as far as the borders of the 
ocean. After the death of Raja Hiran without issue, the 
chiefs of Kashmir paid allegiance to Raja Bikramajit the 
ruler of Hindustan. Raja Mdtrigupta was a learned 
Kashmiri Brahman. Bikramajit profited by his wisdom but 
did not advance his temporal interests. He, however, gave 
him a sealed leLter to convey to Kashmir and furnishing him 
with a small sum of money for his expenses as he started, 
despatched him on his mission. The Brahman set out with 
a heavy heart. On his arrival in Kashmir, the letter was 
opened. It ran thus. ‘The bearer has rendered important 
services at my Couit and has experienced many reverses of 
fortune. On the receipt of this letter, let the government 
of the country be entrusted to him, and be this mandate 
obeyed under fear of the royal displeasure.’ The chiefs met 
in council and yielded their submission. 

Raja Pravarascna had withdrawn from the country and 
lived in retirement in Hindustan. A devout and enlightened 
servant of God predicted to him the good tidings of his 
future elevation to a throne. On the faith of^lhis, he went 
to Nagarkot and possessed himself of that place. On 
hearing of the death of Bikramajit, Matrigupta abdicated 
and setting out for Benares lived in seclusion. Pravarascna 
was universally distinguished for hits justice and liberality. 
He founded Srinagar' the capital of the country and 

1 The old capital previous, to the erection of Pravarusenapura is stated to 
have been founded by Asokft (RS j Taranglm, i, KM), (B.C. 263—226) It stood 
on lhe site of the present PdndY&lhan and is said to have extended along the 
haulc of the river from the foot of the Takhl. i Sulahii&n to PUntasoh, a dis¬ 
tance of mote than three miles. It was still the capital in the reign cif 
I’ravarasena 1, towards the end of the 5th century when the king erected a 
lain oils symbol of the god Siva, named alter himself Pravaresimra, The new 
capital was built by Pravnrasena, II, in tlie beginning of the 6th century, 
Anct. Geog, Indfa, 97. 
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rendered it populous during his reign with 600,000 houses. 
With surpassing munificence he sent to Malrignpta the 
aggregate of eleven years’ revenue of Kashmir which that 
pel sonage bestowed upon the indigent. Raja Ranaditya was 
a just prince and made many conquests. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kislitawar near the river Chenab, he entered a cave 
with all his family and many of his com tiers, and was seen 
no more; many strange legends aie related regarding 
him. Raja Bdlddilya invaded Hindustan and extended his 
dominions to the borders of the sea. 

In the reign of Raja Chandrapira the wife of a Brahman 
appeared to him claiming justice, saying, that her husband 
had been killed and the murderer was undiscovered. He 
asked her if she suspected any one, to which she replied 
that her husband was of an amiable disposition and had no 
enemy, but that he often had disputations on points of 
philosophy with a certain person. This man was brought 
up but strenuously denied the accusation, and the com¬ 
plainant would not accept an ordeal by fire or water lest the 
man should employ some supernatural means of escaping it. 
The Raja in his perplexity could neither eat nor sleep. An 
enlightened sage appearing to him in a vision taught him 
an incantation to be uttered over rice-meal scattered about, 
upon which the suspected person was to walk. If the foot¬ 
steps of two people were observed as he passed over it, he 
was not to be suffered to escape. Through this suggestion 
the truth was discovered and punishment duly meted out. 
But as a Brahman could not be put to death, an iron image 
of a mail without a head was made and his forehead branded 
therewith. 

Raja Lalildditya devoted himself to the prosperity of 
his kingdom and in the strength of the divine aid overran 
Iran, Turan, Pars, Hindustan, Khata, and the whole 
habitable globe, and administered his dominions with justice. 
He died in the mountains of the north, and it is said that 
he was turned into stone by the curse of an ascetic, but 
others relate the story differently. 

Raja Jaydpira reached a lofty pitch of glory and his 
conquests were extensive. Ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine horses were bestowed by him in 
charity at _ Benares, and his gifts to the poor were on the 
same munificent scale. He asked of the elders whether the 
army of his grandfather Lalitaditya or his own were the 
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larger. They answered that his contained but 80,000 
litters, whereas 125,000 of such conveyances were arrayed 
under his grandfather’s standard, by which proportion he 
might judge of the numerical strength of his other retinue. 
When Lie had proceeded some distance on his march of 
conquest, his brother-in-law, Jajja, who was in Kashmir 
disputed the throne. The nobles of the king, in anxious 
fear for their wives and children, betrayed him and preferred 
their outward reputation before their true honour. The Raja 
hastened alone to Bengal, and with the aid of troops from 
that country, repossessed himself of his kingdom, Jajja 
being slain in battle. 

Raja Lalilapira took low companions into favour and 
associated with buffoons, and his wise councillors withdrew 
from the court. His minister finding remonstrance of no 
avail, retired from office. 

Raja Sankar Vatina conquered Gujarat and Sind, and 
overran the Deccan, but left it in the possession of its ruler. 
Although in the beginning of his reign he followed a vir¬ 
tuous course, he lacked perseverance. The intoxication of 
worldly prosperity plunged him into every vice. 

During the reign of Raja Jasas hard ova, a Brahman 
lost a purse of a hundred gold molnirs. Under the impulse 
of violent grief lie resolved to make away with himself. 
The thief hearing of this, asked him how much he would 
be satisfied to lake, if he discovered the purse. The 
Brahman answered, “Whatever you please.” The thief 
offered him ten mohurs. The Brahman, sore at heart, 
appealed to the Raja who inquired into the ease, and sending 
for the thief ordered him to restore ninety mohurs, intend¬ 
ing Lty this, that the amount the thief desired to keep for 
himself, should be the portion of the Braluuan. 

In the reign of Sinhadeva, a Muhammadan named 
Shah Amir who traced his descent to Arjun the Pandava 
was in the royal service. About this time Dalju the chief 
commander under the king of Qandahar, attacked and 
plundered the kingdom. The Raja took refuge dn the 
mountain passes and levied forcible contributions on the 
people, and sent them to him and entreated him as a 
supplicant. The invader withdrew', dreading the severity 
of the weather, and many of his troops perished in the snow. 
About the same time also, Rinjan, the son of the ruler of 
Tibet** invaded the country which was reduced to great 
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distress. On the death of the Raja, the sovereignty 
devolved on R'nijan who was distinguished lor his muni¬ 
ficence. He appointed ,S huh Mil his minister whose 
religion, through intimacy and association with him, he 
eventually adopted. 

When Rdjd ddindeva died, the aforesaid Shalt Mir by 
specious flattery and intriguing, married his widow. In the 
year 742, A.H. (J34I-2, A.D) he caused the khulbah to 
be read, and the coin to he minted in his own name and 
assumed the litle of Shainsu’ddiu and levied a tax of one- 
sixth on all impoiIs into Kashmir._ It had been revealed to 
him in a dream that he would obtain the sovereignty of the 
kingdom. 1 

Sultan Aldidddin issued an ordinance that an unchaste 
woman should not inherit of her husband. 

Sultan Shahubitkldin encouraged learning and pro¬ 
claimed an equal administration of the laws. Nagarkot, 
Tibet and other places were overrun by him. 

During the reign of Sulliin Outbu’ddin Mir Say y id AH 
Hamadani arrived in Kashmir and was received with great 
favour. 

S-ultdn Sikandar was a rigid follower of religious 
tradition and a bigot. He overthrew idolatrous shrines and 
persecuted people not of bis faith. During bis reign, Timur 
invaded Hindustan and sent liim two elephants. Sikandar 
desired to pay bis homage to that conqueror, hut on his road 
to the interview he learnt that it was reported in Timur's 
camp that the sovereign of Kashmir was bringing willi him 
a present of a thousand horses. Concerned at the untruth- 
fulness of this rumour he returned and sent his excuses. 
AH Shah appointed (his brother) Zainul Abidin regent in 
his stead and set out for Hijaz. By the persuasion of foolish 
and evil advisers 2 and through inconstancy of purpose, be 
returned with the view of recovering his authority in 
Kashmir and aided by the Raja of Jammu he took possession 


1 Swell iii the literal translation according to the punctuation oJ' the text 
which I suspect is in error. I'Ciislita slates that ShnmMi’ddm aholi died the 
exactions of his predecessors and having lepimed the ruin, caused hr the inva¬ 
sion and exactions of Dnl/tt, by wi itton orders fixed the revenue at 1 /(5tli oi 
the produce. The text as corrected runs as follows : "Assumed the title 
oi Sliarnsti’cldin mid fixed the revenue at one-sixth of the produce. Before 
his arrival in Kashmir, it had been revealed to him in a dream Unit he 
would obtain &c.“ 

* These, states Ferishta, were his hither-in-law the IJ/imum Rap, and the 
chief ol Rajm-ri . ‘ # 
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of the kingdom. Zainul Abidin set out for the Panjfib and 
joined Jasral of the Khokhar 1 tribe. Ali Shah collecting 
a large army advanced into the Paujab and a great battle 
took place in which Ali Shall was defeated and fell into 
obscurity while Zainul Abidin recovered the sovereignty 
of Kashmir. J as rat leaving Kashmir advanced against 
Delhi but defeated by Sultan Bahlol Lodi retreated to 
Kashmir and with the assistance of an army from its 
monarch, conquered the Panjab. 

Zainul Abidin overran Tibet and Sind. He was a 
wise prince, devoted to philosophical studies and it was his 
fortune to enjoy universal peace. He was regarded by high 
and low as a special servant of God and venerated as a saint. 
He was credited with the power of divesting himself of his 
corporeal form, and he foretold that under the dynasty of 
the Chaks, the sovereignty of Kashmir would be transferred 
from Lhat family to the monarehs of Hindustan, which pre¬ 
diction after a period of years was accomplished. His 
benevolence and love of his people induced him to abolish 
the capitation tax ( levied on other than Muslims) and to 
prohibit the slaughtering of cows, as well as penalties and 
presents of all kinds. He added somewhat to the measure 
of the Jarih. Plis private revenues were drawn from copper 
mines. He often personally administered medicinal re¬ 
medies'* and resolved all difficult undertakings with ease. 
Robbers were employed in chained gangs on public works. 
His gentleness of disposition dissuaded men from the pur¬ 
suit of game, and he himself ate u& flesli or meat. He caused 
many works to he translated from the Arabic, Persian, 
Kashmiri and Sanskrit languages. During his reign musi¬ 
cians from Persia and Turkestan flocked to his court; among 
them Mulla TTucli the immediate pupil of the famous 
Khwajah Abdu’l Qadir arrived from Khurasan, and Mulla 
Jamil who in singing and painting was pre-eminent among 
his contemporaries. Sultan Abu Said Mirza sent him 
presents of Arab horses and dromedaries from Khurasan 

1 According to Ferishta ftnral Shaikha Ghakai imprisoned by Timur in 
Samarkand, escaped and founded or acquired n principals v in Mm Panja.1i, 
Zianu’l Afdiidin with lus aid defeated AH Shah who, accordhu* 1 o one account 
was taken prisoner by Tasrat, and to another was expelled from 'Kashmir by 
liia successful brother. This freebooter gave considerable tumble lo the Sayyid 
dynasty and held bis own against Bahlol Lodi when that chief governed 
Multan under Sayyid Muhammad, See Vol, T, 456, n. for the Oakkhats (as it 
is there spelt) and the reference to Dc-hucrick’s history of this tribe. 

J Reiishta says that for the encouragement of the study of medicine, be 
specially favoured Sri Bhat an eminent physician, by whose advice, the 
Brrdnnmis, expelled under Siknndar the Iconoclast, were recalled. 
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and JBalilol Loch king of Delhi and Sulla Mahmud of GujuraL 
were in friendly alliance with him. 

Sultan Hasan, collecting an army invaded the Punjab 
and encountering Tartar 1 lvlnm (Lodi) in several actions 
devastated the country. 

In the reign of Falh Sluth, Mir Shainsu’ddin one of 
the disci] >les of Shall Ousim /Vmvarg came from Iraq and 
promulgated the Nitr Bahhshi doctrines, from which period 
date the dissensions between Sunnis , and Shins in this 
country. 

During the third reign of Muhammad Shah when he 
recovered the kingdom bj' the help of Sultan Sikandar 
(Lodi of Delhi), Bfibar invaded Hindustan. 

During Sultan Ibrahim's domination, Abdul MTikrP 
represented to Sultan Bfibar that Kashmir might he con¬ 
quered with little difficulty. Shaikh Ali Beg, Muhammad 
Khan and Malunud Klum were therefore despatched to that 
country and obtained some success, but the intrigues of the 
people prevented a settlement and they returned with gifts 
and presents and Nasuk Shah succeeded to the government. 
Under the reign of Muhammad Shah for the fourth time, 
the emperor Humayun ascended the throne of Delhi, and 
when Mirzfi Kamran' 1 was at Labor, the officers formerly 
despatched to Kashmir (Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan) 
persuaded him that Kashmir could be taken with little 
trouble. The Mir/,a therefore, despatched Mali ram (Beg) 
Knhah with a body of troops to that country which they 
occupied. Massacres were frequent and their intolerable 
tyranny drove the people to rise till the Mughal chiefs sued 
for terms and withdrew. In the j r ear A.H. PdO, (LGlTM) 
by command of Sultan Said Khan of Ivfishghar, his son 

‘The Delhi governor of the Punjab ami (ho country nt tlie foot of Hie hill.q. 

“Benshtii places the ai cession ol Path Shah in A .IT. K!>4 (A.I) M88-9), 
about which time occurred the miivnl of Slmli Ousiin son of S.ivtid Muhammad 
Nur Hakhsh, and tlie establishment of Ins docilities as the prevailing creed, AH 
religious grants and places of worship were made over to this Hurt, among 
the most illustrious converts to which were the Clink tribe. 

3 He was the sou oC Ibrahim Mfikrt who was minister in chief to Muham¬ 
mad Shfdg during his second reign. Abdfil Makti his son played a ccmsulcr- 
ahle pari in the stirring events of this time and was eventually driven from 
court by the intiigues of the minister Malik Kilji. He went to India and 
incited Bfibar to the conquest of Kashmir. I'earing that the inhabitants would 
be opposed to the foieigu rule of the Mughnls, tlie enthronement of Nilnik 
tlie son of Ibrahim was adopted as a pi ©text to conciliate tlie Kashmiris, who, 
on his instalment in authority, dismissed the troops of Bfibar with coneiliutorv 
gifts, 

1 Brother of the Emperor, governor of Kabul and Oaudahar, to whom 
Humayun had ceded the government of the Punjab and the Indus frontier. 
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Sikandar Khan and Mirza. Haidar advanced into Kashmir 
at the head of 10,000 troop-; by way of Tibet and Ear, 
and taking an enormous booty retired after a short time 
under terms of peace. In the year ATI. 948 (1541-2) 
Mirza Haidar, by command of Humayun a second time 
entered Kashmir, guided by some of the natives of that 
country, as has been related in former accounts, and took 
possession of a part of Great Tibet. Kaji C'halc came to 
Hindustan and bringing with him the aid of an army from 
Slier Khan, engaged Mirza Haidar but was defeated. The 
Mirza won over the Kashmiris by peaceful and conciliatory 
measures, so that he succeeded in having the Khntbah read 
and the coin minted in the name of Humayun, the Kashmiris 
having previously read the Khnlbah in the name of Nazuk 
Shah . 1 

At the present time under the sway of His Imperial 
Majesty it is the secure and happ}' abode of many nation¬ 
alities, including natives of Persia and Turkestan as well 
as of Kashmir. 


CORRECT LIST OP RULERS OF KASHMIR/ 1, 


Historical Kings of Kashmir. 
Asoka 
Jalaultu, 

Kanishka. 

Gauanda HI. 

Mihir Kula. 

Karkola dynasty. 

Durlabha Vardhaua 
P'ratapaditya II or Durla- 
bhaka. 

Chandrapida 

Tarapida. 

Lalitadilya Muktapida 

Kuvalayapida 

Vajraditya 

Bappiyaka 

Pritlnvyapida 

Samgramapida 

Jayapida 

Cippata Jayapida 


C. 260 B.C, 


627-649 A.D. 


713, 720. 

736, 747. 

Kalhana’s Chronicle uu- 
attested by coin or 
oilier evidence. 

end of the 8th Century. 
826-838. 


* Camb. Tllst. of India, ill. 277-293. 
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Ajiiapida 
Anaugapida 
Utpalapida 
l,me of Vtjmla ... 

IJtpala 

Sukhavunnau 
Avatitivartnan . . 

Sankara vanuan 
Oopalvarnian 

Sankata 

Sugandha, Gopfilvarman's 
widow 
Partlia 
Pangu 

Chakra vannau ... 

Sumvarman I ... 
Unmattavanti ... 

Stiravarman IT ... 

Line of Viradeva ... 

Yasaskaradeva ... 

Sangtanmdeva ... 

Line of Abhinava ... 

Parvagupta 

Kshemagnpta(Diclda.-Kslieina) 

Abhimanyu 

Nandigupta 

Triblmvana 

Bhimagupta 

Didda ... . ... 

I,ohara dynasty 
Sangraniaraja ... 

Hnriraja 

Ananta 

Kalasa 

Utkarsa 

Harsa 

Period of civil mar and inter¬ 
necine strife ... 

Uccala 

Salhana 

Sussala 

Jayasinha 

Paramanuka 

Vantideva ... 


850 / 1 . 


855/850--9d9 A.I) 
died 85o. 
i. 855-50. 

WSli. 

880 - 902 . 

9024 ) 04 , 

rule for 10 days in 1)0*1. 

def.icto ruler 904-'(k 
9004 ) 21 . 

92! 4)20. 

920-900, 005 - 007 . 

9004)01. 

007-001). 

000 . 

000-041). 

9094)4,8, 

04.8-40. 

040-1000. 

040-050. 

0504)58. 

958-972. 

070. 

970-075. 

075-080. 

980-81- 1000. 

1000-117!. 

1000-1028 A.I). 

Rule for 22 dav.s. 

1028-1000 A.D. 
1000-1080. 

1080. 

1080-1101. 

1101-1000. 

1101 - 11 . 

1111-12. 

1112 - 28 . 

1128-1155. 

1155-1105. 

1105 - 1171 . 
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I,me oj Buppddeva 
Buppudeva 
Jassaka 
Jagadcva 
llajadeva 
Sangramadeva ... 
Ruinadeva 
Daksmandeva ... 


Siuhadeva 

Tibetan dynasty 
Rinehana 
IJdyandeva 
Koladevi 

Muslim Sultans of Kashmir. 
Sluim.suddin Shah 
Jam.shed 
Alauddiiv 

vShiluibuddin 

yuthuddin 
Sikaudar 
Ali Shah 

Zain-ul-ahidiu ... 

Haidar Shah 

Hasan Shah 
Muhammad Shah 

Path Shah 
Ibrahim Shah, I 
Niizulr Shah 
Shamsuddin Shah 

A ne-tv line. 

Mirza Haidar Shah 
Ibrahim Shah ... 
rsmail Shah 
Habib Shah 
Ghiizi Shah 

Nasiruddin Husain Shah 

Ali Shah 

Rohar Cbaklc ... 

Yusuf Shah 
Yaqub Shah 


1171-1286. 

1171-1180. 

1180-98. 

1198-1212-13. 

12 L2-13-1235. 

1235-52. 

1252-73. 

1273-86. 

1286-J 301. 


1320-23. 

1323-38. 

1338. 


1346-1849. 

1349- 1350. 

1350- 59. 

.1359-1378. 

1378-1394. 

1394-1416. 

34.1.6-1420. 

1420-1470. 

1470-Dec. 1471 or 

Jany, 1472. 

1472-1489. 

1489, 1497, 1499-1526, 
1529-1534. 

1489-1497, 1498-99. 

1526- 27. 

1527- 29, 1540, 1551-52. 
1534-1540. 

Nov, 1540-1551. 
1552-55, 

1555-57. 

1557-61. 

1561-1563, 64, 
1564-1569-70. 

1570-1579. 

1579-80. 

1579, 1580-86. 

1586-89. 
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Peoples of Kashmir. 

Bakhri—a dan claiming Rajput origin, found in several 
districts of t lie Panjab, converted to Islam by Bahauddiu 
Zakariva, Rose, Glossary of Punjab tubes and rash's, 
JJ, 81).' 

Khasa —Khasaka tribe, mod. Khakhas, Stein, ( Inon. 11, 
511). 

Khawar—Var. Kahn Either Kalioi, a Jat clan found in 

Amritsar and Multan, or Kabut, another Jat clan 
found in Gmjrat and Rawalpindi districts, Rose, 2d 5, 

Khaniash--Ko.se mentions a jat elan Klianiah, resident 
in Multan, ibid, 4 91. 

Bat, Ilhat, or Bhatta,— Jarrett’s ckissilicalion of them as 
Muhammadans is not tenable, for there arc Hindu 
Rivals as well, Rose, ibid, 94-HU. 

Kaiubah— Kamboli, “one of the linesl cultivating tribes” 
found also in the Punjab, claiming descent from Raja 
Karan and saying that their ancestor (led to Kashmir. 
They belong to different religious pursuasions. Rose, 
II, 44‘2~44(). 

Dtmi— Eilhn Dlnmia, a weaver caste or Dun, so called 
from Dublin to milk, hence milkman, Rose, H, p. 251. 

Clink— Eilhcr a Kamboli elan or a sept of Jats, Rose, II, 
p. ld(>. 

Rhal—conjectured Chahul, Rose, Ill. 

Siyahi—Sahi ?, sometimes pronounced Chhalii in Ludhi¬ 
ana, a Jat tribe claiming descent from Solar Rajputs, 
Rose, III, p, 842. Shahiya ? 

Raw at—is it Rayar, a Jat clan of Amritsar? Rose, HI, 
382. 

Saliasu—Sabasni?, a Jat clan of Amritsar, Rose, Til, 3d2. 

Thakur—representing the high-caste population of 
Kashmir, Rose, III, p. 820-329. 
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NOTES ON PLACES IN KASHMIR. 

(Compiled by Prof. N. B, Roy) 

P. 35J. Oatnbar Ver—possibly the lull of Kamelatu 
Kolia (anc. Kramavarla ), a watch-station on the Pir Pant,sal 
range. Stein, Chron. 11, 292. 

P. 352. Hast! Blianj—Stein (Chron. Book I, n. 302) 
derives the name from Sanskrit hash, elephant and W. 
Panjabi vanj to go. He describes this route in 
1895, pp. 376 sq., L hron. II, 394. 

Tangtalah—5 miles n. of Pir Pautsal pass. For de¬ 
tails Stein (Chron. 11, 398). 

P. 356. Behai —Vyath or Vitasta, embodiment of Par- 
vati. Stein, Rk. I, 29, its legendary origin and course above 
Srinagar. Chron. II, 411, 415. Cam. lint, [rid., Ill, 
286. 

Mar —ancient name Mahasanl. {Stein, Lilian, ii. 
416). This stream drams the Dai lake to the east 
of the city of Srinagar, and carries off the surplus waters 
of the lake towards the Vitasta (Jheluin). 

7 au ham-Kul —canal of Srinagar (Stein, Chi on. II, 
457). _ 

Suyyid Ah Hamadoni, —p'or anecdotes about him, 
Vigne, I, 82-83; shrine, Moorerofl, II, 120, Percy Brown, 
11,83. 

P. 857. Brang —modern Bring. 

Scndhbrar —mod. Sundbrar. Stein identifies it with 
the spring of the goddess Samdhya. The spring flows dur¬ 
ing uncertain periods in the early summer, three times In 
the day and three times in the night. (Chron. 1, note 38. 
C hron. II). Seudhbrar—Vigne writes about this tirtha 
saying,--on the 15tli of Har (corresponding to 18th June), 
several thousand people are assembled, nearly naked—and 
wait for the rising of the water; those who are nearest to it, 
shaking peacock’s feather over it as an act of enticement 
and veneration. When the basin perceptibly begins to fill, 
the immense multitude exclaim Sondi, Bondi, (it appears), 
and then they fill their brazen water-vessels, drink and per¬ 
form their ablutions and return towards their home. React 
Bernier’s description, Travels, Brock’s eel., II, p. 153. 

P. 357. Kolear Nag—a tirtha in the Bring valley, 
situated a mile above the village of Bidar. The seven foun¬ 
tains inside the temple, mentioned by Abul Fazl, are the 
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sprmg now known as Biveda Na g. (Stein, I MUD, J.AS.B., 
lHI, illron. II, 469. 

Iron mme —Located, by Vigue, I, 337, lie describes the 
route lrom Shahabad to Sof-alnm where the principal oi 
in laet the only i»on works of the valley aie U> be. seen. 

Vej Brar -modern Vija-brar, one of the most famous 
lirihas of Kashmir, so called from the ancient shrine of Siva 
Vijayeshvvai. The place being situated on the way to Mar¬ 
ta ml and Amainalh, is nnieli fiequcuted even at lire* piesent 
day. (Stein, J.AS.B., pp. 173-175. ( hum. H, •103). 

P. 358. Nandi-marii a beautiful mountain down 
situated on the eastern slopes of the Pit Paulsal range, alioul 
12 miles s.c. of Supyau, 33. 34 N. 75 15. Bates, Kashmir 
Gazetteer, 287. Vigne, i, 239. 

Pauipur- mod. Pampar, aneient Padma-jnir, the chief 
place of the Villi pargana. Stein, ('hron. II, 450; Stein, 
107. 

P. 359. Zewau- -mod. Zevan, ancient Jaya-vait, in the 
Villi pargana. Here is a pool sacred to Takshaka, the lord 
of snakes,-which is visited annually hv pilgrims. (Stein, 
J.AS.B 100, Chruii. Bk. 1, 220 note, 100). 

Khriu- -mod. Kh-ritv, ancient Khculuvi. Stein noted an 
abuudauee of fine springs in and about Khruv, and a mysti¬ 
cal diagram called Savmmbhu chakra, above the village 
which is held sacred to Jvataunikhi Durga, Chron. II, 459. 

Maru Aclwin ~ Madivihl-van valley situated along 
the range that forms the eastern frontier of Kashmir, 
running Horn the Zoji-la almost clue south towards Kasta- 
war. (Stein, Chron. 14, 435). Vigne {'l'ravels, i. 354) 
noticed here a lank, 400 yards square. 

Achli Dal—misreading for Arhabal, a short distance 
from Suudabrar. Here was formerly a country-house of 
the kings of Kashmir, and then of the Mughal Rmpcrors, 
See Bernier ’s Travels. 

Kliattar—mod. Kulahar , in the valley of Arapath or 
Harsapath which opens to the east of Islamabad. Stein 
derives the word from Kapateslnvar, a tirthu on the 
southern side c>f the valley close to the village of Kother. 
(Stein, J.AS.B ., 179, Chron. II, 407). 

Kotik at—-mod. Kother, near Achabal. Here is the 
deep spring of Papa-sudan (or Remover of sin),-mentioned 
by Kalhan. _ Siva is believed to have shown himself here 
in the disguise of pieces of wood floating on the water. 
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(Stein, J.A.S.B., 179). The route to this Lutha is describ¬ 
ed fully by Vigne (i. 353). 

Wular— Volar, ancient Holuchi. It is situated in the 
pai gan.i of the same name, comprising the valley opening 
to the u.e. of the Vitasta, between Dacliuupor and Villi. 
(Steiu, Cliron. 1, Bk I, note 806, II, 160, f.A.S.B. p, 168). 

M at an—■'Marian d lirtha, situated in the eastern por¬ 
tion of the Tyidar valley, at a distance of about 2 miles Trom 
Islamabad. For a description of its most famous temple, 
Vigne (i. 385-891), Moorcroft (ii. 255-256), Percy Blown 
{Ind. A nh. i. J81), Stein (f.A.S.B., 176-178). 

P. 360. Well of Babvlon—The refcience is to the im¬ 
prisonment ol two angels, Plaint and Marul, in a well in 
Denmvaml for their submission to sin and temptation. 
(Rnrytlo, Islam, ii. 272). Vigne says that at a distance of 
150 yards from the temple there was the residence of a faqir 
whose duty was to superintend the existence of a well called 
the C hah-i-Babnl. ( Travels, T, 361). 

Kharwar-para—-mod. Klumu-pur. The source men¬ 
tioned here is a small river that Seeds the northern 
branch of the principal tributary of the Behai. (Stein, 
t hr on. IT, 465). 

Daehclihin-para—mod. Dachuupor, a district situated 
east of the confluence of the Vitasta and the Gambliira, 
and comprising the whole western side of the kidur valley, 
and also the low-lving tract between the Vitasta and the 
lower course of the Visoku. (Stein, J.A.S.B., J70, Stein, 
Cliron. II, 461). 

Amarnatli—Situated north of the Tyidar valley but 
south of the high peak, (about !() miles east-south of Zoji- 
I a) that marks the eastern boundary of Kashmir. For a 
description of this lirtha which is the most popular of 
Kashmirian pilgrimage places, read, Stein, j.A.S.B., p. 
94, 163-4, Chrov. Vigne, II, 7-8, Moorcroft, fl, pp. 252-53. 

P, 361. Dal lake—Situated east of Srinagar, and form¬ 
ing one of the most favoured spots of the Srinagar valley. 
The floating gardens which covered its surface in Abu! 
PYud’s time are described by Stein, f.A.S.B., 105, Citron. 
II, 417, Moorcroft, II, 115, 137-140, Vigne, IT, 90-91, 
Drew, fammu and Kashmir, 186. 

Tlxid"—ancient Thecl which was adorned by king 
Aryaraja with math as, divine images and lingua. Stein, 
Citron. II, 135, The seven spiings mentioned by Abnl Pant 
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still exist, but otliei remains do not, Stein, J.AS.Ji., 1879, 
( hron. II, 454, 

Sb.ilamar—Shahmsi, this hagh along with Nidial and 
Nasmi , Conn the three most dcligliliul places on the Dal 
hike, Drew, //hs/orv oj lainmu and Kashnin, hS7, described 
by Virile, Trawl s'Vnl. 11, 100-101, Stein, t/mm. II, 450 
In. 

Ishihari— -mod. Dab tr, lying a short distance from the 
Ni.shat garden and Smesvaii Rselra, still sacicd to Durga- 
Suresvari who is worshipped on a high crag to the east of 
the village. Of the several springs in and about Isahar, two 
are mentioned by Abul b'a/.l, Survasar and Shakaiuag, 
one of them might be what is stated by Stein to be Cnjda- 
I’linga, forming the chief uLtiaction of the place and Idling 
an ancient stone-lined tank in the centre of the village, 
Stein, f.AS.fi., p. 101, Stein, C hron. II, 455. 

Rnmbal --mod. Rauyal, rule, Hirauyapur, north of 
Srinagar, situated at the foot of the ridge running 
down to the opening of the Sindh Valiev. Stein mentions 
the existence of a spring to the south of the village, Stein, 
103, Chum. ’ll, 450. 

P. 802, Bauihal- ane. Bausala. Stein says nothing 
about the temple of Durga mentioned by Abul Fa/d, but he 
refers to a group of peaks sacred to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. (Stein, f.AS.B., 7J, (7mm. 11, 303). The pass of the 
same name has always been a convenient route of commu¬ 
nication towards the Upper Chcnab valley and the eastern 
Panjab hill states, ( hron. II, 892. 

Ver-— Old name of Shahabad pargaua, comprising the 
valley of the Sandran river (Stein, Citron. IT, 409). 

Vet nag—Situated in the Sandran valley. The stone 
temples of Abul Fazl’s Lime have disappeared; their mate¬ 
rials having been partly used for the construction of a line 
stone enclosure which Jahangir built around the spring. 
(Stein, J.AS.B., 382, Chmn.U, 411, 409. Vigue, Travels, 
i. 882, Moorcroft, ii. 249). 

Kambar—Bates mentions a village Kainmar in the 
Shahabad valley, near the left bank of the Sandran river. 
Below this village lies at present the ziarnt of Qadani Rasul. 
Kas. Gaz., 228, nothing is said about the spring. 

Devsar—mod. Devasar, ane. Deva-saras, drained by 
the Visdfca. (Stein, f.A S.B., 183, Chum. IT, 470). 
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Balau—piobably anc. Bilava, about 4 miles north-east 
of Drabgam, Stein, Chi on. IT, 473. 

Veshau—-mod. Visoha. Stein refers to a place named 
Gudar where a small stream called the Godavari falls down 
the hill, as a iiriha of some repute (J.A.S.B., 184). 

Kuthar—Jarrett suggests Kausar-nag, a lake two miles 
long described bv Stein ( J.A.S.B., 71). Stein, Chum. II, 
393. 

P. 303. Shukroh-—Jarre it’s identification with 7uyru 
(4 m. n. of the capital) is far-fetched. Stein identifies it with 
the modern Sulim, where the ancient tirlha of Kalyanpur 
(mod. Kalampur) still stands, on the high road from Fir 
Fantsal to Srinagar. The fountain of the Am is that at 
the mod. Huda-brar (anc. Blieda-giri). (Stein, J.A.S.B., 
18(5). 

Nila-nag—situated in a valley between two spurs 
descending from the Fir Pantsal range. Stein points 
out that Abul Fa/d lias here made the mistake of transfer¬ 
ring to this spring the legends of the famous Nila-nag at 
Vernag, (Stein, J.A.S.B., 190, throw. IT, 475). 

Biruwa—mod. Bint (anc. Bcihimtpa), situated west of 
Dunls and towards the Fir Pantsal range. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 
192). 

Halthal—Halathal in Yech. Stein took it for Salaslhal 
(Citron. IT, 475). 

Far—anc. Laharct, comprises the whole of the valleys 
drained by the Sind and its tributaries. (Stein, Citron -. II, 
488). 

F. 304. Shahab-ud-dinpur— -Shadijmr, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Vitasta and the Sindlm, (Stein, Citron. IT, 379), 

Tulmula—mod. Tvlamul (anc. Tulamalya ) situated in 
the midst of the Sind delta. According to Stein, the spring 
here is still held sacred. (Stein, J.A.S.B,, 210, Chnm. IT, 
488). 

Satpur— 

Blmtesar—in the narrow gorge of the Rankanai river, 
which flows past the south foot of the spur. Two miles 
above Vangath are found the ruins of some 17 temples of 
various size and dimension. These ruins were identified by 
Stein with the temple of Bhutesar. (Stein, J.A.S.B., 211). 

Khoihama—mod. Rhuyahom (anc. Rlmyasrama) stret¬ 
ching- in a semi-circle round the north shore of the Volur 
lake! (Stein, Chron, IT, 488, j.AS.B., 209). 

50 
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Volnr lake cine. Mnliapadmasaras, !‘2 has u.w, of 
Srinagar, a most striking physical IVatuie in the western 
portion of Kashmir. bW details, Stein, Chion. II, 423, 
Moorei-oft, ir, IJ1. 

Zain Banka built by Sultan Zaiu-ul-abidiu, in the 
midst of the Volnr lake. (Stein, Citron. II, 423). Describ¬ 
ed by Mom-croft, 11, 224. 

Maclihanni Stein sup pest s that the village of Rata- 
*11111 re])resents it, though there is a pargaua of the name 
Mauchahovi. ( Chron. II, 477). 

l > aras , pur---anc. Parihas/rnr, the capital of T/ilitaditya. 
Idle plateau on which it stood, is “about two miles from 
north to south and its greatest breadth is not much ovci a 
111110.” The Badrihel canal bounds it on the uoith. In 
the S.W. pari are the ruins of two large temples, much 
decayed but still showing dimensions which considerably 
exceed those of the great temple of Martand. On that part 
of the lddar which lies to the n.c. and towards the Badrihel 
nala, there is a whole series of ruined structures. The four 
great temples of Vislmu Pariliasa-Keshava, Mulcin- 
Ke.si lava, Mahavaraha, and Govardhan-dhura, as well as 
the Rajvihar with its colossal image of Buddha, must all he 
looked for among the ruins. Rxtremely decayed condition.” 
(Stein, Chron. IT, 477, sec. iv, 194-204). 

P. 365. Kamraf—anc. K tama-rajya, as distinguish¬ 
ed. from Maraj (Madhya-rajya). In modern times it de¬ 
signates only the pa rg an as to the west and north-west of the 
Volnr lake (Stein, Chron. II, 435). 

Trahgam— anc. Tri-ycimi, mod. Triyani, 1miles n.e. 
of the Paraspur ruins. (Stein, Chron. 71, 329, 479). 

Kargon—Kherigam, a short way from Sardi (Stein, 
Chron. II, 282). 

Soyam--(derived from Simyanibhn) half a mile south¬ 
west of the village of Nichalmm, in the Machipur pargana, 
where volcanic phenomena are observed in a shallow hollow 
formed between banks of clay and sand. Blot vapours issue 
from fissures in the ground. (Stein, Chron. I, Bk, I, note 
34), 

Haehamun—mod. Hayahom, on the pilgrim route to 
Sarada (Stein, Chron. II, 280, 486). 

_ Padmate—miswritten for Madmati (~ Madlmmati). 
Stein suggests! that AbuBB'azl here confuses the Madhrratati 
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with the Kishanganga, which (latter) alone flows from the 
Dard country. The notice of gold being found in the river, 
clearly refers to the Kishanganga, which drains a moun¬ 
tain region still known as auiiferous. (Stein, Chron. II, 
‘247). 

Dardu—mod. Dard. 

Sarada tirtha—situated on a small hill above the 
junction of the Kishanganga and the Madliumati. 
(Stein, L hum. I, Bk. I, note 37, for temple ii. 284-287). 

P. 308. Pliak—-comprising the tiaet lying between the 
east shore of the Anehiar, the range towards the Sind valley 
and the hills which enclose the Dal on the east and the south. 

Khattar—Kutahar pargaua, comprising the valley 
Arupath or Harsapatlia opening to the east of Islamabad. 
Stein, Chron. Vol. II, p. 407. 

Matau—comprising the plateau on which the temple 
of Martand stands. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 460. 

P. 309. Adwiu—Adavin, lies north of Divasar, reach- 
iug from the western end of Khur-Naravao to the lower 
course of the Visoka. Stein, Chron. Vol. II, 471. 

Itch = Yecli—ane. Ilcsika, comprises tlic tract to the 
immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Stein, Chron. II, 475. 

Datu—Bot, adjoining Adavin on the noi tli-east, Stein, 
( hron. IT, 472. 

Devsar- —Divasar, adjoins the pargana of Shahabacl Ver 
on the west and comprises the tract of alluvial plain drained 
by the Vesau, Stein, Chron. IT, 470. 

Zinahpur—Zainapur, comprising the northernmost 
portion of Adawin, Stein, Chron. IT, 471. 

Soparsaman—Suparsamun, comprising the villages 
lying at the foot of the spurs descending into the plain west 
and norlh-wesl of Supiyan. Stein, Chron. II, 472. 

Nagam—(anc. Nagram), situated north of Chrath 
Pargana, Stein, Chron. If, 474. 

Zinahkar—Zaingir, comprises the fertile Karewa tract 
between the Volur and the left bank of the Pohur River, 
Stein, Chron. II, 487. 

Khoihama—Khuyahom, stretches in a semi-circle 
round tire north shore of the Volnr lake. Stein, Chron. XI, 
488, Bates, 233. 

P. 370. Indarlcol—Mod. Andarkoth, (anc, Jayaptira) 
comprises the marshy tract south of the Volur. Stein, 
Chron. II, 480). 
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Paraspor—conipi ising the well-defined little tract lying 
between the marshes on the left bank of the Vitasta imme¬ 
diately to the .south-west of Shadipur. Stein, ( hron. II, 
300. According to Stein, the Paraspor Udar, until some 
sixLeeii years ago, continued to form a separate pargana, 
ibid, p. 333. 

Patau Ane. Samkarapur, situated on the direct road 
between Srinagar and ISaramnla. Stein, Citron. Vol. II, 
481. 

Fhinkal—Ikvngil, auc. Bhaugila, situated between Firoz- 
pur and Patau, sloping down from the mountains to the 
morass on the left bank of the Jlielum. 

Telkam—Til gam a, a very small pargana, adjoins 
Patan. 

Dinsu—Duiits, west of Vech and close to Srinagar. 
Stein, Citron. II, 470. 

Sair-nl-Mawazi— lying on the left bank of the Vitasta 
with Clirath. Stein, L hron. II, 474. 

Khoi—Khuhy, noith of Patan and Tilagaui, 

Karohan—Karnav, ane. Karuaha, north-west of Kash¬ 
mir lying between the Kishanganga and the Kajanag range. 
Stein, Chrov. II, 405. 

P. 878, Solomon’s Hill—mod. Takht-Sulainnvu, ane, 
Gopadri. The temple referred to is the shrine of Siva 
Jyesthesvara, built on the summit by Gopiiditya; for the 
description of this tirtlia, Stein, Citron. II, 150. 
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Sarkar of Pakli . 

JLL.s length is 35 and its breadth ‘35 kos. It is bomidecl 
on the east by Kashmir, on the north by Kalorf on the 
south by tlie territory of the C ah’liars, and on the west by 
A lak Bandies. Timur left a few troops to hold this tract, 
and their descendants remain there to this day. Snow lies 
perpetually on these mountains and at times falls on the 
plains. The period of winter is longer than the summer. 
The rainfall is somewhat similar to Hindustan. It is 
watered by three rivers, the Kishan Gang a, the Bihat and 
the Sindh. The language of the country differs from that 
of Kashmir, Hindustan or Zabulistan. Vetches and barley 
are the principal crops. Apricots, peaches and walnuts 
grow wild, it not being the custom to plant fruit trees. 
Game and horses, camels and buffaloes are of middling 
account : goats and poultry, plentiful. The rulers of this 
district generally paid tribute to Kashmir. 


Sarkar nj S(ireful (Swat). 

It comprises three districts, those of Bimhar, Swat and 
Bajaur. The first is J(> kos long by 12 broad and is bounded 
by Pakli on the east, Kalor and Kdshghar 3 on the north, 
Atak Benares on the south and Swat on the west. Two 
roads approach it from Hindustan, viz., the Shcrhlidni pass 
and the Balandari Kolal; although both routes are difficult 
to traverse, the first is the more rugged. 

The second district (Swat) is 40 kos in length by 5 to 
15 in breadth. On the east lies Bimhar; to the north Kator 
(Kiuiar) and Kdshghar; to the south Digram •’ and on the 
west Bajaur. It possesses many defiles. Near the Qfimghar 
pass which leads to Kdshghar is the town of MangloA the 


1 bVrishta says (p. I'M) that Kattor or JKalar is a place of note in the 
Kalinstiiu country, 1ml in the maps Knnnt occupies a corresponding position. 

a lly Kflshghav cannot he meant the well-known town of B. Turkestan 
which is Loo far removed, but Cliitral ur Ivashkar, which, according to lirskinc, 
( llabar’s Mnnnir:.) is a corruption of Ka.shftfmr with the territory of which 
it was long included. The Kauia or Akhassa -regia of Ptolemy beyond Mount 
Imaus has perhaps given its name to boili Knshghar and Kashmir. 

3 JllgrSm is said by Cunningham (p. 29) to signify “the city" par excellence 
and is applied to 3 other ancient sites near Kabul, Jalalai>ful and Peshawar. 
Masson derives the name from the Turki In or bn "chief" and the Hindi 
gram. 

* Mauglaur was the capital of TTdySna, tilt* Sanskrit name for the modern 
districts of Pnnjkora, Bajaur, Swat and Binter. Tt is mentioned by flwep Thang 
•is Mung-kie-K or Matigalu. 
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residence of Lhc governor. It is entered by two routes from 
Hindustan, via.' the passes of Malkaml 13aj [Malakand" 
and Sherkliana li . It has no extremes of heat or cold, and 
though snow falls, it does not lie in lhc plains for more than 
three or four days; in the mountains it is perpetual. It is 
springtime here during the periodical rains of Hindustan. 
Rainfall occui s and the spi ing and autumn arc veiy delight¬ 
ful. Its jlora are those ol Turkestan and India, wild 
violets and narcissus coveting the meadows, and various 
kinds of fruit trees grow wild. Peaches and pears are excel¬ 
lent, and fine hawks and falcons tire obtained. It also pos¬ 
sesses an lion mine. 

The third district (Bajaur) is ‘25 has in length by 5 to 
10 in breadth. On the east lies Sunil, on Lite north Kala 
and Kdshglmr, on the south Biguun, and on the west Kuner 
(and) Nurkil .' Numerous passes lead fioni Kabul. 

An ancient mausoleum*’ exists here, and there is a 
stiong fortress which is said to he the residence of the 
governor. Amir Sayyid All Hamadaui died here and his 
body was conveyed to Khublan by his last testament. Its 
climate is similar to that of Swat, 1ml the extremes of cold 
and heat are greater. It has only three roads, one from 
Hindustan called Danish hoi, and two from Kabul, one 
called Saniaj and Lhc other Kuner and Nurkil, tlxc easiest 
of these being Danish kol. Adjoining this and between the 
mountains and the Indus and Kabul rivers, is a plain, 30 
has in length by 20 to 25 kos in breadth. 

The whole of this tract of hill and plain is the domain 
of the Yusufzai elan. In the time of Mirza Ulugh Bog of 
Kabul, they migrated from Kabul to this territory and 
wrested it from ilie Sultilns who affected to be descended 
from a daughter of Alexander Bicornutns. It is said that 
this monarch left some of his treasures in these parts with 
a few of his kindred and to this day the descendants of this 
band dwell in these mountains and affect to show their 
genealogical descent from Alexander. 3 


1 Biskine slates that Knner ami Nitrgil form anoUiet Tmnaii situated in 
tin* midst of Kafiristatt which forms its boundary. Nurpit, says Baher, lies 
mi the west and Rimer on the cast of the Chckhau sarfii or IC-undi river, 
p. 143. 

a The text is here confused, and the Uanshilion has been made after 
correction ffom Babar’s Memoirs. 

* See Rlphinstout’s Cabal, App. C, p, 017. 
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Under the present cver-during Imperial sway, of the 
lawless inhabitants of this country, some have been put to 
death, otheis imprisoned, while some happily dwell under 
their tribal rule. 

Sarkdt of Dam, Barm and Fakhcl. 

This territory is to the south-east of Kabul, and is 
inhabited entirely by Afghans. It is the principal settle¬ 
ment of the Shirani, Kararani and Waziri tribes. 


Sarhdr of Qandahdr. 

It is situated in the third climate. Its length from 
Gala l Banja rah to Ghor and Gharjislan 1 is 300 Iws : its 
breadth from Sind to Fatah is 200 kos. On its east lies 
Sind ; to the uoith Ghor and Gharjislan; on the south Smi, 
and on the west Fatah; Kabul and Ghaznin on the north¬ 
east. Its mountains are covered with perpetual snow which 
seldom falls in the city.. 

Eighteen dinars make a tumdn, and each Inman is 
equivalent to 800 d ams [=Rs. 20 |. The human of Khura¬ 
san is equal in value to 30 rupees and the tumdn of Iraq 
to 40.* 

drain is for the most part taken in hharwurs, the 
klumvar being equivalent to 40 Qandalulri man, or 10 of 
Hindustan. 

The capital of the district is Qandahdr. Its longitude is 
.107° 40', and the latitude 33° 40'. It has two forts. The 
summer heats are extreme and the cold in winter is incon¬ 
siderable, but the ice-pits are filled in December and 
January. Once in three or four years a fall of snow occurs 
and is hailed with delight. Flowers and fruits are in 
abundance. Its wheat is extremely white, and is sent as a 
present of value to distant countries. At a distance of five 
kos is a hill called A zhdarkoh (the Dragon Hill) in which 
is a wonderful cave known as the Cave of Jamshid. People 


“Ilf, limits are defined l»y hr-kine, (p,__152), within Herat on the west, 
Farali on the sonltt and Gliov on the cast, Eucycla, Atom, li, 141, gives 
“Glinrdjislan, n tract on tlie upper valley of (lie Murghflb in Afghan Turkis- 
lan, . . . the country now occupied by the I'iuw Kohis.” IJ. S.J 

Tnmdn. Encyrlo. Islam, iv. 836, In the period of Mongol dominion, 
the tumdn was 10,000 dinars-60,000 dithems. Value varied from country fa 
country. 
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enter with lighted Limps, hut the oppression of its atmos¬ 
phere pi events exploration of its extent, Bright Iws from 
Qdial is a large mountain in the side of which is a huge cave 
called Char i Shall (the King’s Cave). Within it are two 
natural columns, one oT which touches the roof of the cave 
and is 80 yards high. Water (lows down it and enters a basin 
at its loot. 'I'lie othei is I 1 yards in height. The waters of 
the Ifhimtihl (lielniund) which rises between Balkli, and 
Kabul, flow in this direction along the skirts of the moun¬ 
tains, The meaning of /hnuand is ‘abounding in blessings’. 
Maitland Mimin'ddtn in his history of Kiirasan records that 
it feeds a thousand streams. At a distance of Hi kos is a 
mountain, at the base of which is an area of hunk called Natil 
(Til nil |, formerly full of watercourses, where melons are 
grown in great quantity and perfection. 'The mountain has 
seveial clear springs. Thcie is also an iron-mine, and at 
the fool of the mountain is an iron-foundry for the smelting 
of the ore, a work of ancient times. 

West of Qandahar is a long torrid tract of country, 
(Cannsir) through which flows the Ilirnumd. One side of 
it touches the Ddwar 1 * 3 territory, and on the other Sisldn 
There are many forts and much cultivation on both sides of 
the river. In this neighbourhood once stood a large city, 
the. residence of the v Sultans of Ghor, and many ruins still 
exist of the palaces of its ancient kings. 

Between the fUnwind and Oandahfir is the well-known 
city of Maimand, described in old astronomical tables. 

Wheat and barley are called Safcdbari.' The jarib of 
sixty (square) yards is used for measurements, bid they 
reckon 80 yards of this according to the llijd:i jarib, each 
yard of 24| digits, the ipaz there in use; equal altogether to 
54 gaz of Qandaliar, Iti the exchequer, out of every ten 
kharwSrs, two are taken for the minister of finance on 
account of revenue and jihdt cesses. Cultivation is reckoned 
under seven heads. In the registers, the best kind or land 
is marked with an VI in [Arabic letter] and calculating the 


1 nnimy or Zamiii Diimtr, lies west of iho llt-hnaud, below the hills, in 

H.W. Afghanistan. 

3 Var. and O. safedtati. I am disposed lo think lUe marginal rending 
correct and that it signifies white crops hi contradistinction to the sabihail or 
green a ops that follow lower down, though it i.s util easy to nee why rice 
should he relegated to the ttreen, lather than the white class, There me, 
however, two kinds of shall rice, the white requiring deep water mid the red 
needing only a moist soil. 
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produce of each janh at o kharwan, 24 man are Lakcu as 
levcnue. Thus : 


No 
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at land 
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! ,!() man 

1 6 

7 _J 
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( dal-d.il 

< H 

4 


But if 

Idle hush 

and man is incapable of sustaining this 


class of assessment, the produce is divided into three heaps, 
two of which are taken by the tenant, and the thiid is again 
subdivided into three shares, two of which go to the revenue 
department and the third is charged to incidental expenses. 

The revenue from grapes also is taken by agreement 
and b\ paying a special rate. In the latter case cxpei ts 
appraise* the .average outturn of the vineyard and exact 4 
biiharis for each kharwar. Under the reigns of Habar and 
Ilmnayim the rate was fixed at 2 biiharis and 4 tangahs. 
The habati is one mishii} weight and 2.l are equivalent to 
the rupee, besides these three (wheat, barley, grapes), 
upon nine other articles called sabzburi, 71 biiharis are taken 
for every jarib, formerly rated at 5 hdbaris, viz., rice (Shall), 
musk-melons, water-melons, cucumbers, onions, turnips, 
carrots and lettuce. On other crops than these, two bdbans 
were formerly taken, the Turkomans exacting’ three. 

In the torrid tract (above-mentioned, between I>2war 
and Si,stall), the safadbari crops are divided into three heaps 
according to the Qnudabar custom and all crops paying 
special rates are registered under the ,‘Ain and Tm class 
(No. 2), and for every jarib, 50 man of the torrid tract 
(Harmsir) equalling 20 man of Qandabar, are taken. The 
kharwar of this district is 100 man, equivalent to 10 mm of 
Hindustan. Grapes are treated in the same manner as at 
Qaudahar. All articles under Sabzbari, pay two babaris on 
each jarib. 

In the Ddwar tract, produce under safedbari is appor¬ 
tioned in three heaps as described above and the exchequer 
receives for every 4. jqribs, one kharwar weight of Ddwar, 
51 
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which is equa valent. to one him no dr and ten man ol 
Oandaliar, and for other produce, one khan war on three 
ja ribs. 1 


Sari?at oj (Jaudalutr. 


4 l z luma ns , 30,500 


Containing 24 Mahals. Revenue H, 1 
(limit s'; 45,775 sheep; 45 Baluchi horses; 3,752,077 hliar- 
rears of grain ; 420 man of rice; 2 khara’drs of flour; ‘20 man 
of clarified butter. It furnishes 13,875 Cavalry and ‘25/200 
infantry. Oandabar city 5,270 humans in cash; 35,120 
kharivars of coin; 550 horse; 1,000 foot. 


Dependencies east of OanJalun. 

Trrnlory oj Duki / has a fort of unbaked brick. (> Inmans in 
money ; 1,800 kha rivers of grain ; 02,000 slice]); 
15 Baluchi horses; Afghans of the Turin and 
and Kakar tribes ; 500 horse, and 1,000 foot." 

,, of Pas hang; has an old fort of unbaked brick. 33 
tannins in money; 3/200 sheep; 500 kharimis 
of grain; L,500 horse and 1,500 foot. 

,, of Shat, has a mud fort; 4/,- Inmans in money ; 040 
slice]); 780 kharwurs of grain; Afghans of 
Kdsl and Baloch; 1,000 horse, and 1,000 fool. 

,, of Mashtang, (Mashing) has a mud foi t; 10 
tumans and 8,000 dinars in money; 470 h liar- 
wars in grain. Afghans of Kasi, and Baloch 
300 horse and 500 foot. 

,, of K h cigar i, 12 htmdns in money; 415 khanwrs 

of grain; 200 horse, 300 foot. 

Tribe of Paul, 00 sheep, an Afghan clan, 1,000 liaise, 
1,000 fool. 


1 Under the Caliphs, Ur- latul-Ux was usually ralul a I J of the prodtue 
of wheal and hurley if Lite fields were watered by public canals, ,1, if irrigated 
by wheels or other artificial means; and 4 if uli<a*eiher unirrii;aled. If arable 
land wen; left uncultivated, il seems to have paid I dirhem per Jarib and , 
of probable produce. Of dales, grapes, garden produce, 4 was taken either 
in kind or money, and A of the yield of wines, fishing, pearls and yeuemlly 
of products not derived from cultivation, was U> be delivered in kind or paid 
in value even before the expenses had been defrayed. Tile customs and 
transit dues, for which unbelievers paid a double rate., and lire taxes mt 
trades, manufactures and handicrafts were also scvtirecs of public revenue. 
Bit' H. fltliot. (drabs in Sind, p. 78). For Aurang'sr.ib’s revenue retrain I ions, 
based on Islamic orthodox: docilities, sec |. Rarkar’s l\!ufilial Admintbtralhni, 
Ch. XI, 
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Tribe of Abdali, formerly paid revenue 1,000 sheep; fixed 
in the time of the Qcizilbashu s- at 100 tomans, 400 
horse, GOO foot. 

,, of Abdali, 2,800 sheep, 5 hharwiirs of butter. Afghans 
2,000 horse, 3,000 foot. 

,, oj Jamandi, lesponsible for II tunians and 4,000 
dinars. Afghans, 30 horse, 20 foot, 

,S itihli Rdbiit ? Baloi hdn, revenue included under city of 
Qandahar. 50 horse, 50 foot. 


Dependencies south of Qandahar. 

Quint Banjunth , has a strong mud fort. 30 llaloehi horses, 
30 camels,—Baloch— 500 horse, 500 root. 

>S horabaU, 1,200 sheep. Afghans. 200 horse, 100 fool. 

Tube of Bisakh, 225 sheep. Afghans. 200 horse, 300 foot. 

,, of Mirk ham, 0 Inmans in money, 3,250 sheep. 

Afghans. 200 horse, 400 foot. 

,, oj Maswdni, 200 sheep. 7 man of butter. Afghans. 
50 horse, 100 foot. 

Dependencies north of Qandahar. 

Territory of Oaldt Tar tub (?J>arluk| has a very strong 
mud foil. 520 Luindns, 0,000 dinars in money. 4,340 
sheep; 1,171 hhaiwars (of grain?) 1 man of butter; 
1 khamuir of rice. Gliilzai Afghans. 2,200 horse, 
3,820 foot. 

!I astir ah Dab tali, \Dahna j 1,454 sheep; 20 hharwiirs of 
grain; 200 horse, 500 Foot. 

Ilardy Uanjah Bcmji, J ?j 1(H) sheep; 15 horse, 50 foot. 

Territory of 'Turin, has a strong fort. 15,000 sheep; 1,000 
hhaiwars of grain. Hazarah tribe, 1,500 horse, 8,000 
fool. 


1 IHiki ‘;ii>tuiyiuK ii hilt m the language of the country, ami may be 
opposed Ui or plain. Urskine'H Briber, p. 164. 

* This name (Qhil, icd, bash, head) was jjiven to the seven Turkish tribes, 
dest’emlanK of (Ire captives ruleaacd by Timur at the request of Safiu’drtin 
ance.Htor oX Shaikh rsmnil (lit* first of the Suffnvcan Utrmnrclis. To the graft" 
tude of these Oarntanimt captives the Safi, (Anflier Sophy) dynasty of Persia 
owed its elevation to the lltroius Sec the XIVIh Chapter of Malcolm’s His¬ 
tory oj Persia, Round (lie red cap wits twisted a turban in 12 plaits to the 
memory and in honour of the 12 1 mil inn, D'Hetbelot. The term in applied 
Konerafly to the Persians, mnl is so employed by BKbfsr, p. 181. 
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Dependent ws toesl of Qandahar. 

lciritoty oj the Lon id had (Garmsir). (502 Inmans, and 
8,000 d nuiis in money; 12,000 k Inn wars of 
grain. 200 hor.se, 2,000 fool. 
n of Atumn Ddiuar, 1,200 horse, L,000 fool. 

Tube oj biahkluinah, '12 Lit nidus; 00 horse, 70 loot. 

I<<nt oj l\ itslik NaPhod, has a mud fort, revenue included 
under city of Oandahar. 


k S arhar of Kabul. 

It is situated in the third and fourth climates. Its 
length from A tab Benares on the Indus to the Hindu koh 
is 150 ko. v; its breadth from Oardbdgld of Qandaluu to 
L heghiiii Bent, .100 kos. Il is bounded on Lhc east by Hin¬ 
dustan; on the north-west by the mountains and Giior ; 
between to the north lies Andetab of Badukshan, the Hindu 
Poll inteiveiling; on the south by bannul and Naght. 
Adequate praise of its climate is beyond the power of pen 
to express, and although its winter is severe rather than 
moderate, it occasions no distress. The torrid and cold 
belts are so contiguous that the transition may be made 
from one to the other in a single day. Such approximation 
of summer and winter pasturage in an inhabited country is 
uncommon. Snow falls both in the plains and on the moun¬ 
tains ; in the former from November and on the latter from 
September : Baber states that the snowfall in the direction 
of Hindustan does not pass the eresL of the Bud dm 
Cashmah. 1 2 * * 5 This doubtless was the ease in those days, but 
at the present time, it extends to the crest of the Nimlah , 
and indeed as far as the Khaihar pass. Even in summer 


1 According lo Tielfenllialer II royal miles Itom Ghazni (about l ()<4 common 
miles) on the road to Qandahar, I, 21. The gicaler pat 1 at the account of 
this province i, taken without acknowledgment. In Ahul i'a/1 Jwmi the 

'Ui’iuoln oj Biibai , which should he m the hands oi the teadet Cut comparison 
and illustration of this brief sketch. Cheng Inin,set a i contains one village only, 
according to Bubal", and lies in the entrance of Katuistnn. The large rivet 
known as the Chetighansarfu river comes from the north-east behind Rajaur. 
Another smaller stream ftom the west after flowing llnougli Iheb, a district of 
Krilitistau, falls into il, Naghr is .somelimes wtitlen Nag]!/.. It is now unknown 
hut Rr.skine conjectures it to have been on the upper course ol the liurrani, 
and barmul piobably Urglimi when* the Persian race ol Partiiulis still exist. 
NtanmluTlah (Dorn's History of l)u- Afghans, p. 57) says that lAirmul was 
originally the name of a river running between the borders of Kabul and 

Glutzui and the dwellers cm its banks were called Farmulis. Bee Ulphin- 

stone’s Cabtil, p. 315J:or a fuller account of this division of the Tajiks. 

5 The pass of Badam Chash.mah lies south of the Kabul river between 
i, it tic Kabul and Biirifcab. Rrskine. 
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time covering is needed during the nights. There are 
various delightful fruits, but the melons are not so good. 1 II 
Agriculture is not very prosperous. The count iv is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by lofty mountains, so that the sudden 
invasion of an enemy is attended with extreme difficulty. 

The Hindu kali separates Kabul fiom Ihidabshati and 
Balkh, and seven routes are empffiyed by the people of 
Til ran in their marches to and fra. Three are by the 
Pitnjlnr 3 (valley), the highest of which is over the Khaiuiik 
pass; below this is lid , and the next lower in succession, 
B amir a k. The best of these is Till but it is somewhat long 
as its name implies. The most direct is over the heights of 
lluzantk. Between the high lange and Puru’dn are seven 
other heights called Haft Bacliah [lha Seven )'ouuf>lwgs). 
From Anderdh two roads unite at tire foot of the main pass 
and debouch (on Parwau) by the fluff Bacliah. This is 
extiemely arduous. Three other loads lead by Puffin up 
the (ihorhand valley. The nearest route is by the pass of 
Yitngi-yuli / (the new road) which leads down to Waliydn 
and Khiujdu; another is the Oibrhak /mss, also somewhat 
easy to traverse, and a third is the Shihertn. In the summer 
when the rivers rise, it is hv this pass that they descend 
by way of Bdinidu and 7 Tilikdn, but in the winter the 
Abdarah route is chosen, for at this season, all other routes 
but this are closed. 


I IS.ilmi eouih ms or originates this lad, uml adds llwl those raised fiom 
seed biotiyhl from KhnraAn me tolejalde. lie ptui.ses ([lose of Hokhiua, 
1 >n( plonoiiiiees those of Aklid, 11 distort uoilh o( the Juxuitos, to be hoyomi 
eonipaiisim the best. 

’ The word is so written In Unbar, hut, uiTording to Cunningham, (p, 32), 
the titit; mime u, I’mu’ltir, the Arabs writing j Jor the Indian eh, The modern 
spelling is Pimp Mr, 

II I have corrected the imierniaeics of the lest by the tine readings, in 
Haber. Baber himself passed Ihrough Itilinlari and by the Hhiheiln Kotal on 
his m.ireh Jiom Rhornsan to Kabul in Kclunary 1307. Thtee ol these roads, 
the rpmSop of Stt.iho, leading lo liaeltifi jiarled at Opiitu near Ohatifear, the 
Ifupidn of Hit Her, ideal Bled with Alexandria Opiana by Cuiuiiupluun who gives 
the routes as follows : 

1. The north-east road, by the Paujshir valley, and over the Rhftwjik 
[iass lo Andenll), 

'['he west Hind hv the Kushlm valley, mid over the Hindu Kush Pass 
(o Glinrt, 

3. The south-west mnd up the <>liorbniul valley and over the Hfljiy.ik 
(liujiguk) Pass to HiinnTin, 

The first of these roads, ho eonliimes, was taken by Alexander on his 
march into Baclriana from the territory of the I’anijiainisuda-, and by Titimr 
on his invasion of India. The .second road, he supposes Alexander to have 
followed on his return from Uuelriana, as Studio mentions the choice of 
another and slimier route over .the same mountains. The third was laken by 
eiumifir Kliflu after blp rapture of Btitniuri; by Moorcroft and Barnes oil 
their journey to Bokhara, 
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There is also a road leading From Khurasan to (Janda- 
lulr which is direct and has no mountain pass. 

From Hindustan five roads' 5 ' arc practicable. 1. Kara- 
[xih, which alter traversing two defiles, leads to Jalahibad, 
This route is not mentioned by Haber and doubtless was not 
used in his time. d. Khaihar, this was formerly somewhat 
difficult, but by the command of His Majesty it has been 
made easily practicable for wheeled conveyance, and at the 
present time travellers from Timm and India lake this 
route. T Baiigash which is reached by crossing the Indus 
at the Dhaulcot ferry. 4. Nag hr. 5. F annul, by which the 
Indus must be crossed at the Chaupdrah ferry. 

Klcven languages are spoken in this province, each 
nationalifiy using its own, Turkish, Mughal, Persian, 

Hindi, Afghani, Pushtu, Paiaelii, Geberi, Bcreki, Lam- 
ghani and Arabic. 1 The chief tribes are tlie flazdrahs and 
Afghans, and the pasturage of the country is in the hands 
of these two elans. The Hazdmhs are the descendants of 
the Chaughatai army, sent by Manhu Qddn to the assis¬ 
tance of llitldk'U Khan. These troops were sent to these 
parts under the command of his son Nikoddr Oghldn. Their 
settlements extend from Ghazni to Oandahar and from 
Maidfm to the coniines of Balkh. They number more than 
100,000 families, 2 and the third part of which consists of 
cavalry. They possess horses, sheep and goats. They are 
divided into factions, each covetous of what they can obtain, 
deceptive in Llieir common intercourse and their conven¬ 
tions of amity savour of the wolf. 

The Afghans consider themselves the descendants of 
the Israelites, They assert that their remote progenitor, 
named Afghan; 1 had three sons, vis., Sarah an to whom the 
Samhani clan trace their lineage; the second, Ghurglntshl 
from whom the Ghurglmslis claim descent, and the third 
Batan to whom the pedigree of the Baiani tribe is ascribed. 
From these three branches they developed into their several 


* The best account of the passes between India and Kabul is C. R. 
Markham’s paper on “The Mountain Passes on the Afghan Frontier of British 
India”, iit the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1870. Also Iloldich. 

1 Babur adds Pasltfii; Gabri is said in the Kliulnsatu’l Ansfib, to tie a place 
in Bajattr. Dorn, p. 131. 

51 bit. houses; the Tartars reckon the numbers of their families by house¬ 
holds, tents and Sometimes Ivy kettles. F.rskine’s R&bcr. 

* In Dorn, Abdur Rashid, smmumecl Pattian, Rose,’s Glossary of Punjab 
Castes and Tribes, lor more accurate information. 
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clans, each distinguished by its eponymous tribarch. The 
following sejits unite in SARABAN, viz., Turin, Bamich, 
Miyanah, Kharshin, Shirdni, Urmai, Xt7.su, Jamand, 
Khcshi>i, Katdni,' Khalil, Mohmaiuhai, Diiudaai, Yusitfzai, 
Kahyani / and Tarkaldni. Prom GHURGHUSHT spring 
the Surdli (var. Surani), Jilam, Orakzai, Afruli, fagtiim, 
Khallaki, Karardm, Bdivar, Mansnb, Knkar, Ndghar, Bam, 
Mnswam, Parti, and Tdran. To BATAN are ascribed the 
Ghihai, Lodi, Niydzi, Lohiini, Sar, Bam, Sarwdni and 
Kakbor. 

It is said that Mast A Id (Ilion whom the Afghans call 
Mali had illicit intercourse with one of the daughters of 
Baton. When the results of this clandestine intimacy were 
about to become manifest, he preserved her reputation by 
marriage, and three sons were born to him, viz,, Ghilzai, 
Lodi, and Sarwdni. 

Some assert the Afghans to be Copts, and that when 
the Israelites came to Pgypt from Jerusalem, this people 
passed into Hindustan. The tradition is too long to be 
condensed within narrow limits, but it is noticed in passing 
as a fanciful digression. 

There are many wild tribes, such as the Klnvdjah 
Kiuzri, Oaqshdl, Maiddni, Uzbek, Kalatki, Pamnchi, 
Nilputehi, Bakdcti, Bahsndi, Sidibdi, Tufahandds (match- 
lockmen), drab, Gilalibdn (shepherds) and Tuqbai but not 
as numerous as the first mentioned, and most of them at 
the present time have become settled colonists. 

The City of Kabul is situated in the fourth climate, Its 
longitude is 104° AO', and its latitude 94° HO'. It is one of 


1 According lo the KhulSsat-ii’l Am.ab (Doni, y. 127' the Rntiinis ponscsf, no 
territory but arc .sent lured in single families. I from BfW.i descend tilts Mu- 
snklinil, laakhail, Sambal Sahanuinh, conjointly failed NfuV.is ; they reside 
about Hit* town of Maklmd mi the banks of the Indus as far its Dci’a Ismail 
Kban. The deSceudCM*’ of Patil reside about Sliikfirpur, Another account 
places ilu'iu, after tlwir expulsion tunu their eotniDy, about Jaipur tiud 
Jotllipur where they subsist by traffic ami catty nierelumdise tn the Deccan, 
JSTfighnr’s descendants tcsiile aiiout Deni Dluc/.ikliun, ami IvSkuris near Qauda* 
hfir. The word Vat’ or ‘mey’ nts Raverlv writes the wmd, signifies son’, and 
answers to Mae, h'iU, and O. Suffixed to the tribal nmw, it means ‘a man’ 
of the particular clan. 

* Droll,ably ti misscript for OngiyiUii. 

* Aceordinp lo Dorn, SJiiili ITiwain, Prince of Ghor, (pp. 'Hi, 48, Part II), 
Miittt was the name of Shaikh I’nlm’s daughter and Shah Husain not being of 
Afghan extraction, his descendants were called hy the maternal name of Mali. 
The name of Ghilmi was given on account of the clandestine nmmir, 'mUW 
signifying thief, and ‘vtr born, a son. 
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the itne.si. of ancient 1 cities, and is said to have been founded 
in the time of Parham'. It possesses a double eat 111 work 
foilrei-.s of considerable sLrcntrili, To the south-west of 
the fortified town is a low hill which is a souicc ol much 
beneficence, called .Shall Kabul,’ doubtless with reference to 
an edifice mected upon it by one of its former kinps. Upon 
its ummit stands the citadel, and there was a sepaiate i idpe 
named / Itjahain. As it somewhat overlooked the fort, it 
wa<- included within its pieeinets bv ioval eoimnaud. Skirl¬ 
ing its base are fail embankments, pleasiuc-jyirclens and 
delightful yro\es, amongst which the Shahr A ra (I’ticle of 
the City) ue especially beautiful. The city is watered by 
two streams. One of these, called the jui Klialibun, enters 
from Kalandar and (lowing through t ]\e Shall) Ala passes by 
the city; the oilier, the 1 Jiu Pul Muslim,'' more wholesome 
and limpid than the former, from the narrows of the Dali i 
Vat]itb winds past the Delhi (late and runs on to Deh l 
Mauiumli. Near this a canal called Maliinn Aiunuih' 1 lias 
been bioughl, which is of extreme convenience, and adja¬ 
cent is the (Atlkanah quarlei fair to the eye and dear to the 
heart. Fiom the hill (of Shall Kabul) flow three streams 
citywards; at the head of one is the shrine of Khwajali 
Maum [Shams | ; the second, according to popular belief, 
had been visited by the prophet Khisr; tile third is over 
against (the tomb of) Khwajali Abtlu’s Samuel known as 
Khwajali Roshanai. The wise of ancient times considered 

1 II wns I tic iilil capital ol the cotuiln, say. Cuuninuhaiu, before the 
Macedonian conquest, and llm Ihiukal stuLes lh.it uuiuj’urjtinn al K dml vva . 
a necessniy qunltfic.litou foi novel n men t in a kint>. Ticlfeiitlnih r nanus -1 
gales, vU.. I allot, Kabul, Sal baud! and Saloiilll, adding, tli.it ucai lid., lust 
was an aneienl ensile with uunl walls It was palled down !>v Minted Midali, 
and the houses in fiont of the IsiUmhi cute in/reil to Lite cimmd. \ new foil 
was then eueLul ol hriek wmk ‘sur an heu eleve’, mid its <snden laid out 
hi the governor. 

4 lirskine says that there i-> a hill south of Kuluil on which (Juhil (Cain) 
the fount lei, is said to have been infeired, hut the oulv hill -milh-wrst is that 
known ns Ilfilmr Badsli.llt when* llahar himself was inlened, and is Hie pw'.it 
holkkiy resort ol the people Itfdvir's description i. as lollmvs : “'['here is 
a small ridge which rum out hom tin hill of Slulh Unhid and is called 
Aqilbaiu, and there is besides another small hill on which stands the citadel. 
The fortified town lies on the north of the citadel.” Krskine identifies 
Aqilbaiu with that now called Asliikan Aritau, which connects with Babur 
BlUlshflh. The Bala Ifissur is on the same ridge further east and south-east 
of the town. The beneficence of the Shall Kabul mentioned in the text, is 
due to three streams that issue fiom it, two of which are in the vicinity of the 
shndv and retired Oulkaiub, the scene, as Efilinr not regretfully notes, ol 
mam- a debauch. The position of the citadel and of tile conjoined hills, has 
been carefully described bv Bonder, Travels, p. 73. 

* H is u canal derived from the river Togar ns it enters the plains of 
vShevald and has a course of about, five mites. 1. («'. 

* The name of Akbar’s nurse (A nag aid who 'attended him from his cradle 
ned exercised a huokstair influence thfit affected nianv political fortunes. 
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Kabul and Oandaljar as the twin gates of Hindustan, the 
one leading lo Turkestan and the other to Persia. The 
custody of these highways secured India from foreign in¬ 
vaders, and they are likewise the appropriate portals to 
foreign travel. 

In Kabul as well as! in Saniarqand and Bokhara, a 
(arganah which comprises towns and villages is called a 
Tviiinn. The Tuvian of Bigrdm is called Pcniisliiiu'ar, the 
spring season of which is delightful. Here is a shrine 
greatly venerated called Korkhalri visited by people 
especially yogis from distant parts. 

The 7 umdu oj Nckvihdl 2 is one of the dependencies ol 
IAUiighdn. The residence of the governor was formerly at 
A iHnahpur but is now at Jeldldbdd. There is here no snow¬ 
fall and the cold is not so severe. Nine streams irrigate the 
cultivated lands; the pomegranates have no seed-stones. 
Near Jelfdabad is the Bdgh i Said? (The Garden of Purity) 
a memorial of Bfibar, and adjacent to A dinahpur is the Bdgh 
i Wajd (The Garden of Giddily) another relic of the same 
monaich. To the south lies the stupendous range of the 
Sajni Ieoh (The White Mountain) with its perpetual snows 
from which it derives its name. In this neighbourhood is a 
low lull 1 where when it snows in Kabul, a similar snowfall 
occurs, 


1 This alirtitc, is mentioned by Ihibar as oho <il the lmlv places of the Hindu 
jogis who came Irani great distances la cut off Llieir hair and shave lhc.ii 
Hurds at this spot, tic rode out lo Eignuu to see the great tree but was 
not shown the shrine in 1505. Fourteen years later his curiosity was pratilicit 
(for Kiiatri was once a Buddhist monaslciy, (/. (7.) then rebuilt into a Hindu 
temple, and now used as a sniiii. 

a In the f. G, Na)>i>niliiir and hy hiilnr NittHteululr nr Nekerhur, Lhe district 
south of the Kabul river in the province of Jelfdabad, that on the north, 
hounded on the west ami cast In the Alimtiir and Kunar rivets, being 
Pamglimi. II Iks along the Kabul river on the south, mid the name is said 
to mean ‘nine river 1 ,’. The /. G. allirnis it to he a distortion of the ancient 
name of Nii,f arahara, identified by Lassen with lhe Gagara of Ptolemy regarded 
by Cunningham as identical with JekVlAbad. Adinahpur is south of the Kabul 
river, 

* A garden of lids name was planted by lifdmr at TOUleh-Tieh.'ir (Kuliev 
Kaher) near I’imI Dmhm Khan, eleven years of lev that of the Bligli i Wnffl 
near Adinahpur south of the. Kabul river.' It was situated 10 kt>s from ilohvnh 
in the middle of lhe hill of Jud mi a level plot of ground in the centre of 
which was a lake which received the water of the surrounding hilts and was 
about five miles in circumference. Bahrah or Bbim is marked in the maps 
20 lios ftom Knller Kaher, hut the name is said to he common in the district. 

1 lsahar is more explicit. r On the south of the fort of Adinahpur is the 
Surlih-rud (runs iuto the Kabul fiver between Jagdalik and Gandnmak). On 
lhe north is a detached moss of mountain dividing NnngeuUar and the 
Pamghatial, Whenever il snows at Kabul, the snow falls also on the dap, of 
(his mountain by which means Hie people of Hie Laniglianal can tell when it 
snows at Kabul. 
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The Tu man oj Maud ran r : monkeys here abound. The 
A l is hung river uniting with the Alingar joins the Banin, 
while the Chcghfm Sauii river flowing through the north¬ 
east quarter enters Kalor 

The Tumdn of A lislutng is surrounded by lofty moun¬ 
tains coveted with snow in which is the source of the 
Alishang river. The inhabitants are called Kafirs, hi the 
vicinity is a tomb asserted by the people to be that of Lam 
the father of Noah, called also Lamek (Laniech). The 
people here pronounce the kdf like a ghairt, and hence the 
euirency of the name (Lamghan). 

The mountainous Tumdn of Najrdo 1 also is peopled by 
the kafirs. Instead of lamp they burn the chilghosahf 
There is also an animal called the Flying k'n id which flies 
upward about the height of a yard. There is also a rat 
which exhales the smell of musk. 

Charkh is a village of the Tumdn of Logluti which gives 
its name Lo Maulana Yaquh Charkhi. Sajivumud is also one 
of the well-known villages of this Tumdn. 

The mountains of the Tumdn of Badrdo ( ?) are the 
home of kafirs and wild Hazaralis and Afghans. 

The Tumdn of A Isa 5 is situated intermediately between 

the torrid and cold belts. Birds cross this tract about the 
beginning of spring and good sport is had. 

1 Btihar’s wonk are : ‘The river of Cheghansarui, after passing (humph 
Kaferkhin from tire north-east, unites with the liver Mum, in the Utiluh ol 
Kameh and then passes onwards to the east.' 

J It lies not lli-enst from Kabul in the hill country according to Babar, who 
adds llniL their inhabitants are wine drinkers, never pi ay, fear neither Ood 
nor man, and are heathenish in their usages. 

s Tiie .seed of the Finn s I’Cmnllaua; the. cone, which in as big as a man's two 
llsls, and also the tree itself, said lo lie derived from < hi ha I ‘fort}’ and ghoia 
a ‘mil’. 

‘Copied from Bulbar whose account is as follows : "it is an animal larger 
than a squirrel with a kind of leathern web stretching between its Core and 
hiud feet like a bal’s wing, it is said that they can fly a bowshot from a 
iiigliei tree to a lower one. T myself have never seen them fly, Iml have lei 
•me go beside a tree which it quickly el ting to and asceiubd, and when driven 
away, expanded its wings like a bird and came to the ground without injury.” 
This must be Ihe flying squirrel, which does uot fly though wing-handed, 
but is supported by its membrane as it leaps. 

5 Babar, Alah-sBi, whichJFtfskine snvs is now calk'd Tngow. ”Ii lies two of 
three farsangs east of Najrao from which you advance straight towards Alali- 
sai.” Babur places it between the cold and warm hells, and says that I tic 
birds take their flight across in the spring. Fowlers sit behind, scream and 
raise nets as the flights of fowl uppronch and intercept them. In the wiulei 
season tire birds come down io the skirts of the hills and if in their flight 
they happen in pass over a vineyard they are no longer able to fly and arc 
caught. A similar story is told of some fields near Whilby. ’(Notes to 
Marmioii.), The pomegranates of Alah-sai are famous in the country, and 
tire sent to Hindustan, 
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The Titinan of Ban gash' furnishes 7,000 Cavalry and 
87,800 Infantry, viz. : — 


M ohm and 

Cavalry 

500' 

Infanti 

500 

Khalil 

500 

0,500 

Ddudzai 

... 0,000 

37,000 

Gagiyiini 

500 

4,500 

Miihammadzai ... 

400 

4,000 

Si ni 

100 

1,400 

I'ltnidnkhail 

50 

850 

Ghilzai 

100 

2,900 

Khizrklmil 

30 

950 

Shcrzad 

20 

1,400 

Kharguni [Khar Kuli | 

10 

200 

Khallaki 

200 

4,000 

Abdn’r Rahmdni 

100 

2,500 

A fridi 

500 

10,500 

Ontk, (Orakzai) 

500 

5,500 


0,510 

82,700 


The Tuman uf Gardes 2 has a strong fort. The houses 
are for the most part three and four stories high. 

Gliaznin is situated in the third climate, and is also 
known as Zdbul, and was the capital of Sultan Mahmud, 
Sultan vShalifibu’ddin and several other monarchy. 

This territory was formerly called Zfibulistan, and 
some reckon Qandahfir as included within it. Here is the 
last resting-place of TIakim Sana i 3 and many other saintly 
personages. The winter season is said to resemble that of 
Samarqaud and Tabriz. A river runs from north to south 
which waters all the arable tracts. The cultivators are put 

* Occupies the lowet grounds from Garden to Kohflt. Bfihat says it is in¬ 
fested by Afghan robbers such as the Khugifuii, Khirilehi, Tiuii and the Linder. 

* Upwards of sixty-five miles south-east from Kabul. Unbar says that the 
Darogha of lire Turnon of Zunnal, south of Kfibul and south-east of Ghazni, 
lenities at Gardest which is not named as n separate Turnon. Next follows the 
Tmnim of Farmtil omitted by Abut Fnzl. ft is notable cmly in the fact that 
the ShfUlchnidahs, who were treated, as BSbar says, with such distinguished 
favour in Hindustan during the time uf the Afghans, were all of Farmul and 
descended from fttmildi Muhammad Musnlman. 

■ 1 This tomb is mentioned by KlphmstonC, CUbul, 433, lie was a mystic of 
high authority and repute whom the great §nft MuulanS Rum looted up to as 
his master. He flourished under Bahrain Shah, sou of Mastoid Shfih of Ghazni 
(A.D. 1118-52) to whom he dedicated his Hadiqat ul IlaqHiq, He left also the 
usual Thwart which 1st ueeeslsary to every Persian poet’s fame or ambition. He 
is said to have ditfd in 1131 at the age of (12, Encyclo , Islam, iv. 146; Browne, 
/.if. History of Persia, ii. 317. 
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to great tumble as fresh soil has to lie supplied each year 
to fertilize the laud and it becomes then more productive 
than that of Kabul. The metal called ruin 1 is lime abun¬ 
dant and is imported into Hindustan. In the time of JBabar 
tlieie was here a Lomb which shook whenever the praises of 
Muhammad were recited. The investigations of acute 
obseivers discovered that this was effected b}’ fraud of relic- 
mongers.Theie is also a spring into which if any filth 
be thumn, a thunderstorm ensues with a fall of snow and 
rain. 

The Taman at Daman i kolZ lias a profusion of flowers 
and its spiing and autumn are matchless in beauty. 

Iti the Tumdv oj (ihorbaiul the variety of floral hues is 
beyond expression. 'Three and iliiity species of tulips here 
bloom and one kind named the rosc-st cnlcd lahf) breathes 
the fragrance of the blush-rose. 4 

Mines of silver and lapis-lazuli arc also found. Near 
the mountains is a sandy tract called Khwajah Rc\t> i Raw an' 
and from this quicksand, the sound as of drums is heard hi 
the summer time. 

In the Taman of Zohdk and Bdmidn, the fortress of 
Zohdk is a monument of great antiquity, and in good preser¬ 
vation, but the fort of Bamian is in ruins, in the mountain¬ 
side eaves have been excavated and ornamented with plaster 

1 Composed <il four iCKs of eoppet to l'j of lend. Sol- Vol. I, p, 41. 

a Ml >11 uiii in his Cltmiiolojiy, Chap. Kill ulhuk“, to lln "famous well m 
lilt- mountains of l'lngliana” which causes min if ounUuuiuah d <uul adduces 
several similai LrndiUons. Bfihar says that lie made strict inquiry for Un¬ 
well, hut no one could give him the slightest iufuiumlum .ihoul iL. Tile 
discover} of the fraud at the tomb is due to his observation A sealfolding 
hod been erected over it, so contrived, that it could be .set in motion when 
any one stood upon it, so that a lookeron imagined it was the Uimli Unit 
moved. Eh: directed the persons who attended the Lomb to come down from 
the scaffolding, after which no number of prayers or praises could persuade 
it to stir. 

’ The beautiful plain is better known as Koh Daman. Ihe kill slfiit of the 
Paghman range. The gardens of Total if at its north extremity, gay with 
flowers, its limpid ice-cold streams, Ihe Arghwan trees with tlu-n vivid 
blossoms of scarlet and yellow seen in no oilier part of the. counity, its 
groves of oak and spreading plane bees have excited the eloquent admiration 
of ll.ilKtt, 

‘ It is needless to say that the nomenclature of native flora by Persian or 
Indian writers is extremely unseientilie and vague, aud beyond a few well- 
known kinds, the rest are indiscriminately expressed by a shuffling of the few 
botanical terms they possess, and the same name does duty for more than 
one flower. The etymology of Gltorbaud is given by Itabar from band, n steep 
hill pass, nnd g hoi, the country to which it mainly leads. 

* This is mentioned by IJubar. The name of Khwiljuli Ra« i nmdii 
(Khwajah quicksand) appears in the margin of ltlphinsloiie’s Turki copy of 
Babur’s Memoirs as that qf one of three personages known as the Sell Yftran 
or Three Friends who have given this name to a, fountain in the Koh Daman 
(Khwajah Soli Ytlrtin) mentioned by Bahar. The other two ate Khwajah 
M.unlud Cliafliti and Khwajah Khawend Said, p. 147, 
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and paintings. < )l these there are 1 ‘1,000 which are called 
Sumaj and in former times were used by the people as 
winter retreats. Three colossal figures are here : one is the 
statue ol a man, HO ymd.s in height; another that of a 
woman f)0 yards high, and lhe iliird is that of a child 
measuring lb yaids. vStrailpe to relate, in one of these 
caves is placed a collin containing tlie both' of one who re¬ 
poses in his last sleep. 1 The oldest and most learned of 
antiquarians can give no account of its origin, hut suppose 
it to be of great antiquity . In days of old the ancients pre- 
paied a medicament with which they anointed coipses and 
consigned ihein to eaith in a hard soil. The simple deceived 
bv this ait, attribute their preservation to a miracle. 

The territory of Kabul comprises twenty 7’ nnulns. 
'Pile Kmperor Bahai in his Memoirs sets down the revenue 
at twenty lakhs of Shah) uUhis, inclusive of ' L'cmigha : 
imposts, equivalent to three lakhs and twenty thousand 
A khar Shiihi mpees, the rupee being reckoned at forty 
</«/»*•, 

At the present time notwithstanding the remission of 
various taxes, by the blessing of this ever-during rule, the 
revenue has readied the amount of six krnrs, seventy-three 
lakhs, six thousand, nine hundred and eighty-three dams, 
(Rs. I ,(582,(>744)). The increase is to be attributed to the 
improved state of the cultivation, and also that Parashimar 
and A shtajrhar' were not included in the former account, 
and lastly, that the revenue officers of that time were not as 
ca]>al>le as they are at present. 

Sarkdr of Kabul. 

Containing Mahals : 'Revenue 80,507,4f>5 Dams in 
money: Suyu it ;hill 137,178 Dams. Cavalry, 28,187. In¬ 
fantry, 212,700. 

1 Tlii' punctuation in the text is clearly misplaced. 

* Inland lolls. Sec Vul. 1, 1811, hut li.lbrir’s words arc : “The amount of 
the revenue of Kabul, whether a rising from si'tiled hinds w mined from the 
inhabitants ot the waste, is eight lakhs of Shahiiikhis / 1 The word ‘twenty 1 
bint, must he n copyist'« error for hub lit eight, as the Aktinr SMhi rupee being 
equal to Sludu'ukllis, 1 he whole would give exactly three lakhs and twenty 
Uionsund rupees. l$rskine notes iamghn as the stamp lux, All animals, goods, 
clothes &e. brought into the country me .stamped or marked and a tax col¬ 
lected, 

i A corruption of Ihishtuagar, now a iahsil of the Peshawar district, The 
“eight towns’’ of whieli it wan composed were Tangi, Sliirpao, HTmrzai, 
Turangzni, UsmanMu, Rajur, CbJirsadn and Parang. The last two arc seated 
close together in a bend of llie Kabul river nud the sites of all are shown 
in Map IV. of Cunningham's And. Gang., p. 46. * 
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City of Kabul—Revenue, 1,275,841 Danis. Cavalry, 
7 , 000 . Infantry, 15,000. 


Dependencies cast of Kabul. 



Revenue. 

0. 

Snvurglmb 

1). 

j Cavalry. j 

t 

a 

_3_ 

Tribes, 

Tainan of Digram 

,, Neknibfil (Nnngnibar) 

Bnluk i KTunnli (not recorded) 

9,092,4)0 

J 1,894,003 

1,224 

200 

5,000 

... 

—-, -..— - - - - 


— - 

- 

- _ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ 


North. 



Revenue. 

D. 

Suvurghal. 

1). 

i 

u 

*03 


Tribes. 




3 

a 


Tainan of Mundritur 

2,684,880 


50 

500 


,, Alishang 

3,701,150 

1048 

50 

5000 

Alishang. 

„ Aliugilr ... 

Btifnk Nnjruo .. ... 

1,544,070 


500 

1000 

I/iitughani. 

2,045,451 


3000 

3000 

Kiilir. 

Tuiufm of boghar ... ... 

3,103,214 

22,960 

50 

600 


,, Iliuirao ... ... 

413,885 

, , , 

50 

500 

, ,. 

,, Alsfii 

600,000 



5000 

Uiliv/Hk. 

,, I’anjhir (P&njshir) 

401,940 


... <35,000! 

Paid. 


South. 



Revenue. 

P. 

Suyurgbiil. 

D. 

1 

£ 

fd 

Tribes. 




w 

U 

a 

M 


Tumun of Bangasli ... 

3,332,347 


7,087 

87,800 

Afghan. 

,, Kohat, (vat, Ko- 





hast, lCatbast) ... 

701,620 


300 

5000 

Orakzai &c. 

,, Naghr (var, Naghz) 

854,000 


1000 

7000 

Afghan, Bn- 





mikhail.* 

„ Gardez 

2,030,002 


200 

1000 

Afghan. 

,, Maidan 

1,606,799 

1,864 

2000 


Hnzurnh 




Mniddni. 

„ ' Ghaznin. .,. 

3,768,642 

1,076 

1000 

5000 



* Variant, Shahu Khali. 
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West. 


rMLtta won*™ 9B1HStt nRSCMCUS 

Revenue, 

D. 

Suyut rIulI. 
I). 

u 

Ti 

v+ 

i-i 

Pi 

Tribes. 




h 






U 

3 

__ _ _ _ _ . 

fuui.iu of Lirmul 

325,712 


1000 

[ 5000 


,, Dfuiiiiu 1 koh 

10,401,735 


5000 

130,001) 


,, Olioi-Umul 

1,574,7(10 


3000 

| 5000 

Haziinili 




- 

and Tm - 
koniuii 


,, Zolirilc Uaniian 

Kti 1,750 


200 

] 1000 



In the year 77 of the Flight (A.D. 690-7) Abdu’l Malik 
|>. Marwan removed Uiuayyah 1>. Abdu’l Malik from the 
government of Khurasan and conferred it upon Hajjaj b. 
Yusuf of the tribe of Tliakif, and sent Abdu’llah b. Abu 
Kakr to Sistau, who levied an army, marched against 
Rauthel, king of Kabul. The latter unable to withstand him 
took refuge in the depths of the mountains. Abdu’llah not 
realising the difficulties of his undertaking eagerly jmrsued. 
The mountaineers barricading the passes with stone breast¬ 
works, blocked his road. The invading force was hard- 
pressed and reduced to extremity through want of provi¬ 
sions. Abdu’llah was therefore compelled to purchase a 
retreat with the sum of 700,000 dirhams, equivalent in pre¬ 
sent money value to 3,00,000 rupees. Slmraih b. Haiti in 
indignation at the compact advanced to an engagement not¬ 
withstanding his being stricken in years, and fell bravely 
fighting. Hajjaj on hearing of the event, reprimanded 
Abdu’llab and removed him from his command. In the 
year 80 (Arid. 009) he appointed Abdu’r Rahman b. 
Muhammad Ash nth to conduct the war against Rauthel and 
bestowed on him the government of Sis tan and the adjacent ’ 
territory. Abdu’r Rahman on his arrival in Kabul adopted 
the former tactics, but prudently occupied each defile with 
his pickets and performing prodigies of valour, secured a 
large booty. The difficulties of the country, however, pre¬ 
vented its permanent occupation. Hajjaj disapproving his 
retreat sent him a severe reprimand in the following terms : 
“Although your exertions during the present year have 
been strenuous, the retribution demanded byr your dis¬ 
honourable retreat is that immediately on the receipt of 
this letter, you take possession of the country. Should you, 
through persistence in your own opinions or through fear of 
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the consequences to vourself, refuse to comply aud defer 
operations till the coniine* year, you are removed fioni youi 
command, are herein' icquired to look upon Ishaq h, 
Muhammad as your commander and to place yourself under 
Ids orders.” Ahdu’r Rahman, confiding in the strength 
of possession, disloyally formed a compact with his officers 
and refusing submission, made peace with the king of 
Rahul and marched against Ilajjaj. The .conditions of 
peace were Unit Abdu’llah if victorious should altogether 
withdraw from Kabul and in no way molest it, hut ll de¬ 
feated, the hi up should on his pail afford him protection 
and assistance. Ilajjaj was enraged at this rebellious eon- 
duel, and pave him baLLle outside the walls of Tustar. 1 
Abdu’i Ralmian was victorious, and Ilajjaj rctiealed to 
Ilasrab A second engagement took place in which the 
rebel was defeated and took refuge in the fortress of Hast 
(in kurislan ( which was held by one of his lieutenants. 
This accursed of Cod and man, with a view to ingratiate him¬ 
self with Hajjfij, seized him with the intention of surren¬ 
dering him to Hajjfij. The hint* of Kabul, on being in¬ 
formed of the circumstance, set out with the greatest 
expedition and releasing him, returned with him to Kfibul. 
On several subsequent occasions, with the assistance of the 
king, lie continued the war but without success. In the 
lunar year 84, (A.I). 7011) Rant he! overcome by the per¬ 
suasion and seductive promises of Hajjfij, sent Abdu’llah 
to him as a prisoner. The latter resenting the dishonour, 
whilst on the road, threw himself from a precipice and was 
killed. 

In A.H. 107 (A.D. 725-0) under the caliphate of 
HLsham b, Abdu’i Malik, Amin b. Abdu’llah Onsliari, 
governor of Khurasan conquered Ghor, Gharjistan, the lerri- 
’ tory of Nimro/u and Kabul and made (the latter) his capital, 
Fiom that time continuously under the dynasties of 
TJiuayyah and Abbas, it was held by the governor of 
Khurasan, until under the Sfunanis, Alplegin a slave of 
that House, withdrew from their obedience, took possession 
of Ghaznin and Kabul and asserted bis independence. On 
his death Sabuktcgin father of the great Mahmud succeeded 
to the kingdom, and it continued under the House of Ghazni. 
From this it passed to that of Ghor and thence into the pod- 

1 No,w Shuster in Klui/.isUlu. U v.\w fir--1 conqucied in 1 (L. .!() m U\r 

Caliphnte of Omar. 

* Ufm.-ilh applied to Sejiktitu. ' KJliot. fliatfi In ■find, p. 172 
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session of tlieir slaves, one of whom was Taju’ddin Hlcloz. 
The kings of Kliwarizm succeeded, yielding in turn to the 
Great Oafni Changiz Khan. From him it levelled to Timur 
and is held by his descendants. May its fortune, through 
the enduring justice, unstinted clemency and ever increas¬ 
ing wisdom of the Imperial House, he blessed by an un¬ 
fading prosperity. 


AIN 16. 

The Karoh or Kos. 

The system of survey and measurement, as promoting 
the interests of civilization having deeply engaged the atten¬ 
tion of ITi.s Majesty, directions were issued for the ascer¬ 
tainment of distances and their determination by the 
standard measure of the kos. The kos was fixed at 100 
tanhbs, 1 each consisting of 60 Iliihi goo, or of 400 poles 
(bans) each pole of 121, gaz. Both of these measurements 
give 5000 gaz to the kos. 

Whenever 11 is Majesty travels, the distances are re¬ 
corded in pole-measurements by careful surveyors, and their 
calculations arc audited by the superintendent and inspector. 

Slier Khan fixed the kos ai 60 jaribs, each of 60 Sikan- 
dari i>az which measurement is employed in the Delhi 
country. In Mdlimh it consists of 00 tanahs of 00 gas each 
and in (hijarul is called the row kos, that is, the. greatest 
distance at which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, 
which is put by experts at 50 jaribs. In Bengal it is called 

* See ji. (i! of lliis Volume. This snhpH is discussed by Ttllini, (Races, 
N-W, r>- It 104). Cnniiiimbmu (And. Geo;;, o! hid. App B. p 571) mid 
Tieffentlirdor (I. 2,1). To (lie im'usmvtm'uls of Alml Ea/.l, T may odd the 
length of the has, oil foed bv Tlhhar. Oti Dec. lfM.li, 152(5 lie pave orders, ns 
bis Memoirs recoid, to have Ibe distance mensmed between Atjro and TL'dml; 
tlmt at every 0 kos, a mh)fir should be raised 12 gas in height snrmon tiled bv 
a pavilion; lli.it at every 10 kos, a post-house lor (g horses should lie placed. 
The kos was lived in eonfoi Uiity with the mil according to the following verse 
in Ttulti, 

Pour thousand paces arc* one mil 

Know (1ml the men of Hindustan call it u kuroh. 

This pace- is a cubit and ti half ; 

Kvety cubit is siv Jin lid-breaths; 

Each haii(l*breadtli Is six iuHies; and ago in each inch 
Ts the breadth of six barleycorns, Know nil this. 

The measuring UuiSb, was io consist of 40 or paces, each measuring 
one and « half of the etibil that has been mentioned and set erpud to nine 
band-breathhs, and 100 of these tanilhs were to go to one has .—Emkiue adds 
that the larger gaz or pace was 9 band-breiidtbs; the smaller or cubit, 6 hand- 
breadths. 

58 
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dhapiyah,' which is the distance that a fast runner can 
traverse at one breath. Some assert that it is the distance 
within which a green leaf placed on the head of one who 
walks rapidly, will become dry. 

In ancient tables of measurement by farsakh of dis¬ 
tances and magnitudes, it is recorded that the circum¬ 
ference 2 of the globe nccoi cling to the method of the old 
geographers, was 8,000 farsakh , but 0,800 of the modern 
school, while all agree in defining a farsakh as three kos. 
The former made the has 3000 gas, each gas of 32 digits. 
The latter fixed it at 4000 gas, each of 24 digitis. The 
digit with both was the breadth of six ordinary barley-corns 
placed front to hack in succession, and the breadth of each 
barley corn was equal to the thickness of six hairs of the 
mane of a Turki horse. To short-sighted superficial 
observers, it would appear that these two systems differ in 
their estimate of the kos, but iL is clear to the perspicacity , 
of the far-seing that their conclusion is the same, and the 
apparent difference is caused by the variance in the number of 
the digits as may he proved by the rule of proportion. This 
consists of four numbers, the first bearing the same ratio to 
the second, as the third does to the fourth, as for instance, 
two is to four as eight is to sixteen. Of the properties of 
this relation one is this that the product of the extremes is 
equal to the product of the means, as is evident from the 
example above mentioned. The proof is given in the 19th 
proposition of the 7tli book of Euclid 1 where the apparent 
contradiction is removed. The ratio of 3000 to 4000 is the 
ratio of 24 to 32, Although the four numbers are here 


1 'L'lie word is Hindi and means n short run according to Wilson’s 
(Unwary, about of a kos or half a mile. 

* The circumference of the earth, according to our calculations is 24,807 
miles and the farsakh is about. 3% English miles; there are of course many 
local variations. Ilaindu’llali Mnstanfi, the author of the Nazhat'ui Qithtb, 
soys that the farsakh under the Katanian dynasty contained 3 miles of 12,000 
feel;’that of. Khwari/ni was 15,000 yards; in Azarbijfm and Atmenia, 12,000 
yards, while in the two fra’lis and the neighbouring provinces it was reckon)d 
at 6000 yards, arid in some other places at 8000. 

• 1 The Elements of Euclid were restored to Europe by translations from 
the Arabic which were begun to lie made under the Caliphs" Harun and Mhnnvn 
at a time when the very name of that geometrician had disappeared from the 
West, Nasirtt’ddin Tusi (see p. 4, n. 4 of this Volume) in the preface to his 
Arabic Edition of the thirteen books of the 'Elements, describes their original 
composition by Euclid and the subsequent addition of two books by 
Hypsiclcs. From it I transcribe the enunciation of the proposition referred 
to in the text, 

“ythen four numbers are proportionals, the product of Ute 1st and 4th» 
the product of the 2nd and 3rd, and if the product of the 1st and 4th—the 
product of the 2nd and 3rd, the ratio of the 1st is to the 2nd as the ratio 
of the 3rd to the 4th.” 
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severally distinct, the product of 3000 and of 32 which aie 
the extremes, is equal to the product of 4000 and of 24 which 
are the means, namely, 96,000. Thus the result in both 
is the same, and the disci epaney in the number of yaid.s is 
through the difference in the number of digits. Each 
farsakh therefore consists of 12,000 gan (of 24 digits) 
according to the measuie of the modems or of 9000 (of 32 
digits) according to the gaz of the ancients. The properties 
and virtues of these piopoitional numbers are manifold. 
Among them arc the following : If one of the extremes be 
unknown, multiply the means together and divide by the 
known extreme, aticl the quotient is the unknown extreme. 
For instance in the given example, if 2, the first extreme, 
be unknown, by multiplying the means together which are 
4 and 8, we .get 32. Dividing this by 16, the quotient (2) 
is the unknown extreme. Xu the same way, if the other 
extreme, which is 16, be unknown, by dividing the product 
of the means by 2, the known extreme, the quotient is 16. 
Again, if the unknown quantity he one of the means, we 
divide the pioduet of the extremes by the known mean, and 
the quotient is the unknown mean. For example, if 4, the 
first mean, be unknown, by dividing the product of the 
extremes, which is 32, by the known mean which is 8, the 
quotient is 4. And if Lhe second mean, 8, be unknown, 
by dividing the product of the extremes by 4, the quotient 
is 8. 

By Lhe same means the distance and altitude from the 
base of a given object can be ascertained. A staff of a given 
height is fixed upright. Its shadow and that of the elevate 
object are measured. The ratio of the shadow of the staff 
to the staff is proportional to the ratio of the shadow of the 
object-height to the height itself. Again, a staff is fixed 
in Lhe ground in the same line with the height to be measured 
and regarded from such a point that the line of vision may 
pass over the top of the stall to the summit of the object- 
height ; the ratio of the distance from the standpoint of vision 
to the base of the staff is to the height of the staff as the ratio 
of the distance from the same point to the base of the object 
is to the height of the object. And if the altitude of an 
object be measured in a mirror or water and the like, a 
position must be taken whence the incident line of vision 
may strike the summit of the (reflected) object-height. The 
ratio of the distance of the reflected summit from the foot 
of the spectator is to his height as the ratio of the distance 
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of the .same point from Lhe base of Lhe object is to the height 
of the object. And if it be lequired to find the depth of 
a well, the observer must ‘tand whcie lii.s line of vision 
traversing the blink ol the well touches tlie level bottom of 
the well on the side opposite to him. The iatio of the 
distance of the blink of the well ftom the foot of the observer 
is to his height as the bteadLh of the well is to its depth/ 1 ' 

Some take the barid as the slandaid measure of length 
and make. 

1 barid equal to 15 farsakh. 

1 Jatwakh , , .3 mil. 

1 mil ,, 12,000 baa (pole). 

1 baa ,, 4 get?. 

1 }>ar, , , 24 digits. 

L digit ,, 0 barleycorns. 

1 bailey corn ,, 0 bails of a mule’s tail. 

According to the Hindu philosophers — 

8 barleycorns stripped 
of husks and laid 
breadth-ways make 1 digit ( angusht ). 

24 digits ,, 1 dast (cubit). 

4 dast ,, 1 dand (pole or perch)or 

dhanuk. 

2000 dand ,, 1 karolt or kos. 

4 karoh ,, 11 yoojana. 

Some measure by the steps of a woman with a water-jar 
on her head and carrying a child in her arms, reckoning a 
thousand such steps to a ho.s. 

Praise be unto God that the institutes of imperial admi¬ 
nistration have been completed and a general survey of the 
Empire, by the aid of divine grace, placed upon record. 'The 
numbers of the tribal contingents and the chronology of the 
ancient kings with some other particulars have cost consi¬ 
derable labour, and from the conflicting accounts icceived, 
I was well nigh relinquishing the task, but the decrees of 
fate cannot be resisted. I have set down what has best 
commended itself to my judgment, hoping that it may win 
lustre from the light of public acceptance and its errors 
escape the carping of illiberal criticism. 

End op Vopumk II. 

* This method of cqlculalinsj distance and altitudes is, more scientifically 
given with illusti aliens m the SiMhanta Stromani of Pundit Bnpu Deya, 
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